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Introduction 


This volume comprises a selection of papers delivered at the annual Seminar of 
the Research Centre for Greek and Latin Literature of the Academy of Athens 
(2018-2019) under the broad, perennially topical, theme: Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture and the Foreign. The scholarly engagement with the treatment of intercul- 
tural relations in Greek literature and culture, in both conceptual or methodo- 
logical and more material or pragmatic terms, has a rich and ongoing history,’ 
and has long constituted a fertile ground for debate, especially when it comes to 
the very understanding and definition of notions and constructs such as “identi- 
ty,” “ethnicity,” “culture” etc. 

The aim of the Seminar, and of the deriving volume, is by no means to re- 
summarize all this ongoing debate in general, comprehensive terms. It instead 
brings together specialists (both classicists and ancient historians) who have 
long been occupied with quite particular aspects and segments of that huge 
topic and even possibly reconsidered some of their views or refined their think- 
ing over them. Their contributions fall into two rough categories, which neces- 
sarily overlap: (1) The more historically and culturally orientated ones (Vlas- 
sopoulos, Seaford, Konstan, Vasunia), which make broader claims about the 
overall workings of cultural interactions and transactions in the ancient world. 
(2) The more literary orientated ones (Lefkowitz, Thomas, Paschalis), which 
focus more evidently on specific Greco-Roman texts, authors, and literary 
trends. All in all, the contributions compiled cover a wide range of ancient 
sources, periods, and peoples, and thus invariably build on the complex and 
multifaceted dialogue surrounding conceptions and manifestations of identity 
and identification, “ethnic” or cultural awareness, inclusiveness or exclusive- 
ness, appropriation, unity, cohesion, differentiation, and diversity. 

Kostas Vlassopoulos (“Intercultural Relations and the Barbarian Reper- 
toire in Greek Culture”) makes a fitting opening to the volume by largely ap- 
proaching the Greek-barbarian distinction and the overall theme of intercultural 
relations in theoretical terms, and by making an insightful and useful case 
about the nature, texture, and importance of the barbarian repertoire in Greek 
culture, literature, and art. Vlassopoulos’ main thesis and distinct input consist 
in the following premises: (1) The barbarian repertoire played an important role 


1 Only selectively highlighted by such influential works as: the overall input of Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg; Briant; Lenfant; Llewellyn-Jones; Stronk; Tuplin; E. Hall 1989; Cartledge 20027; 
J.M. Hall 1997, 2002; Harrison 2000, 2002, 2011; Malkin 2001, 2011; Isaac 2004; Mitchell 2007; 
Skinner 2012; Vlassopoulos 2013; Luraghi 2014, 213-227. 
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in the shaping of Greek culture, since it constituted a channel of approaching 
and mediating moral debates, solutions and models for practical issues or uto- 
pian reworkings, and intellectual debates concerning the world of the super- 
natural. (2) The barbarian repertoire in Greek culture proves to be peculiar and 
diverse, and certainly goes beyond the two dominant, as well as commonly 
disconnected, in modern scholarship approaches, that is the “exchange ap- 
proach” and the “polarity approach.” Both approaches, if viewed in isolation 
and/or as mutually exclusive, are shown to be insufficient and problematic, for 
they largely miss two important and distinct facets of Greek culture, respective- 
ly: (a) The peculiar self-referential way in which Greek culture interacted with 
other cultures (an aspect that is largely overlooked by the “exchange ap- 
proach”) and (b) The fact that the Barbarian included many more images than 
that of the polar Other (an aspect that is largely overlooked by the “polarity 
approach”). The diversity of the barbarian repertoire in Greek culture, then, 
though to a large extent reflecting a historical conjuncture (the diversity of 
Greek contacts and interactions with non-Greek cultures in the archaic and 
classical periods), can also be explained in terms of inherent (my italics) fea- 
tures of the peculiar nature of Greek culture (consisting notably in the peculiar 
nature of Greek myth, the textualisation of intercultural encounters, and the 
particular construct of the foreign deity), which call for further investigation. 

Then, there is the question of how particular cultural practices, elements, or 
themes may be understood in more historical or historicising terms (an inquiry 
which also actively involves the religious and cultic spheres), across a wide 
chronological span and across widely different regions. David Konstan, Richard 
Seaford, and Phiroze Vasunia explore particular cultural practices, “institu- 
tions,” or seminal figures, as also represented in literature, namely the contro- 
versial, as it turns out to be, theme of xenia in the Homeric epics and in archaic 
thought; the (divine or human) xenos as a focus for civic unity from the archaic 
up to the late classical period; and the politics of “religious translation” in the 
Imperial period and in contemporaneous India, as gathered by the literary and 
material treatment of the prominent divine figure of Dionysus. 

David Konstan (“Making Friends with Foreigners: Xenoi in the Homeric Ep- 
ics”) makes an intriguing and well-documented case against the standard view 
that xenia as represented in the Homeric epics (and, hence, in archaic thought) 
constituted a formal, codified practice or institution, which held the special 
name of “guest-friendship” and which was, moveover, hereditary (as, e.g., de- 
fined and elaborated in Moses Finley’s seminal treatment of the topic). Instead, 
through the analysis of a rich array of lexical and literary evidence and through 
a new proposed etymology of the ambivalent or downright problematic terms 
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xenia/xenos, Konstan demonstrates that Homeric xenia should be simply under- 
stood as the Greek sense of hospitality towards strangers/outsiders/foreigners 
(xenoi), the way in which one treats a foreigner/stranger (my italics) whom one 
has freely decided to welcome into one’s home and embrace as a member (my 
italics) of a group/community, which is indeed richly explored in both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. Beyond this no doubt bold conclusion, Konstan furthermore 
illustrates the specific process by which a foreigner is afforded such hospitable 
recognition in the Homeric poems. This emerging double status of the guest 
(stranger/outsider — member) is effectively highlighted by the complex termi- 
nology proposed to describe it (a “familiar stranger,” a “dear stranger,” or 
“one’s own stranger”). 

Richard Seaford (“The xenos as a Focus for Civic Unity in History, Ritual, 
and Literature) boldly and solidly explores the workings of a structure in which 
the arrival of a “foreigner” (xenos) promotes civic unity, in a time frame ranging 
from the late 7th to the early 3rd century BCE. The structure in question may be 
detected in the variously interconnected spheres of history and ritual-with-its- 
myth (especially the detailed versions of myth preserved in tragedy). Seaford 
examines three, meaningful and significant for different reasons, instances of 
the deification of a living being (the Spartan general Lysander, the tyrant Dion, 
and the military leader Demetrios Poliorketes), laying forth how these instances 
embody the same pattern, which is also found in ritual-with-its-myth, and 
which may in historical events be weaponized: the polis can represent its inter- 
action with a new kind of powerful xenos by assimilating it to its traditional 
interaction with a deity—in particular through a crisis resolved by the proces- 
sional welcome of the powerful xenos (deity or human potentate) into the city 
by the whole polis. Central to this pattern is the notion of transcendence, in 
relation to which two novel points are worth making: (1) The boundary implied 
by transcendence may be of various kinds, notably horizontal (or geographical), 
vertical, and ontological. (2) A crucial factor in the construction of social tran- 
scendence is the political need for external comprehensive power given that 
internal power is inevitably divisive. 

Phiroze Vasunia (“A God in Translation? Dionysus from Lucian to 
Gandhara”) inspects the image of Dionysus from Lucian to Gandhara, detailing 
how each region, the Mediterranean and Gandhara, made its own, distinct use 
of Dionysus and the Dionysiac. This amounts to a fascinating inquiry, also en- 
riched by visual material, into the politics of religious “translation.” Lucian’s 
humorous Dionysus prompts its readers to ponder on Alexander’s Dionysiac 
self-fashioning, especially in south Asia, and to inquire into Indian reactions to 
Dionysus. Dionysus reminded his readers how Dionysus had been usurped, for 
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ideological and political purposes, by Hellenistic and Roman rulers who sought 
to follow the example of Alexander. In the Ghandaran images, on the other 
hand, which date to a period roughly contemporaneous with Lucian’s lifetime 
and, in their own terms, also explore the relationship between Dionysus and 
India, artists were aiming not to dispatch Dionysus and his procession back to 
Greece nor to capture the significance of his triumph. Even though Gandharan 
art, with its Dionysiac features, was not itself devoid of any ideological purpose, 
“Dionysus lived and moved in his own environment here, in Gandhara, whether 
drinking, or dancing, or looking after the dead in the afterlife, and he did not 
have to bring civilisation to anyone.” 

The contributions by Mary Lefkowitz, Rosalind Thomas, and Michael Pas- 
chalis explore concrete Greco-Roman cases of the literary representation of a 
wide range of both mythical and historical barbarians/foreigners (Phoenicians, 
Phrygians/Trojans, Persians), and their “factual” or conceptual interplay with 
Greeks, in major genres of the classical, Hellenistic, and Roman eras (epic, lyric, 
drama, historiography, epyllion). These inquiries embrace themes as diverse as 
the Euripidean representation of foreigners, which is shown to be considerably 
nuanced and refined, even when it comes to foreign figures widely viewed as 
“caricatured barbarians” in modern scholarship, and which actually coincides 
with or accentuates the broader tragic outlook on the subject (Lefkowitz); the 
historiographical take on the major and majestic arch-enemy/antagonist, the 
Persians, which is found to undergo a significant change as we pass from the 
late 5th to the 4th century BCE and which actually brings in a new form of “eth- 
nography” (Thomas); the various literary versions of Europa’s legendary abduc- 
tion, from the Hellenistic up to the Roman era, and their implications for the 
perceived dynamics and relationship between the two continents, Asia and 
(future) Europe, as these are necessarily tailored by both historical/political and 
generic parameters (Paschalis). 

Mary Lefkowitz (“The Phrygian Slave in Euripides’ Orestes”) focuses on 
the intricate world of Attic theatre, with its mythical (as a rule defeated) barbar- 
ians, and revisits a much-discussed and controversial figure, the Phrygian 
slave-messenger of Euripides’ Orestes. Through a close and delicate reading of 
this (itself controversial) play, Lefkowitz crisply argues against the widespread 
view that the scene involving the Phrygian is para-tragic or comic, a presumed 
misinterpretation that is also occasionally reflected in the drama’s (English) 
translations (notably the one by William Arrowsmith [1958]). Lefkowitz instead 
traces the scene’s primary purpose to the reporting of action off-stage, which is, 
moreover, done at length in order to build up tension and suspense. The “exot- 
ic” image of the Phrygian itself is taken to be rather exaggerated in modern 
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interpretations; the only actual foreign or “exotic” features are in fact the Phrys- 
ian’s costume and the scattered references to foreign customs, while other unu- 
sual or unconventional features of his (mainly the fact that the Phrygian sings 
his narrative in the new musical style, without responsion, and with occasional 
emphatic repetition of particular words) have little to do with his non-Greek 
origin. In terms of “moral psychology” or emotional reactions (particularly to- 
wards violence and death), the Phrygian is really no different to a Greek; he is 
presented as having a sense of right and wrong—while necessarily assessing 
Greek actions—which he can also articulate effectively, as is the case with other 
Euripidean (and, in fact, tragic) barbarians. If the tragic theatre of the fifth cen- 
tury brings on stage mythical barbarians of various backgrounds, the historiog- 
raphy of the classical period is mostly concerned with the archetypal enemy, the 
Persians. 

Rosalind Thomas (“Greek Historians, Persika and the Persian Empire [late 
5th.c. — 4th.c.”]) methodically delves into the changing nature of Greek histori- 
ans’ engagement with the Persian Empire, and more particularly into the per- 
septibly different texture of fourth-century writers of Persika in comparison to 
earlier writers, as also corroborated by recently published evidence and data. 
The “ethnography,” as is conventionally referred to, of the fourth-century 
(fragmentary) Persika assumes a new form, since it is shown to be rather differ- 
ent from the model of ethnography which seeks to illuminate self and “other,” 
or ethnography in the service of imperialism. Alongside conventional stereo- 
types and a general sense of Greek hostility towards Persia, fourth-century 
works by Ctesias, Deinon, and Herakelides seem to improve upon simplistic 
visions of the Persians and go beyond the platitudes which largely downgrade 
the defeated barbarian enemies as a means for strengthening Greek identity 
(and which largely rest on Athenian rhetorical clichés about their past victory). 
The more informed and systematic fourth-century treatments, though still (una- 
voidably) infiltrated by Greek perceptions, misunderstandings, or fantasies, 
recognize Persia(n monarchy) as a great force, whose character and history call 
for more serious, sober investigation and better understanding. This significant 
historiographical shift should certainly be viewed in connection to concrete 
historical and political developments or realities, and more particularly: (1) The 
crucially changing relations between Greek cities (mainland and Aegean) and 
the Persian Empire starting from the late fifth century, and (2) The Greek au- 
thors’ particular origin and place of residence, i.e. the eastern Aegean. As 
Thomas aptly puts it “perhaps only writers from within the Persian Empire 
would write Persika.” 
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Michael Paschalis (“The Abduction of Europa from Moschus to Nonnus”) 
goes back to the realm of myth, as well as forward in time, and masterfully sur- 
veys all Greco-Roman versions of the popular story of Europa’s abduction and 
its implications for the perceived interplay between Asia and Europe, as well as 
for the particular texture and very prominence of “ethnic” or “racial” stereo- 
types possibly involved in these representations. This “journey” embraces au- 
thors as diverse as Moschus, Horace, Lucian, Achilles Tatius, Ovid, and Nonnus, 
who of course themselves operated in very different “ethnic,” as well as literary, 
settings and configurations. Thus, we encounter the idea of unity and integra- 
tion between (future) Europe and Asia (Moschus’ Europa), in harmony with a 
post-Alexander world in which Alexander’s conquests had bound Asia and 
Europe together; the “relapse” to earlier (Herodotean) patterns of division and 
conflict between the two continents which more evidently serves the author’s 
“tragic” version rather than being ideologically driven (Horace’s Odes 3.27); the 
emphasis on love and metamorphosis, which does not leave much room for 
other considerations, “ethnic” divisions included (Ovid’s Metamorphoses); the 
emphasis on individual relations and identities which count more than the 
earlier confrontation between continents (Achilles Tatius’ Leucippe and Clito- 
phon); the entertaining exchange between the West and the South Wind which 
“incarnates” or “replaces” the older division and conflict between East and 
West (Lucian’s Dialogues of the Sea-Gods); and the reinterpretation of the signif- 
icance of Europa’s “foreign” (by now redefined to mean “miraculous,” “bi- 
zarre”) voyage (Nonnus’ Dionysiaca), within the author’s fascinating world of 
Dionysiac motktia, as aptly represented by the “miraculous,” shape-shifting 
sight of the divine bull with the abducted Europa. 


Efi Papadodima 
Athens, 2021 


Kostas Vlassopoulos 
Intercultural Relations and the Barbarian 
Repertoire in Greek Culture 


Abstract: The study of intercultural contacts in antiquity has been dominated by 
two diametrically opposed approaches. The first one considers that intercultural 
contacts are based on a relatively simple transfer of information, knowledge, 
and objects from one culture to another. The second one, influenced by the 
structuralist school of cultural anthropology, considers that intercultural con- 
tacts are structured on the basis of polarity and, therefore, the images of other 
cultures found in ancient Greek literature aim at constructing Greek identities 
through the contrast with barbarian otherness, rather than transmitting real 
knowledge about other cultures. My chapter aims to present a different ap- 
proach to the topic. This approach is based on the realization that there are 
radically different ways in which one culture may relate to other cultures. The 
distinction between self-referential and hetero-referential cultures is necessary 
for understanding the peculiar way in which ancient Greek culture relates to 
other cultures. The construction of the “barbarian repertoire,” which includes a 
multitude of different and often diametrically opposed images of other cultures, 
and the diversity of those images’ uses, is one of the most peculiar and seminal 
aspects of ancient Greek culture. 


The study of the interaction between ancient Greek and other ancient cultures 
has been long dominated by two diametrically opposed approaches.’ In the last 
few decades numerous scholars have tried to identify elements, motifs, stories, 
similes, and images, which Greek authors and artists adopted and adapted from 
Near Eastern and other non-Greek cultures.” Side by side with this scholarly 
approach though there also exists a voluminous scholarship which examines 
how Greek literature and art exemplify polarity and alterity towards other cul- 
tures; from Herodotus to Athenian tragedy and Greek art, scholars have ex- 
plored how non-Greeks and their cultures are depicted as despotic, luxurious, 
and effeminate, and how they provide the polar Other which serves to define 


A different version of this paper was originally published in Apiddvn, 18, 2012, 51-88. 


1 See the overview in Harrison 2020. 
2 Burkert 1992, 2004; West 1997; Lopez-Ruiz 2010. 
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Greek identity.’ It is rather unfortunate that these diametrically opposed ap- 
proaches exist side by side without any consistent effort to combine them or 
explain their contradictory coexistence. Even more, while there is a grain of 
truth in both approaches, both have failed to capture the peculiar nature of 
Greek culture and its interaction with other cultures. Instead of focusing on 
either exchange or polarity, this article argues that we can re-orient the discus- 
sion and arrive at a better and more comprehensive understanding of intercul- 
tural interaction in antiquity, if we pose a rather different question: while there 
is hardly any culture which is not affected by the exchange of practices, ideas, 
and techniques, or which does not construct an image of the Other, how do 
different cultures reflect on this process? Do foreign objects, techniques, ideas, 
and practices become a means of relating and referring to other cultures, or do 
cultures eschew such a process?* 

We could start by drawing a distinction between two extremes in the history 
of intercultural interactions. At the one extreme we can place cultures which 
construct and develop their literature, art, and other cultural practices in explic- 
it reference to other cultures. This reference can take a variety of forms. It can 
take the form of “bilingualism,” in which authors, artists, intellectuals, and 
even a significant proportion of the population learn to operate in more than 
one written, spoken, visual, or expressive languages.° Educated Babylonians 
learned to read and write in both Babylonian and Sumerian;* during the Late 
Bronze Age scribes and intellectuals were conversant with a variety of native 
scripts and literatures as well as the Babylonian cuneiform script and its litera- 
ture;’ during the first millennium the Assyrians added Aramaic to the existing 
repertory,® and there is hardly a need to stress the bilingualism of Romans in 
both Latin and Greek.’ Phoenician artists could employ both Egyptian and 
Greek styles and iconographies,’° and the case of Roman artists is even more 
impressive: they could produce free-standing sculpture in Greek style, historical 
and religious reliefs in Roman style, and villa paintings in Egyptian style and 
iconography." A second means of reference was through translations. The Baby- 


3 Hartog 1988; Hall 1989; Castriota 1992; Isaac 2004. 

4 For a detailed overview, see Vlassopoulos 2013. 

5 Briquel-Chatonnet 1996. 

6 Hallo 1996, 154-168. 

7 Carr 2005, 17-61; van de Mieroop 2007, 192-205; Ehrlich 2009. 
8 Millard 1983. 

9 Adams 2003; Wallace-Hadrill 2008, 38-70. 

10 Martin 2017. 

11 Hélscher 2004; Elsner 2006. 
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lonian Gilgamesh epic is the best-known example of a literary work translated 
and adapted in various languages and scripts in the Eastern Mediterranean,” 
while Latin literature commenced with the translation of Homer into Latin by 
Livius Andronicus.” Finally, reference can be expressed in locating a culture’s 
imaginary universe in relationship to that of another. An obvious form of this is 
intertextuality, in which texts from one culture presuppose and refer to texts 
from another; Latin texts such as those of Virgil or Statius are in a direct inter- 
textual relationship with the Greek text of Homer. But it can also take more 
diverse forms; Assyrian mythology is essentially an adaptation of the Babyloni- 
an mythical universe, while Etruscan mythology is unthinkable without the 
Greek.“ 

At the other extreme we find cultures defined by self-reference in their liter- 
ature, art, and other cultural practices. It is not that these cultures are not 
shaped by their interactions with other cultures; it is rather that they find means 
of eschewing the explicit recognition of these interactions and develop a self- 
referential mode of expression. Perhaps the best example in the ancient Medi- 
terranean is that of Egypt; Egyptian art and literature largely lack “bilingual- 
ism,” translations and reference to the mental universe, texts, or art of other 
cultures. Instead they develop complex modes of self-referentiality, in which 
reference is almost exclusively restricted to previous periods, styles, texts, and 
monuments of Egyptian history.” 

At first glance, Greek culture appears close to the self-referential model of 
Egypt. “Bilingualism” was largely unknown; Greek authors like Aeschylus and 
Euripides did not operate in any language apart from Greek, and Greek artists 
like Polycleitus did not operate in any style and iconography apart from the 
Greek ones. Translations were effectively unheard of;** there was no intertextu- 
ality with non-Greek texts, and one will search in vain for a Greek story putting 
together e.g. Heracles and Isis. 

A comparison with the Hittites would clarify the above point. A series of 
texts translated and recorded in the Hittite language of the second millennium 
are known as the Kumarbi cycle and deal with the topic of divine succession. 
These myths describe how Anu is confronted by his cupbearer Kumarbi and 
flees to heaven, but has his genitals bitten off and swallowed by Kumarbi. Ku- 


12 Tigay 1982. 

13 Gruen 1990, 79-123; 1992; Feeney 2016. 

14 De Grummond 2006. 

15 Assmann 2002; cf. the approach adopted in Rutherford 2016. 
16 Most 2003. 
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marbi becomes divine ruler, but has three fearful deities inside his body as a 
result of swallowing Anu’s genitals. His attempt to prevent them from coming 
out fails after swallowing a rock, and the weather god Teshub emerges out of 
Kumarbi’s body and eventually succeeds him as ruler.” It is obvious that a ver- 
sion of this myth has been transmitted through intercultural communication 
and further adapted in the succession myth narrated in Hesiod’s Theogony, 
where Cronus castrates Uranus, swallows his children and is finally defeated by 
his son, the weather god Zeus.'® But the deities in the Kumarbi cycle have Hur- 
rian names and were Hurrian deities, while these myths also include Mesopo- 
tamian deities, like Anu and Ea. Thus, these Hittite texts make direct reference 
to the imaginary world of the Hurrians and the Babylonians. Motifs from the 
Kumarbi cycle were undoubtedly adopted in the Greek theogonic myths. But 
they were adopted in such a way that there is no reference to Hittite, Hurrian, or 
Babylonian deities; the motifs have been completely assimilated and refer only 
to Greek deities. This shows eloquently the self-referential nature of Greek cul- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, Greek culture should be situated in between the two poles we 
have delineated above, because it developed two peculiar cultural strategies of 
enormous consequences. The first one is that of Greek myth. What is peculiar 
about Greek myth is its focus on heroes, a category that straddles the division 
between gods and mortals. While stories about gods are effectively universal, 
the development of heroic mythologies is much more circumscribed in world 
history. In the ancient Mediterranean and the Near East, heroic narratives are 
either unknown or of secondary importance in the mythologies of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and the Levant, of which sufficient evidence survives to allow us to draw 
any conclusions.” It is two particular features of Greek heroic mythology which 
are important for our topic: its location in space and its dominance over Greek 
culture. 

Greek myth was situated in space in a very different way from the myths of 
Mesopotamia or Egypt, where imaginary space was either unimportant or re- 
stricted to the area occupied by that culture. This meant an unparalleled poten- 
tial expansion of Greek imaginary space; the events of Greek myth could be 
situated pretty much anywhere in either real or imaginary geography. Greek 
myths could be located with the Achaeans in Troy, with Bellerophon in Lycia, 
with the Argonauts in Colchis, or in the imaginary lands of the Phaeacians and 
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the Ethiopians. Equally important, Greek myths included as an organic element 
foreign heroes: Trojans like Hector and Aeneas, Lycians like Glaucus and Sar- 
pedon, Thracians like Rhesus, as well as peoples like the Hyperboreans and the 
Amazons. It is important to stress that these foreign heroes existed only in Greek 
myth and not in the native mythic traditions of Lycia or Thrace.” Greek myth 
was a relatively closed system: it rarely incorporated foreign deities and myths 
in the way that the Etruscans depicted Greek deities alongside Etruscan ones, or 
the Romans adapted the heroes of a Greek myth in their own myth of origins. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Greek myth reserved an important role for foreign 
heroes, even if these heroes existed only in the Greek mythic tradition, is a fac- 
tor of crucial importance that created a wide range of opportunities. 

The other feature concerns the dominance of myth in Greek cultural life.” 
Epic, lyric, and tragedy were largely dominated by plots and themes derived 
from Greek myth; from the seventh century onwards Greek art was to a very 
large extent geared towards the depiction of myth, whether in vase-painting or 
in sculpture.” What in other cultures existed as distinct and separate literary 
genres, in Greek culture was appropriated and incorporated within mythical 
narratives. One need only mention three genres: folktales, novellas, and wis- 
dom literature. All three genres were important in the cultures of the Ancient 
Near East; and all three genres are effectively absent from the Greek literature of 
the archaic and classical periods, with the partial exception of Hesiod’s Works 
and Days.” The reason these genres are effectively absent from Greek literature 
is that they have been incorporated within Greek mythical narratives, as is al- 
ready evident in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The encounter between Odysseus 
and the Cyclops is a universal folktale which has been incorporated into a myth- 
ical narrative about a named hero, taking place at a specific time and a specific 
place.™ Odysseus’ lying tales about his exploits in Egypt are novellas compara- 
ble to that of the Egyptian Sinuhe;* but while Sinuhe is an independent novella, 
the tales of Odysseus have been incorporated into a mythic narrative.” This 
dominant role of myth in Greek literature is one of the major reasons for the lack 
of Greek translations and the lack of intertextuality with non-Greek texts. Trans- 
lating texts would have been more likely if there had existed equivalent literary 
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genres in Greek literature; but the incorporation of the equivalent genres within 
Greek genres based on mythical narrative made it less desirable and less feasi- 
ble. 

The second peculiar aspect of Greek culture is the way it relates to cross- 
cultural interactions and encounters. There should be no doubt that Persians, 
Thracians, or Babylonians participated in intercultural communication and 
reflected on it as much as the Greeks.” This was a primarily oral universe in 
which countless stories, customs, information, and ideas endlessly circulated. 
The Greek peculiarity was the textualisation of this oral universe through the 
development of literary genres which were based on the encounters and interac- 
tions of the four parallel worlds and the processes of intercultural communica- 
tion. Sailors from all societies developed stories and a stock of information 
which was crucial for navigating in foreign lands and waters; what was peculiar 
about the Greeks was the textualisation of this information and stories into a 
literary genre, the Periploi, descriptions of foreign lands from a coastal perspec- 
tive, which further developed into what we would describe as anthropology. 
Stories about mercenary soldiers abroad must have been common among Car- 
ian and Jewish mercenaries in Egypt; Greek authors textualised such stories in a 
variety of literary genres. We find such stories in the historical works of Herodo- 
tus and Ctesias; Xenophon used his own experience as a mercenary for a Per- 
sian pretender in order to compose the large-scale narrative of the Anabasis. 
Stories and discussions about the great kings and their acts circulated among all 
Mediterranean societies; the Greeks used such stories to create new literary 
genres such as political theory, moral philosophy, or manuals for political and 
economic administration, as we shall see below. 

Greek culture was therefore self-referential in that it lacked “bilingualism,” 
translations, or intertextuality; but the peculiar nature of Greek myth and the 
textualisation of intercultural encounters provided two potent means through 
which foreign cultures fundamentally shaped Greek culture. In combination, 
these two phenomena had a powerful effect: they created an extremely diverse 
and complex barbarian repertoire. Non-Greeks and their cultures were not just 
strangers, enemies, or Others, even though these images accounted for a signif- 
icant part of the barbarian repertoire. Non-Greeks and their cultures could also 
be depicted as utopian societies, whether because of their primitive simplicity 
(Scythia), archaic stability (Egypt), or sophisticated administration (Persia); 
they could provide models through which the Greeks could debate what an 
ideal society should be like, with a view to making practical reforms in politics, 
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law, economics, education, or warfare, as well as serve as means of debating 
identity and morality. Foreign cultures could be depicted as possessors of alien 
wisdom, the original source of Greek philosophical, religious, and scientific 
ideas and discoveries. 


Identities and moralities 


One major use of the barbarian repertoire was the construction of polarised 
representations of non-Greeks as an incarnation of everything that was different 
and opposed to the values and customs that the Greeks held dear; these repre- 
sentations could often reach the point of being xenophobic and jingoistic, and 
even similar, in some ways, to modern racism.* But in doing this the Greeks 
were merely unexceptional.” An examination of Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
literature and art reveals almost identical representations of the Other in the 
polarity mode.” What is particularly interesting about Greek culture, however, 
is the expansion of the barbarian repertoire to encompass other modes beyond 
polarity. 

One aspect of the Greek debate on identity is the definition of barbarism as 
a set of moral and cultural characteristics which are deemed opposite and/or 
inferior to Greek ones. These polarised constructions of identity and morality 
can be seen in the most diverse media. In art, a set of battle scenes between 
Order and Chaos, between Self and Other, became the stock themes for decorat- 
ing public monuments and buildings like temples. To the archaic themes of the 
Amazonomachy, Centauromachy and Gigantomachy (Battle between the Giants 
and the Gods), the Persian Wars and their aftermath added depictions of battles 
between Achaeans and Trojans and battles between Greeks and Persians.» On 
the Athenian Acropolis the metopes of the Parthenon present a famous example 
of the first four themes,” while the temple of Athena Nike presents a battle 
against Persians in triumphalist mode;” Panhellenic shrines like Olympia ex- 
hibited similar visual programmes.* 
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It is also remarkable how many Greek literary genres engage with this de- 
bate using a variety of approaches. There is no doubt that upholding Greek 
moral superiority and condemning foreign barbarism is often at the forefront of 
the agenda of Greek authors. Perhaps the purest examples of the employment of 
the polarity mode can be seen in Athenian comedy.” Aristophanes presents 
various vignettes of ridiculed barbarians, from the violent Odomantian merce- 
naries* and the sex-starved and boorish Scythian public slave” to the incom- 
prehensible and uncivilised Triballian god.* Similar examples can be found in 
Athenian tragedy: the Phrygian slave depicted in Euripides’ Orestes is a typical 
example of an effeminate, slavish barbarian without honour or shame.” 

Equally widespread is the presence of such themes in prose genres such as 
historiography. Herodotus’ story of how after the battle of Plataea the Spartan 
king Pausanias refused to follow the example of the Persians at Thermopylae 
and mutilate the body of the Persian commander Mardonius is a well-known 
example.*° The discourse of alterity even penetrated scientific genres, such as 
medicine. A fifth-century treatise On Airs, Waters and Places, traditionally at- 
tributed to Hippocrates, attempts to explain in scientific terms the purported 
effeminacy and lack of courage of the inhabitants of Asia: it is not only the cli- 
mate, whose constancy induces indolence, but also the political and social ef- 
fects of the institution of monarchy, which turn Asiatics into cowards.*! 

Nevertheless, it is striking how Greek authors can often turn these ideas on 
their head in a variety of ways.” Some authors explore the rhetorical use of such 
arguments and attribute them to characters they want to discredit, as in Euripi- 
des’ Iphigenia at Aulis. Euripides magnificently shows how the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia is forced onto the Achaean leaders by a series of political machinations, 
and how a shameless act is cynically justified publicly as something necessary 
to defeat an imaginary barbarian menace.” Another option consisted in show- 
ing that the Greeks themselves could behave like barbarians, or barbarians 
according to Greek moral and cultural values; or to explore the extent to which 
barbarism and its opposite are unrelated to descent or culture, but embody a set 
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of moral characteristics which can be exemplified by both Greeks and non- 
Greeks. It is particularly fascinating how Greek myth again provided Greek au- 
thors with the raw material for exploring such questions. The capture of Troy 
was early on represented as a bloodthirsty massacre accompanied by sacrilege 
and followed by the divine punishment of many Greeks for their atrocities.” 
Euripides’ Trojan Women is the quintessential play exploring this theme: An- 
dromache’s cry “oh Greeks, inventors of barbarian evils, why do you slay this 
child who never wronged anybody” is a deeply moving depiction of the Greek 
ability to behave as Barbarians.” On the opposite side, Xenophon presents the 
Persian prince Cyrus behaving in a way congruent with Greek values and es- 
pousing such Greek ideals as freedom,“° while Thucydides presents an Aetolian 
tribe as living in unwalled villages, speaking an incomprehensible language, 
and even eating meat raw; the full range of polarised barbarism is used here 
against a Greek community.”’ 

We have stressed above how Greek myth and the textualisation of the inter- 
actions between Greeks and non-Greeks constituted the two major aspects of 
the peculiar form in which Greek culture related to non-Greek cultures. They 
both provide good examples of the complex ways in which Greek literature and 
art reflected on issues of identity. Myth could be used to depict alterity, as in the 
case of barbarised Trojans or Amazons, but it could also be used in very differ- 
ent ways. Even after the efflorescence of the oppositional image of the Barbarian 
Other in the fifth century, mythical genealogy remained a potent mode of con- 
ceptualising the relationship between Greeks and non-Greeks. Genealogical 
links can often be seen as part of the background of the plot. The chorus of Eu- 
ripides’ Phoenician Women consists of women from Phoenician Tyre, who were 
sent as offerings to serve in Apollo’s shrine at Delphi;** they find themselves at 
Thebes, and describe the impending civil war between Eteocles and Polyneices 
as a misfortune that Phoenicia would share, as they have common blood with 
the Thebans.” The explanation of this reference to shared descent has been 
provided earlier by Jocasta, who narrates how Cadmus left Phoenicia in order to 
found the city of Thebes.” 
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Even more fascinating, though, is the way in which tragedians exploit the 
complexity of different modes of relating to barbarians. This complexity be- 
comes central in Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, which makes a significant effort 
to stress the alien cultural and racial background of the Egyptian Danaids.* 
When Danaus and his daughters ask the king of Argos for asylum on the basis of 
their descent from the Argive priestess Io, the king initially disbelieves their 
Greek descent given their dark skin and barbarian culture;” but he is convinced 
by their story, and so are the citizens of Argos, who grant them asylum. Fur- 
thermore, Danaus becomes ultimately king of Argos and fathers the future line 
of Argive kings; Aeschylus presents a strong argument for the importance of 
shared mythical descent in the relationship between Greeks and Barbarians.” 
While polarity constituted a powerful mode of thinking about identity and mo- 
rality, shared kinship remained equally important; Greek myth could be used to 
explore and illustrate both modes. 

The Persian Wars opened the floodgates for the representation of historical 
events and figures in Greek art. It is true that in the history of Greek art the 
mythical and the generic always dominated the overwhelming proportion of 
artistic production; but it is telling that a significant number of the few histori- 
cal artistic depictions relate to the Persians and to the other empires of the 
East.” Closely connected to the Persian Wars is the depiction of the battle of 
Marathon in the Stoa Poicile,* as well as the famous Eurymedon vase, which 
alludes to the crucial Athenian victory at the river Eurymedon in the 460’s.* It 
depicts a nude Greek holding his penis moving towards a bending Persian: the 
Greek enunciates “I am Eurymedon,” while the Persian says “I stand bend 
over.” As Kenneth Dover phrased it, a summary of the image could be “we bug- 
gered the Persians.”* 

But as with literature, polarity is not the only mode employed; the famous 
Xenophantus lecythos takes us to a very different world. This is a magnificent 
fourth-century lecythos created by the Athenian painter Xenophantus, deposit- 
ed at Panticapaion in the Black Sea, and decorated in the red-figure technique 
along with relief appliqués, paint and gilding. It depicts a scene in which figures 
dressed in Persian clothes and labelled with Persian names, which include Da- 
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rius and Cyrus, hunt two boars, a deer, and two griffins in a carefully drawn 
landscape.** What is important about this vase is the depiction of an idyllic 
Persian hunt involving famous Persian kings, which portrays the Persians in a 
very different manner from that of the battle scenes or the Eurymedon vase. 

The Xenophantus vase was part of a very significant expansion of the icon- 
ographic repertoire of depictions of Persians. Early depictions of foreigners in 
Greek art are largely similar to those in the Near Eastern arts; they are primarily 
about fighting and defeating foreign enemies, while Near Eastern arts also in- 
clude depictions of foreign subjects and their exotic tribute (to which the Greeks 
could have little claim). But in the course of the fifth century Greek artists start 
expanding the repertoire of scenes and situations in which foreigners can be 
depicted: hunting scenes, foreign symposia, barbarian courts, musicians, and 
dancers.® Notable here are the “warrior departure” scenes. While archaic vase- 
painters employed elements of Thracian or Scythian costume to portray second- 
ary characters in scenes depicting the departure of the Greek warrior from his 
wife and family,“ it is now the departing warriors themselves who are Per- 
sians.” 

These scenes raise the issue of models and utopias that we shall shortly ex- 
plore; but they also explore issues of identity and morality which focus on uni- 
versal or shared perspectives. Depicting a departing Persian warrior invites the 
viewer to ponder questions about the universality of warfare, military valour, 
death and family loss, and the connection between war and domestic life. The 
countless intercultural stories that became textualised in Greek literature ex- 
plored similar concerns. What duties and obligations do human beings have 
towards each other? Which allegiance is most important? The typical Greek way 
of dealing with these issues is through recourse to myth: the myth of Antigone, 
who has to choose between obedience to the state and loyalty to her kin and the 
unwritten law, is a typical example of how a Greek author like Sophocles tried 
to deal with the dilemma. Herodotus provides a very different way of dealing 
with this moral dilemma in a story drawn from the Persian imperial world. He 
narrates how Darius I condemned the Persian noble Intaphernes and his male 
relatives to death, but gave the noble’s wife the choice to save one of the con- 
demned; when she chose to save her brother, rather than her husband or sons, 
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the surprised Darius asked for an explanation; she replied that she could have 
another husband and other sons, but she could never have another brother, 
since her parents had died.® In such Herodotean passages stories concerning 
non-Greeks are narrated in order to explore questions of morality. But these are 
not stories that focus on polarity; they stress values which are presented as 
shared or universal. Textualisation could serve many different purposes within 
Greek culture. 


Models and utopias 


The barbarian repertoire was also employed in Greek culture in constructing 
models and utopias. One of the major results of the textualisation of intercultur- 
al encounters is the ubiquity of the casual employment of barbarians in the 
most diverse genres of Greek literature; typical is Ps.-Aristotle’s supporting of 
the statement that wine makes people insolent with the example of the Cartha- 
ginian prohibition of wine-drinking during military service.“ A further employ- 
ment of non-Greeks as models is the emergence of treatises and manuals which 
collected and classified information pertaining to a particular pursuit or field. 
These manuals made their first appearance in the later fifth century, but became 
ubiquitous in the course of the fourth; they covered a wide range of topics, from 
medicine and biology to military, financial and political affairs. Such manuals 
collected pertinent information from the whole Mediterranean world and from 
both Greek and non-Greek communities. The earliest extant military treatise is 
the fourth-century How to survive under siege by Aeneas the Tactician.® It is 
based on an extensive collection of stories used to illustrate various military 
stratagems and measures. While most of them relate solely to communities in 
mainland Greece, some stories originate from the world of apoikiai and their 
interaction with non-Greek populations, while other stories concern Greeks or 
foreigners in Persian service, or conflicts between Greek communities and impe- 
rial powers. 

But the most impressive series of manuals and treatises collecting infor- 
mation is associated with Aristotle and his school. Oeconomica, a treatise tradi- 
tionally attributed to Aristotle, but apparently written in the last few decades of 
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the fourth century, includes a collection of fiscal stratagems for the raising of 
money and resources by states and rulers.® While the majority of the stratagems 
relate to Greek communities, a substantial number consists of stories about 
Persian satraps like Mausolus and Datames, or the Thracian king Cotys, as well 
as Greek mercenaries in the service of foreign rulers. Aristotle and his students 
also initiated a massive project of collecting evidence about the history, cus- 
toms, and constitutions of contemporary communities; ancient scholars at- 
tributed to Aristotle works on the constitutions of 158 communities, overwhelm- 
ingly Greek, but also including some non-Greek communities like the Lycians.° 
There was also a separate collection of Barbarian Customs, which comprised an 
equally impressive register concerning non-Greek communities ranging from 
the Carians to the Etruscans and the Romans.® 

But the barbarian repertoire was not restricted to providing useful examples 
or convenient stratagems. We have already explored how foreigners provide 
Greek authors with the dramatic setting in which to explore questions of identi- 
ty and morality, and the same applies to political questions, as illustrated by a 
famous Herodotean example. The Constitutional Debate is a debate among the 
seven Persian notables who conspired to kill the usurper of the throne about the 
form of constitution they should adopt.” Otanes speaks in favour of democracy, 
Megabyzus praises aristocracy, while Darius defends monarchy and carries the 
day, ultimately winning the competition to become king as well.” It is highly 
unlikely that Persian grandees could have been using the categories of Greek 
political thought or debated democracy decades before its emergence in Athens; 
but it is telling that Herodotus is keen to defend the historicity of the debate.” 
What is important is that Herodotus or his sources were willing to imagine how 
the Persians would have debated during a political crisis; the Persian crisis 
provided a majestic setting in which to present the claims in favour of and 
against the various constitutional forms. 

The belief that the success of a political system depends on educating exist- 
ing rulers to adopt and practise the right kind of values is effectively universal.” 
What is rather unique in Greek political thought is the exploration of ways of 
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constructing a novel and ideal political community.” One way in which foreign 
communities become models is by assimilating them to the classifications of 
Greek constitutional theory, with its distinctions between good and bad ver- 
sions of constitutions based on the rule of one (monarchies and tyrannies), the 
few (aristocracies and oligarchies) and the many (democracies and ochlocra- 
cies). Carthage is the most characteristic example of this assimilation; Aristotle 
offered an extensive discussion of the Carthaginian constitution in comparison 
to those of Sparta and Crete, based on the common view that they possessed the 
best constitutions as well as sharing many similar features.” 

Equally important is the role of foreign communities within some key pre- 
occupations of Greek political thought. One such preoccupation is the issue of 
leadership: what are the properties of a good leader and in what ways and con- 
ditions can he lead his comrades and subjects successfully? Leadership was one 
of the key topics of enquiry in the works of Xenophon, and the Cyropaedia 
opens with an explicit description of its aporia. Observing that among all living 
beings man is the one who is least willing to obey its leaders, Xenophon states 
that it is natural that the case of Cyrus the Great should be particularly relevant, 
as he was able to create an empire and rule over willing subjects who lived far 
away and belonged to the most diverse nations.” It is telling that the founder of 
the Persian Empire could be chosen as an illustration of the properties of the 
ideal ruler.” 

Another quest concerned administration. Greek communities had devel- 
oped only elementary and rather fragile systems of public administration; ac- 
cordingly, the imperial bureaucracies of Persia and Egypt exercised a strong 
influence on those Greek thinkers who were interested in such problems. He- 
rodotus described Persian imperial taxation” and the courier system,” while 
Heracleides of Cyme offered a detailed discussion of the organisation and logic 
of the Persian palace system.” Xenophon provides excellent illustrations of how 
Greek authors could make theoretical points by using the Persian system as a 
model. His Oeconomicus is a work about the ideal management of an estate; the 
Persian king is presented by Socrates as an ideal model of administration as 
regards both agriculture and warfare. Socrates describes the incentives offered 
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by the Persian king to encourage officials to protect and advance agriculture, as 
well as promote the careful management of land in the royal paradises; charac- 
teristically, when Socrates’ interlocutor expresses disbelief that the Persian king 
would ever bother about agriculture, Socrates replies with the textualisation of 
a story about how the Spartan commander Lysander visited Cyrus the Younger 
in his paradise and was told that the beautiful trees had been personally plant- 
ed by Cyrus.®° 

Another topic explored was state intervention to create the best citizen 
body. With the exception of Sparta, Greek communities did not have public 
systems of education. Accordingly, Greek authors who recognised the im- 
portance of education in shaping the best form of citizens could use as models 
non-Greek communities which did possess such systems; one example is Xeno- 
phon’s presentation of the Persian system of court education as a model for 
emulation.* Equally important was state regulation of social life. Xenophon 
maintained that, while Athenian laws only punished wrongdoers, Persian laws 
were superior in their proactive concern to reward good behaviour.” Plato’s 
Laws argued that, given the educative role of art, it is dangerous to leave it to 
the artists’ whim to determine the form and content of art; rather the state 
should legislate about it. To support this thesis, Plato used the example of Egyp- 
tian art, explaining that the Egyptians long ago established and consecrated 
standards from which the artists were not allowed to deviate, and this explains 
why Egyptian artworks have followed exactly the same styles and forms for 
thousands of years.® 

Finally, we can approach the issue of utopias: the depiction of ideal com- 
munities which are situated either faraway in time or faraway in space.™ In the 
course of the classical period authors started to situate utopian communities in 
the ethnographic and historical present. Herodotus provides a memorable de- 
scription of Ethiopian society in the course of his account of how the Persian 
king Cambyses attempted and failed to conquer it.® The Ethiopians live to the 
age of 120 by drinking milk and eating meat provided miraculously by the Table 
of the Sun, and they despise the trappings of civilisation, such as purple cloaks, 
golden jewellery, and perfumes. Equally interesting is the way in which intellec- 
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tuals developed the utopian image of another faraway nation, the Scythians. 
The fourth-century historian Ephorus of Cyme is credited with a powerful 
presentation of the Scythians as a utopian society.® He decried other historians 
for presenting Scythians as only cruel and barbarous, claiming that other Scyth- 
ians could be used as models of good conduct due to their just lives. The Scythi- 
ans are not only presented as vegetarians who abstain from killing any living 
creature, but, because they do not engage in money-getting, they are shown as 
frugal and just, they are invincible to their enemies, and they have everything in 
common, including their wives and children.*’ 


Alien wisdom 


When Herodotus visited the Black Sea, there was one Scythian he knew about 
already: this was the famous Anacharsis, about whom various stories circulated 
among Herodotus’ Greek contemporaries. Herodotus narrates how Anacharsis 
travelled around the world and became famous for his wisdom, and how on his 
return trip to Scythia stopped at the Greek apoikia of Cyzicus, became initiated 
into the cult of the Mother of the Gods, and vowed to introduce this cult to 
Scythia. When the Scythians found out, he was killed by his own brother, the 
king;** king Scyles met a similar death a few generations later for introducing 
the cult of Dionysus.” 

The story of Anacharsis is instructive on many levels. We do not know 
whether he was a historical individual; Herodotus claims to have been given 
Anacharsis’ Scythian genealogy by Tymnes, the chief official of king Ari- 
apeithes.*° But even if this were the case, the Anacharsis of Greek literature has 
little to do with a historical Scythian prince; rather, Anacharsis is one among 
many foreign characters in Greek literature who became famous for their partic- 
ular kind of wisdom. Some foreign sages, like the Egyptian Amasis or the Per- 
sian Zoroaster,”! were individuals who existed in their own national traditions; 
others, like Abaris, existed only within the Greek imaginary universe. What is 
important to stress is that by the fifth century the figure of the foreign sage was 
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well-established in Greek culture: Herodotus already reports on Anacharsis, 
Amasis,” and Abaris® as well-known sages, while his contemporary Xanthus of 
Lydia was the earliest author to mention Zoroaster in Greek literature.” 

These foreign sages became major figures of Greek literature primarily from 
the Hellenistic period onwards: Anacharsis became the author of Epistles and a 
central character in the dialogues of Lucian,” while various Greek works at- 
tributed to Zoroaster date from the Hellenistic period onwards.” But we can 
trace the beginnings of this phenomenon already during the classical period. 
Heracleides Ponticus, a student of Plato from Heracleia in the Black Sea, was 
one of the earliest Greek authors to make foreign sages major characters in phil- 
osophical dialogues with a historical setting.” His Abaris expressed beliefs in 
the existence of gods and the transmigration of souls;”* another one of his dia- 
logues was apparently named after Zoroaster,” while a third presented a Per- 
sian magus circumnavigating Africa and visiting the court of the Syracusan 
tyrant Gelon.’” 

Equally interesting for our subject are the cults that led to the death of 
Anacharsis and Scyles; the Scythians allegedly killed them because they con- 
sidered the Mother of the Gods and Dionysus as typical Greek deities, whose 
cults were unfit for Scythians to take part in. The Herodotean irony is that both 
deities and their cults were constantly described by the Greeks themselves as of 
non-Greek origin. Herodotus explicitly comments that Dionysiac cult differed 
from normal Greek cults and therefore must have been an introduction from 
Egypt,’ while Euripides presents Dionysus in the Bacchae as a foreign new- 
comer from Asia.’” The orgiastic cult of the Mother is equally often depicted in 
Greek sources as a foreign import.'? We are thus faced with a paradox: what is 
typically Greek in the eyes of Herodotus’ Scythians can at the same time be de- 
scribed as a foreign cult by the Greeks. In the same way that the image of the 
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foreign sage is an inherent feature of Greek culture, the image of the foreign 
deity and cult is equally pregnant with meaning. 

We should examine the filters and topoi through which the traditions of al- 
ien wisdom are utilised in Greek culture. One such topos is a cosmopolitan uni- 
verse of civilisation, art, and science. Many cultures have discourses about how 
civilisation, the arts and the sciences emerged, and how they reached their pre- 
sent state.’ But in most cases these discourses attempt to explain how the arts 
and sciences emerged within one particular culture. What is peculiar about the 
Greek discourses is how the unit of analysis is the whole known human uni- 
verse. There is also no doubt that most ancient cultures were affected by the 
international mobility of people, goods, ideas, and technologies; the Greek 
peculiarity was the creation of a discourse which purported to investigate this 
very process.’ Given that the Greeks were keenly aware of the antiquity of 
many of the foreign cultures with which they were in contact, it is not surprising 
how often they were willing to attribute discoveries and inventions to non- 
Greeks. Hecataeus attributed the origins of the Greek alphabet to the Egyptian 
Danaus,” while Hellanicus attributed the first construction of iron weapons to 
the Scythian king Saneunus;’” Aristotle claimed that the theoretical sciences 
were first developed when people could afford leisure from making a living; 
accordingly, mathematical science was invented in Egypt, where the priestly 
caste could devote its time to research." 

It should be noted that the Greek discourse of the discovery of the arts and 
sciences only very partially matches the processes taking place in the real 
world.’°? Some Greeks attributed the importation of the alphabet to Greece to the 
Phoenician Cadmus,"”° and this surely reflects in some way the fact that the 
Greek alphabet did derive from the Phoenician; but other Greeks attributed its 
introduction to the Egyptians, as we just saw, or even to Greek mythical heroes 
like Palamedes."” The Greek discourses are informed by the real processes, but 
they primarily express a Greek topos, which is willing to attribute priority and 
debts to foreign cultures. The importance of this topos for the history of interac- 
tions between Greeks and non-Greeks can hardly be overestimated; for it pro- 
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vided a means through which most foreign cultures could position themselves 
favourably within Greek culture, and even claim a position of superiority. 

A second topos was predicated on the first: Greek authors could claim privi- 
leged access to alien wisdom in order to give authority to the views they ex- 
pressed. The claim that Pythagoras had been educated in Egypt was an authori- 
al strategy that aimed to give authority and credibility to a Greek view by means 
of appeal to alien wisdom, even if the concept of metempsychosis did not exist 
in Egyptian culture. The antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, the continuity of 
tradition established by its archives, and the apocryphal and inaccessible 
knowledge secreted by temples and priests, were the major tropes through 
which Greek authors employed the image of Egypt in their authorial projects.’ 
The antiquity of Egyptian civilisation could be employed in order to scrutinise 
and correct Greek traditions; Herodotus used Egyptian and Phoenician tradi- 
tions about Heracles in order to correct the Greek chronology of Heracles and 
distinguish between a divine and a heroic Heracles.” 

Plato employed the image of Egyptian archives and their apocryphal 
knowledge in order to give legitimacy to his notorious tale of Atlantis."* The 
setting is Solon’s visit to the Egyptian city of Sais and his conversation with the 
priests of Neith. As in the similar story of Hecataeus,’’ Solon’s attempt to pre- 
sent Greek myths and genealogies is ridiculed by an old Egyptian priest, who 
famously claims that all Greeks are children, and goes on to narrate the story of 
the primeval Athenians and their struggle with Atlantis, which Solon subse- 
quently brings back to Athens." The Athenians did not know anything about 
primeval Athens and Atlantis because deluges and catastrophes had broken the 
stream of tradition; but in Egypt, the morphology of the land has prevented the 
catastrophic loss of memory, and old stories had been preserved by the priests. 
It is impressive to note what care Plato has taken to give verisimilitude to the 
story. The city of Sais is related to Athens, as the founder goddess Neith is the 
Egyptian equivalent of Athena,'” and the presence of Greek names in an Egyp- 
tian tale is the result of Solon’s translating the Egyptian names into Greek 
ones." A different example is the Egyptian tale that Plato uses to illustrate his 
argument concerning the inferiority of writing to oral debate. Plato depicts the 
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Egyptian god Thoth, the inventor of arts, presenting his inventions to Ammon, 
the king of the gods, and defending their utility for mankind. Ammon accepts 
his other arguments, but contests Thoth’s defence of writing by arguing that 
writing can only weaken memory and cannot substitute the exchange of argu- 
ments in oral debate.” 

Finally, let us deal with the third topos: the construct of the foreign deity in 
Greek culture. The transfer and adoption of deities and mythologies across cul- 
tural boundaries was a long-term process in the ancient Mediterranean. What is 
of interest here is not the actual process of adoption, but the depiction and 
characterisation of deities as explicitly foreign. Like the other topoi we exam- 
ined above, this could take a variety of forms. Foreign deities could be adopted 
and assimilated, as well as depicted as foreign at the same time. During the fifth 
century the Athenian state adopted the cult of the Thracian deity Bendis. Since 
the Thracians had not yet developed an iconography of deities, the depiction of 
Bendis in Greek art was shaped by Greek deities perceived to be similar or 
equivalent to Bendis. In this case, it was Artemis who provided Bendis with the 
main elements of her iconography; but at the same time Bendis’ Thracian dress 
served to identify the goddess as explicitly foreign.”° 

More complex was the case of the Mother of the Gods and her consort At- 
tis.“! In the case of the Mother it is probable that there was a conflation be- 
tween, on the one hand, Greek deities who could play this role, such as Gaia or 
Rhea, the mother of the Olympian gods, and, on the other, the Phrygian deity 
Matar, whose epithet kubileya became Cybele, the alternative name of the Greek 
Mother. The Greek cult of the Mother involved ecstatic music and mysteries, 
while her Greek iconography came to depict her as a deity enthroned among 
lions and holding a tympanum (drum). While some elements of the Greek icono- 
graphy could be traced back to the Phrygian cult, the depiction of the tympanum 
as a standard divine attribute served to characterise the deity as quintessentially 
exotic. Equally interesting is the case of the divine escort Attis, who is not ap- 
parently attested as a deity in Phrygia, and who is absent from the early Greek 
references and depictions of the Mother. It is only in the latter half of the fourth 
century that Attis emerges in Greek literature and art; Greek artists depicted him 
as a shepherd with the typical costume of Oriental characters like Paris and the 
Amazons.” 
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But the topos of the foreign deity was not restricted to deities who were in- 
deed foreign; it could be equally applied to Greek deities in order to define and 
characterise particular aspects of their function. From early on the Greeks de- 
veloped narratives that depicted Dionysus as a foreign deity, even though ac- 
counts concerning his origins differed: some posited Thrace, others Asia Minor 
and yet others Nyssa in Ethiopia.’ Accordingly, and given the negligible pres- 
ence of Dionysus in Homer, modern scholars had long taken the Greeks at their 
word and considered Dionysus as a foreign deity who had only entered Greece 
at some point during the archaic period. It was only the discovery of Linear B 
tablets that mentioned Dionysus, which proved that the god had existed in the 
Greek pantheon since the second millennium.™ The depiction of Dionysus as a 
foreign ecstatic deity is memorably accomplished in Euripides’ Bacchae.” 

It is the combination of an ecstatic ritual with a secret rite that promised a 
better afterlife, which stands behind the use of the topos of the foreign deity in 
the case of Dionysus. Ecstatic rituals, although an essential feature of Greek 
culture, raised unavoidable questions of identity and morality; the Greeks could 
imagine such rituals as typical of effeminate barbarians and describe the deities 
of those rituals as foreign. Herodotus’ stories about the Scythians’ unwilling- 
ness to accept the ecstatic Greek rituals of Dionysus and the Mother, which the 
Greeks themselves could at the same time describe as foreign, brilliantly reveals 
the inherent paradox. On the other side stand the Greek mystery cults: secret 
rites requiring initiation which promised a better afterlife. Mystery cults seem 
equally typically Greek, as there is hardly any evidence for such cults among 
non-Greek Mediterranean religions.”° Nevertheless, the Greeks recognised the 
antiquity of non-Greek religions, and in particular that of Egypt, where partici- 
pation in the cult was largely restricted to the priests, and where the cult of 
Osiris, the ruler of the Underworld, aimed to ensure a happy afterlife. It is likely 
that it was through Greek influence from the Osiris myth and cult that Dionysus 
became associated with secret rites and the afterlife.” The concept of the for- 
eign sage and the foreign deity in Greek culture were clearly informed by the 
processes of intercultural interaction; but they primarily reflect the expansion of 
the barbarian repertoire, which created a central, if peculiar, role for non-Greeks 
within Greek culture. 
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It is time to reach some conclusions. Both the image of the Barbarian and 
the interaction with non-Greek cultures played an immensely important role in 
shaping Greek culture. But the exchange approach has largely missed the pecu- 
liar self-referential way in which Greek culture interacted with other cultures; 
and the polarity approach has largely missed that the concept of the Barbarian 
included many more images than that of the polar Other. The peculiar barbarian 
repertoire in Greek culture allowed Greeks to use their interactions with other 
cultures in order to debate identities and moralities, solutions and models for 
practical issues or utopian reworkings, and intellectual debates concerning the 
world or the supernatural. This diversity of the barbarian repertoire reflects to 
an important extent a historical conjuncture: the diversity of the interactions 
between Greeks and non-Greeks during the archaic and classical periods. 
Greeks employed thousands of barbarian slaves, but thousands of Greeks 
worked for foreign kings; Greeks fought against barbarian empires, but also 
gave citizenship or Panhellenic honours to barbarian kings and rulers; Greeks 
encountered communities with primitive material cultures, as well as great 
ancient civilisations of enormous power and wealth; encounters in the world of 
apoikiai ranged from the creation of hybrid frontier societies to the stressing of 
the Greek identity of apoikiai through participation in the world of Panhellenic 
sanctuaries and games.”* Had Greek culture developed outside this conjunc- 
ture, the diverse barbarian repertoire might have never developed. But at the 
same time there were inherent features of the peculiar nature of Greek culture 
which explain why it was in a position to turn the diversity of encounters and 
interactions into the diversity of a barbarian repertoire employed widely in liter- 
ature and art. Future research into intercultural interaction in the ancient Medi- 
terranean will need to address seriously the peculiarity, as well as the im- 
portance, of the barbarian repertoire in Greek culture. 
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David Konstan 
Making Friends with Foreigners: Xenoi in 
the Homeric Epics 


Abstract: Xenos is a problematic term. Dictionaries and histories are largely in 
agreement that the primary sense of the term is “guest-friend,” to use the awk- 
ward compound that has become standard in English (cf. Chantraine, Diction- 
naire Etymologique; Liddell Scott Jones, Greek-English Dictionary; Brill Diction- 
ary of Ancient Greek; Finley, World of Odysseus; Herman Ritualised Friendship). 
Only later, it is argued, did the sense of “stranger” or “foreigner” develop. What 
is more, the relationship of guest-friendship or hospitality (xenia) is imagined as 
having an institutional, contractual, and hereditary character; to quote Moses 
Finley, whose treatment was seminal: “Guest-friendship was a very serious 
institution, the alternative to marriage in forging bonds between rulers.... Guest- 
friend and guest-friendship were far more than sentimental terms of human 
affection. In the world of Odysseus they were technical names for very concrete 
relationships, as formal and as evocative of rights and duties as marriage. And 
they remained so well thereafter.” Or again, Gabriel Herman writes: “a person 
could die, but the role of xenos could not.” In my chapter, I turn this description 
on its head. I argue that in Homer, the term xenos means precisely “stranger,” 
and that xenia is not a formal bond, does not involve reciprocal obligations, and 
is not passed on to descendants. I suggest that a foreigner (xenos) may indeed 
be treated as a member of one’s own community, and so be regarded as a philos 
xenos, that is, a “dear foreigner,” an expression in which the notion of stranger 
is not lost or submerged under the title of “guest” (for which there is no precise 
term in classical Greek). I illustrate the process by which a foreigner is afforded 
such hospitable recognition, which, however, has nothing to do with ritual or 
formal compact. I hope that this will shed new light on the nature of social rela- 
tions in the archaic period of Greece. 
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In the great majority of cases, the word xenos in the Homeric epics is uncontro- 
versially translated as “stranger,” or sometimes “foreigner.” In a number of 


1 Mentions of xenos in the Odyssey are almost ten times more frequent than in the Iliad, but 
most of them unambiguously signify “stranger.” Examples are Od. 1.231 (Telemachus to Mentes 
[actually Athena]); 4.371 (Eidothea, daughter of Proteus, to Menelaus. So too 6.187 (Nausicaa to 
Odysseus); 6.208 (Nausicaa of Odysseus, to her maids who have fled); 209, 246, 255, 277 (Nau- 
sicaa imagining what the sailors will say), 289. Cf. 7.24 (Odysseus to a girl, asking directions to 
Alcinous’ palace); 7.28, 7.32 (the child’s reply: the locals don’t like strangers), 7.48, 7.160, 162, 
166 (Echeneus to Alcinous, about Odysseus), 190 and 192 (Alcinous of Odysseus), 7.299 and 309 
(Alcinous to Odysseus), 342 (maids to Odysseus). Also 8.12, 8.28 (Alcinous: E¢tvoc 68’, obxK ois’ 
bc Tic, GAWHEVOS ikeT’ EL0v 6H, “This stranger, I know not who he is, has reached my house”), 
8.42. See too 9.252, 268, 270, 271 (xenoisin, Odysseus to Cyclops), 9.273 (Cyclops to Odysseus), 
478 (Odysseus to Cyclops). At 9.370, the Cyclops says he will eat Odysseus last, and 16 5€ tot 
Eewniov Zotat; Lattimore renders, “That’ll be my guest gift to you,” but I would translate, “That 
will be my welcome to a stranger” (cf. 9.267, where Odysseus requests such a reception: et Tt 
mlopots Eervriiov; “a gift suitable for strangers;” so too 9.356 and 365); 9.517 (Cyclops to Odys- 
seus, after he has been blinded). Again, 13.10 (Alcinous to Phaeacians of Odysseus); cf. 13.48, 
52, with article, “the stranger.” At 13.237, Athena (disguised as a young man) says to Odysseus: 
viimids cic, @ Eciv’, 7 THASEV ciATAOUBas, i-e., coming from far away; cf. 13. 248. Also 14.53 
(Odysseus to the swineherd Eumaeus); 13.56, 57, 58 (Eumaeus to Odysseus, addressed as 
stranger); cf. 14.80; 14.102 Eeivoi te kai avtob, (Eumaeus on herdsmen, both Odysseus’ own 
and foreign, who bring animals to the suitors; they may just be others on Ithaca, but possibly 
come from abroad. Further exchanges between Odysseus and Eumaeus at 14.145, 361, 402, 414, 
and 443. Cf. further 15.266 (Telemachus to the seer Theoclymenus, addressed as xeine; 326, 352, 
390 (all Eumaeus to Odysseus), 536 (Telemachus to Theoclymenus), 542 (Telemachus about 
Theoclymenus); 16.44 (Telemachus to Odysseus, not yet recognized); 16.57, 70, and 78 (Telem- 
achus of Odysseus), 108 (Odysseus on the mistreatment of strangers by the suitors), 113 and 181 
(Telemachus to Odysseus); 17.10, 14, 53, (Telemachus of Odysseus), 72 and 84 (of Odysseus), 
163 (Penelope to Odysseus), 185 (Eumaeus to Odysseus), 345 (Telemachus of Odysseus), 350 
(Eumaeus to Odysseus), 371 (Melanthius about Odysseus), 382 (Eumaeus of Odysseus), 398 
(Antinous of Odysseus), 442 (Odysseus, a fictional account of how he was handed over to a 
xenos), 478 (Antinous to Odysseus), 485 (general comment on gods sometimes appearing as 
strangers), 501 (Penelope on Odysseus), 508 (Penelope to Eumaeus of Odysseus); 17.544 (Pe- 
nelope to Eumaeus of Odysseus), 553 (Eumaeus to Odysseus); 17.584 (Eumaeus to Penelope of 
Odysseus), 586 (Penelope to Eumaeus of Odysseus); 18.38 (Antinous to Odysseus); 61 (Telema- 
chus to Odysseus), 106 (Odysseus to Irus, threatening him not to contend with strangers), 112 
(suitors to Odysseus), 122 (Amphinomus to Odysseus, after the match with Irus: yaiipe, matep @ 
Eeive, y€votd Tot &¢ mep Omticow, an effort at politeness), 222 and 223 (Penelope to Telemachus 
of Odysseus), 233 (Telemachus of Odysseus to Penelope), 327 (Melantho to Odysseus), 357 
(Eurymachus to Odysseus), 401 (suitors of Odysseus), 416 and 420 (Amphinomus of Odysseus); 
19.27 (Telemachus of Odysseus to Eurycleia); 66 (Melantho to Odysseus); 94 (Penelope of Odys- 
seus to Melantho), 99 (Penelope of Odysseus to Eurynome), 104 (Penelope to Odysseus), 124 
(Penelope to Odysseus), 134 (Penelope of strangers generally), 215, 253, and 309 (Penelope to 
Odysseus), 371 (Eurycleia, general comment on feivwv tnAedanm@v, remote strangers), 379 
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instances, however, it is taken to mean “guest” or “friend,” or is rendered by the 
compound expression, “guest-friend.” In this latter sense, the word may be 
applied, it is said, either to the guest or the host, and is sometimes translated 
accordingly. What is more, the idea of “guest-friendship,” or “hospitality,” is 
assumed to be the original meaning of the term, and is thought by some schol- 
ars to reflect an institution that may go back to Indo-European society. In this 
chapter, I argue that this conception is a figment, and that xenos consistently 
refers to a stranger in the Iliad and Odyssey, or, more precisely, an unknown or 
unrecognized foreigner (it is taken for granted that one knows members of one’s 
own community). Contrary to what I believe is the unanimous view of classical 
scholars, xenos in itself does not mean “guest” or “guest-friend.” When it seems 
to bear this sense, it is thanks to a modifier that nevertheless leaves the sense of 
“stranger” intact. 

I begin by looking at a passage that illustrates the claim I am making, after 
which I review the prevailing interpretation of xenos and xenia. I then examine 
those occurrences of xenos and related terms in the Iliad and Odyssey that are 
most commonly taken to signify the host and guest relationship, and show that 
in each case they make better sense when understood in the sense of “stranger.” 
I propose as well a new etymology for xenos. Finally, I look at a few post- 
Homeric instances, to illustrate the usage in the classical period. 


(Eurycleia of strangers generally, but none, she says, looking so much like Odysseus— 
something Penelope surely perceived as well), 509, 560, and 589 (Penelope to Odysseus). Also 
20.129 (Telemachus of Odysseus to Eurycleia), 166 (Eumaeus to Odysseus), 178 (Melanthius to 
Odysseus), 191 (Philoetius, friendly cowherd, of Odysseus), 199 (Philoetius to Odysseus), 236 
(Philoetius to Odysseus), 293 (Ctesippus, suitor, of Odysseus), 305 (Telemachus of Odysseus to 
Ctesippus), 318 (Telemachus general reference to mistreatment of strangers in his house), 324 
(Agelaus, a suitor, of Odysseus), 360 (Eurymachus of Odysseus); 21.288 (Antinous to Odysseus, 
when he asks for the bow), 292 (Antinous, noting that no other stranger or beggar is even al- 
lowed to listen in: od6é Tig GAAOS / TETEpwWV HVOWV Eeivos Kal MTWXOG aKovEt); 334 (Penelope 
of Odysseus to Eurymachus), 349 (Telemachus of Odysseus to Penelope), 424 (Odysseus of 
himself to Telemachus); 22.27 (suitors to Odysseus, after he begins the slaughter); 23.28 (Eu- 
rycleia of Odysseus to Penelope, revealing that the stranger is Odysseus); 24.281 (Laertes to 
Odysseus). Cf. Il. 24.202-203 (Hecuba to Priam, about to set out for Achilles’ tent): a pot mf 61 
TOL ppéves oixove’, fg TO Maps neEp / EkAe’ En’ dvOPWrOUS Eeivous NS claw dvéecoetc. Online 
concordances are available at https://www.scholarsonline.org/~drmcm/homconc and 
http://homer.library.northwestern.edu. See also Gavito 2017, who lists 200 occurrences in the 
Odyssey, although 125 of these are addressed or applied to Odysseus, who is sometimes denot- 
ed as ho xeinos, “that stranger;” he is “that unknown visitor,” even in his own home. See Rus- 
so, Fernandez-Galiano, and Heubeck 1988, ad 17.10. 
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As it happens, the abstract noun xenia occurs only twice in Homer, both 
times in the last book of the Odyssey, in the passage where Odysseus meets his 
father, Laertes, and at first pretends to be Eperitus, son of Apheidas, from the 
city of Alybas, where he claims to have received Odysseus and given him many 
gifts. Still thinking he is a stranger, Laertes addresses his son: 


“Stranger [Eeiv’],” Laertes answered, weeping, “you have indeed reached the country you 
mentioned, but wild and reckless men possess it. The countless gifts that you graciously 
gave were bestowed in vain. If you had found him alive in his homeland of Ithaca [I@dxn¢ 
évi &rnw] he would have sent you forth having graced you with ample gifts and good 
xenia [evin aya@ij]. But tell me truly how long has it been since you entertained 
[Eeivicoac] him, your unlucky xenos [oov Eeivov 6Uotnvov], my son, if indeed he was alive, 
whom the deep-sea fish have eaten, or who has become a prey to birds and beasts, far 
from his own people [tfjAe ~idwv] and his fatherland [matpi6oc ains]” (Od. 24.281-292). 


A little later, Odysseus, still in disguise, affirms that he sent Odysseus off with 
good omens, and that “our hearts [6updc] were full, hoping to join again in 
xenia [pei~eo8at Eevin] and to give glorious gifts” (24.313-314). 

What does xenia mean here? Lattimore renders it in the first passage as “en- 
tertainment” and in the second as “friendship;” for the latter, Kline, following 
Murray’s Loeb, gives “meet again as guest and host.”* Now, ever since antiquity, 
scholars have raised questions about the authenticity of the final book of the 
Odyssey, but I do not wish to dismiss the use of xenia here on that account, 
though conceivably it is a later addition to the text. Clearly, the word refers to a 
relationship between xenoi, as does the verb xenizein, which means something 
like “entertain a xenos.” But what is a xenos? In Laertes’ greeting to Odysseus, 
whom he does not recognize, xeine unproblematically means “stranger,” that is, 
someone previously unknown. Is the stranger necessarily a foreigner? Very 
likely, since no one in the Homeric epics addresses a member of his or her own 
community in this way. One’s own people are not xenoi but philoi, as we see in 
the same passage, where Laertes fears that his son has died “far from his philoi 
[tijAe ~idwv] and his fatherland [natpisoc ains].” Although the core sense of 
philos is “dear,” as I have argued elsewhere (see further, below), it may be used 
inclusively to designate one’s own people, who are naturally regarded as fa- 
vored, in contrast to outsiders. Foreigners who are close acquaintances, or who 
are comrades in arms, may also be regarded as philoi. Thus, no two individuals 
on the Achaean side in the Iliad refer to one another as xenos, although they 


2 For Kline’s translation, see https://www.poetryintranslation.com/PITBR/Greek/Odhome.php; 
accessed 29 August 2021. 
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hale from various lands. Xeine, then, as Laertes uses the vocative here, signifies 
a foreigner who is also a stranger, someone one does not know and with whom 
one has not had a previous relationship. That xenos should embrace both senses 
of stranger, that is, someone both unknown and from a foreign land, is not sur- 
prising. There is the same ambiguity in the Italian word straniero and the Span- 
ish extranjero. When necessary or useful, it was always possible to disambigu- 
ate the term. Thus, just as Italian has forastiero and Spanish forastero to 
designate a foreigner in the narrower sense, irrespective of whether he or she is 
an acquaintance, so too ancient Greek had allodapos and other terms to specify 
a person from another land (e.g. Od. 3.74). 

But if “stranger” is what Laertes means when he greets his masquerading 
son as xeine, what does he have in mind when he speaks of Odysseus as “your 
unlucky xenos [dv Eeivov &votnvov]?” Clearly, he believes that Eperitus of 
Alybas, the identity that Odysseus has assumed, and his own son Odysseus 
have met, and that Eperitus was kind enough to act as his host and bestow rich 
presents on Odysseus. Does the word still mean “stranger” here? Lattimore 
translates, “guest of yours,” whereas James Huddleston’s version, adopted by 
the “Chicago Homer,” gives “your guest” and Murray’s Loeb edition has simply 
“suest” (most other translations follow suit). The answer I propose is yes, it 
means “stranger,” in full awareness that I am going against the vast majority of 
scholarly opinion. The key lies in the possessive pronoun: In addressing the 
man he supposes to be Eperitus, Laertes speaks of Odysseus as “your unlucky 
xenos [oov Eeivov Svat Hvov], my son.” If the word merely signified “guest” or 
“suest-friend,” the possessive would be redundant, above all in combination 
with the demonstrative, éxeivov. It would have sufficed to say, “when you enter- 
tained that unfortunate guest, my son” (te Eeivicoas exeivov / Eetvov SvoTN- 
vov, €y0v maid’). I propose that Laertes’ words rather mean “that stranger of 
yours” or “your stranger.” Odysseus remains an outsider in Eperitus’ land, but 
he has been received as though he were a member of the community, one of 
Eperitus’ own-a philos, as we shall see. This quasi-adoption requires that we 
remain aware of Odysseus’ status as a foreigner. The word xeinos has not 
changed its meaning in the eight lines that separate the vocative xeine from the 
phrase son xeinon. The essence of hospitality, which, contrary to the prevailing 
view, is by no means required of Homeric figures, lies in singling out those 
strangers whom one has consented to regard as though they were one’s own. 
This oxymoron is at the heart of the relationship. 

Before proceeding to discuss further passages and advancing my dissident 
interpretation, let me set out the prevailing view of xenos. The first definition 
provided in Liddell Scott Jones (LSJ), the authoritative Greek-English lexicon, 
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reads: “guest-friend, applied to persons and states bound by a treaty or tie of 
hospitality.” The hyphenated word arouses suspicion: why the compound? 
English, at least, has no special category by which to distinguish between 
guests who are friends and those who are mere acquaintances, not to mention 
strangers or foreigners. Modern Greek emtoxéntns (fem. emtoxéntpta), in turn, is 
again inclusive of persons previously known or unknown, as in the phrase, 
“YmOSEXETAL TOUG EMLOKENTES OTNV Eicod0 Tov omtTLoOv Tov”? (the ancient Greek 
EmloKemtns means rather an “inspector,” LSJ). Classical Greek, on the contrary, 
seems to have had no word corresponding to the modern English “guest,” in the 
very general sense of “A person who is invited to visit someone’s home or attend 
a particular social occasion” (Oxford English Dictionaries Online), without dis- 
tinction between friend and stranger.’ 

LSJ further notes that hospitality is an asymmetrical relation, unlike, for ex- 
ample, friendship, where both parties to such a tie are simply called “friends” or 
philoi. With hospitality, on the contrary, there must be one person who provides 
it and another who is the recipient, as is the case, for example, with benefactor 
and beneficiary. Thus, we are told that xenos normally means “guest,” but it can 
also signify “host.” Up to this point, the definition offered by LSJ is in accord 
with ancient lexica and the Homeric scholia, which go back ultimately to the 
Alexandrian critics. For example, a scholion deriving from Didymus (1st c. BCE) 
on Iliad 4.377 (377b) states: “xenos is both the one who receives and the one who 
has been received” (Eeivoc: EEvocg Kal 6 bexOpEvoG Kai 6 SexBeic). The lexicon 
compiled by Hesychius (ca. 5th century AD) defines a xeinos (s.v.) as “a friend 
[philos] from a foreign land [xené, sc. gé]”; as we shall see, the association of 
philos with xenos is significant, though not precisely in the way Hesychius indi- 
cates. The Byzantine Etymologicum Magnum (ca. 1150) in turn treats xenos as an 
equivalent of “foreigner:” “Allodapés and Allodapos: of another nationality, 
xenos” (AAAoSamtrjsg Kai AAAOSamdc: AAAoEBvijc, Sévoc, p. 68.2-3). Under the 
lemma xenos, however, we read: “in two senses: both the one who receives the 
xenos and the one who has come from a foreign land” (Aiy@c" Kai 6 bmoSeyopuE- 
vos Tov E€vov, Kal 6 NO TSG GAAOSartis KWV, p. 610.30—-31). The lexicon goes 
on to affirm that xenos in fact signifies three different things: a philos; someone 
addressed in mutual conversation (the example given is Eeive tic el 1060ev 8’ 


3 “He welcomes the visitors at the entrance of his house;” Aeéixo ty¢ Kolvyg veoeAAnvixys — 
HIIvAn yia thv eMnvixyn yAwooa, available at http://www.greek-language.gr/greekLang/mod 
ern_greek/tools/lexica/triantafyllides/search.html?page=3&lq=%CE%BE%CE%AD%CE%BD% 
CE%BF &dq=; accessed 29 August 2021. 

4 https://en.oxforddictionaries.com/definition/guest; accessed 29 August 2021. 
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eiAnAov8ac; “who are you, xenos, and where have you come from?”); and what 
is wondrous or strange, in the sense of paradoxical.*> Again, Eustathius, in his 
commentary on Odyssey 1.123, remarks: “A xenos in Homer is regularly someone 
from a foreign land who has been befriended; the ancients clearly indicate that 
the one who gave xenia and the one who got it were called one another’s 
xenoi.”® 

Returning to LSJ, we may note that the modern dictionary goes well beyond 
what is recorded in these sources and affirms that the term xenos designates not 
just any visitor. Rather, it indicates an enduring and effectively contractual 
relationship, based on a formal pact or at the very least an implicit bond that 
entails obligations on both parties to the relation (“applied to persons and 
states bound by a treaty or tie of hospitality, Od. 1.313, etc.”). The dictionary 
goes on to inform us, in definitions II and III, that xenos may bear the more 
general sense of “stranger” or “foreigner,” or sometimes “wanderer” or “refu- 
gee,” without any implication of a lasting relation. The status of foreigner 
seems to be built into the notion of “guest-friend” as well, inasmuch as “per- 
sons and states bound by a treaty or tie of hospitality” are presumably not local. 
Of course, this is true of states, but it evidently pertains to individuals as well, 
since fellow citizens are bound to one another by ties other than hospitality 
alone. If one receives a fellow-citizen in one’s home, the two are not normally 
designated as xenoi. 

Other dictionaries give the same range of meanings. Thus Pierre Chan- 
traine, in the Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque: Histoire des mots, 
notes s.v.: “The original meaning is that of ‘guest’ or ‘host’ [héte] bound by re- 
ciprocal relations of welcome confirmed by gifts, which can also bind their de- 
scendants.”’ Chantraine refers to Benveniste’s majestic study, Institutions indo- 
européennes (1.94—95), and he adds that xenos “may be used of the one who is 
received and the one who receives,”® although he duly writes, “cf. however, 
Eevod0xkoc.” The latter word seems unambiguously to mean “host” in Homer, 
and so, when it is paired with xenos, it may suggest that the latter term refers 
more strictly to the one who is received (cf. iv’ Ouds TepnwpE8a MdvtEs Eetvob0- 
Kol Kat Eetvoc, Od. 8.543; Eetvoc pvioKetat pata mavta avhpoc EEtvodxov, 


5 Xnuaivet 6€ tia tov pidov.... Inpaivet 6 kai Tov év Ti Kotvi ovvnVeia Aeyopevov.... Inpat- 
Vet Kal BAVHAOTIKOV, WC TO, Eévov Kai Mapaso£ov, p. 610.36-42. 

6 Eévoc b€ dei Mapa TH month, 0 dnd Eeviag prriwGeig. Stt SE Kai 6 Mov Thy Eeviav Kai o 
MAOXWV avTIyy, FEvot GAATAOts EAEyOVTO, SNAovot Caps oi maAatoi. 

7 “Le sens originel est celui d’‘héte’ lié par des relations réciproques d’accueil confirmées par 
des dons, ce qui peut lier les descendants.” 

8 “peut se dire de celui qui est recu et de celui qui recoit.” 
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15.55). Chantraine then asserts, “hence ‘stranger’” (d’ou ‘étranger’), as though 
this were a development of the primary sense, that is, hospitality. Chantraine 
clearly takes the meaning “guest-friend” to be the primitive sense, and what is 
more, he assumes that it denotes a relation governed by protocols of reciprocity; 
indeed, he states further that the bond is in theory hereditary, and so has some- 
thing of the stability and permanence of a legal tie. (I return below to the etymo- 
logical arguments adduced by Chantraine and others that relate xenos to no- 
tions of hospitality and reciprocity.) So, too, the recent and excellent Brill 
Dictionary of Ancient Greek, edited by Franco Montanari, offers as the first defi- 
nition of xenos “stranger, foreigner, with whom relations of hospitality hold, 
guest or host.”? The entry also gives “stranger given hospitality as a guest, 
guest,” and “one who receives guests, host.” It then adds “of another country, 
foreign,” with special reference to the substantive, modified by the definite 
article (6 évoc), which is defined as “foreigner, stranger” (as in the other dic- 
tionaries, the use of the term to designate foreign mercenary soldiers is also 
noted). It is no accident that the first definition offered is that of “guest- 
friendship.””° 

This conception of the relationship between xenoi received a great boost in 
the seminal work by Moses Finley, The World of Odysseus, first published in 
1954. In connection with the episode in the sixth book of the Iliad, in which 
Diomedes and Glaucus exchange armor, Finley writes: 


Guest-friendship was a very serious institution, the alternative to marriage in forging 
bonds between rulers; and there could have been no more dramatic test of its value in 
holding the network of relationships together than just such a critical moment. Guest- 
friend and guest-friendship were far more than sentimental terms of human affection. In 
the world of Odysseus they were technical names for very concrete relationships, as for- 
mal and as evocative of rights and duties as marriage. And they remained so well thereaf- 
ter (Finley 2002, 90). 


Finley’s view of guest-friendship was elaborated and made even more formal by 
Gabriel Herman, in his book, Ritualised Friendship and the Greek City, published 
by Cambridge University Press in 1987. Commenting on the same passage in 


9 Citation: “Sévog” in: The Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek, edited by, Franco Montanari. Con- 
sulted online on 29/04/2019 https://dictionaries-brillonline-com.proxy.library.nyu.edu/search# 
dictionary=montanari&id=81189. First published online: July 2015. 

10 But note Zelnick-Abramovitz 2018: “The basic sense of the word xenos (plural xenoi) is 
‘foreigner’ — an outsider who stays for a short while in another community without becoming a 
full member of it.” “Foreigner,” yes; but the term applies broadly to any stranger, not just one 
who has been a temporary visitor in a foreign land. 
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Homer’s Iliad, Herman, who had translated Finley’s book into Hebrew, remarks: 
“That the obligations of guest-friendship should be set above all other obliga- 
tions was for the epic poet a part of the natural order of things” (p. 2). Herman 
insists on the hereditary nature of the xenos relation; as he puts it: “a person 
could die, but the role of xenos could not.” Herman defines “ritualized friend- 
ship,” of which xenia is the principal example in classical Greece, as “a bond of 
solidarity manifesting itself in an exchange of goods and services between indi- 
viduals originating in separate social units” (p. 10). There were indeed other 
social ties, designated by terms such as philos and hetairos, but only xenos re- 
ferred uniquely to relations between strangers or foreigners. Again, Herman 
observes: “The most important feature xenia shared with kinship was the as- 
sumption of perpetuity: once the rites establishing the relationship were com- 
pleted, the bond was believed to persist in latent form even if the partners did 
not interact with one another” (p. 16). To take a more recent pronouncement 
along these lines, Marc Domingo Gygax, in his fine book, Benefaction and Re- 
wards in the Ancient Greek City: The Origins of Euergetism, published in 2016, 
affirms that “the proxenia evoked the ancient institution of xenia (ritualized 
friendship). Xenia was (inter alia) an agreement of solidarity and complicity that 
morally obliged the parties—who became something close to relatives—to watch 
over one another.” Xenia was, Domingo Gygax adds, hereditary, just as proxenia 
was." 

The view of xenia as a quasi-contractual or institutional association was all 
the more readily accepted by scholars because such too was the dominant view 
concerning philia, “love” or “friendship.” Arthur Adkins, for example, in an 
influential study of Homeric values, writes, precisely in connection with the 
Iliadic passage on the exchange of armor between Diomedes and Glaucus: 
“these relationships [involving philotés, a poetic form of philia] have a very 
objective character. Once they have been established, their existence does not 
depend on the inclinations of those who are involved in them.” Nor, he adds, 
does philotés “depend on the feelings or inclinations of those who inherit it, 
since Glaucus and Diomedes have never seen one another before” (1972, 18).” 
This view of philia, like the corresponding interpretation of Roman amicitia, is 


11 Gygax 2016, 112. Proxenoi might pride themselves on the achievements of their ancestors, 
even at a meeting of the Assembly, where citizens normally refrained from lauding their own 
forebears (the etiquette was different in the law courts). But this was to manifest their benefac- 
tions to the city where they served as ambassadors, not a sign of formal obligation. See Harris 
2016, 145-155. 

12 Adkins 1972, 1-19. 
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well entrenched in classical scholarship. Malcolm Heath, for example, has writ- 
ten that philia in classical Greece “is not, at root, a subjective bond of affection 
and emotional warmth, but the entirely objective bond of reciprocal obligation; 
one’s philos [friend] is the man one is obliged to help, and on whom one can (or 
ought to be able to) rely for help when oneself is in need.”” Simon Goldhill 
adopted a similar position: “The appellation or categorization philos is used to 
mark not just affection but overridingly a series of complex obligations, duties 
and claims.” More recently, Tazuko Angela van Berkel writes in a more nu- 
anced vein: “The argument is not that @tAia is fundamentally incompatible with 
affection and emotions. If anything, given the ubiquitously highly valued na- 
ture of tia, it is extremely unlikely that positive emotions are absent in a piia 
bond. The claim is different: the term @tia does not in itself denote introspective 
phenomena. puiia is first and foremost a relational term.”» 

I have argued over the years that this view fails to take adequate account of 
the evidence for the nature of philia, as described and employed by ancient 
Greek writers." This is not the place to rehearse yet again the reasons why, as I 
maintain, philia is to be understood in the sense of “love” today, and is essen- 
tially an affective and elective bond which depends on the feelings and free 
choice of the individual. Alternatively, where philia signifies not simply love but 
the reciprocal tie of friendship, it connotes the mutual affection of the parties to 
the relation. There is, however, an extended sense in which a person’s “dear 
ones” may constitute one’s entire community, as opposed to foreigners. This 
usage is particularly common in epic diction, where philos in such contexts 
connotes the collective solidarity that ideally obtains in a given society. We 
have already seen an example in the expression, tijAe piAwv, which was 
equivalent to “far from one’s country.” In fact, the characterization of a xenos as 
philos marks a crucial shift in relationship. But this does not involve achieving a 
formal status as “guest-friend,” but rather the affirmation that an outsider—who 
remains just that—is being regarded as though he were a member of one’s own 
community. Let us look, then, at how xenos is employed in the Homeric epics, 
with special attention, as I have said, to those cases, on the whole relatively 
rare, in which scholars have perceived the notion of guest-friendship. In the 
end, we shall look at some later instances of the term as well. 


13 Heath 1987, 73-74. 

14 Goldhill 1986, 82. 

15 van Berkel 2020, 15. 

16 See especially Friendship in the Classical World, 1996. 
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I begin with the passage that has been central to interpretations of xenia as 
guest-friendship. Diomedes has been on an unstoppable rampage, inspiring 
fear in the Trojan army even greater, the poet allows, than Achilles did while he 
was still in active combat. In the sixth book of the Iliad, he encounters for the 
first time on the battlefield the Lycian hero Glaucus, a Trojan ally, and before 
engaging in combat he politely asks Glaucus whether he is a god or a mortal. To 
this, Glaucus, after remarking in a self-deprecatory spirit that “the generations 
of mortals are like the leaves on a tree,” which perish in a season though the 
trunk lives on, provides a detailed account of his lineage, including the tale of 
his grandfather Bellerophon. Diomedes recognizes the name, and recalls that 
his own grandfather, Oineus, had once entertained Bellerophon in his house— 
the word for “entertained” is xeinisa (217)—for twenty days, and that they had 
given each other fine gifts of hospitality: here the relevant term is xeinéia (218). 
With this, Diomedes plants his spear in the ground, and speaks cordially to his 
antagonist (Jl. 6.224—231). In the translation of Richmond Lattimore (1951), the 
passage runs as follows: 


Therefore I am your friend and host [§eivoc iAdos, xeinos philos] in the heart of Argos; you 
are mine in Lykia, when I come to your country [6f\pov, démon]. Let us avoid each other’s 
spears, even in close fighting. There are plenty of Trojans and famed companions in battle 
for me to kill, whom the god sends me or those I run down with my swift feet, many 
Achaians for you to slaughter, if you can do it. But let us exchange our armor, so that 
these others may know how we claim to be guests and friends from the days of our fathers 
[Eeivot matpwiot, xeinoi patréioi]. 


In rendering xeinos philos as “friend and host,” Lattimore has split a compound 
expression, in which philos is certainly an adjective modifying xeinos, into two 
distinct roles. The reason, no doubt, is that “friend and stranger” sounded odd 
to his ears, as it may well do to ours; it bears the character of an oxymoron, 
however we construe the paired noun and adjective. But oxymoron is just what 
it is. Diomedes proclaims to Glaucus that, although he is a stranger, hencefor- 
ward if ever he visits Diomedes in Argos, Diomedes will welcome him as though 
he were one of his own dear ones, which is, as I have indicated, the sense that 
philos in these contexts bears in Homer. There is no reason to strip the term 
xenos or xeinos of its common significance as “foreigner,” that is, a person who 
is unknown and, by implication, an inhabitant of a different polis or country, as 
opposed to a member of one’s own community (or, in later Greek, a fellow- 
citizen, astos or sumpolités). On the contrary, the function of the modifier philos 
is to indicate precisely that a stranger is being treated as though he were one of 
the philoi, that is, those entitled by their status to proper consideration and not 
potentially an object of hostility or exploitation. When Oineus entertained Bel- 
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lerophon and the two exchanged gifts of the sort that are given to and received 
from strangers, that is, xeinia as opposed to ordinary déra or déreai (the more 
general terms), they were affirming that even though they were mutually for- 
eigners they would extend the same courtesies to one another that they would if 
they were in fact philoi. 

But what of Diomedes’ suggestion that he is a xeinos philos to Glaucus, and 
Glaucus to him, as a result of that initial act of hospitality between their grand- 
fathers, and his proposal that they exchange armor “so that these too [kai ol8e, 
that is, other warriors] may know that we claim to be xeinoi patréioi” (6@pa Kat 
olSe yv@ow Ott Eeivot natpwior evydped" civat)? Does this not sound as though 
the relationship established by their forebears was hereditary and now binds 
Diomedes and Glaucus as well? The answer is no. To begin with, nothing in the 
text suggests that either Diomedes or Glaucus is bound to respect the relation- 
ship between their grandparents. Diomedes proposes the idea to Glaucus as a 
choice: if he wishes, they can exchange armor, which in these rather odd cir- 
cumstances is to count as xeinia or the kind of present that a host and a foreign 
visitor may give each other. In this way they can make it known that they have 
determined to treat each other as philoi, even though they are foreign to one 
another and on opposing sides in the war. The whole idea, of course, is bizarre: 
how are others to recognize that Diomedes is wearing Glaucus’ armor and vice 
versa? Might they not mistake them for each other, as Patroclus imagines that 
the Trojans will believe that Achilles has returned to battle when he emerges 
wearing Achilles’ armor? Let us not dwell on the point: the entire scene is surre- 
al, as we can see also from Homer’s little joke at the end, where he comments in 
his own voice that some god must have stolen away Glaucus’ wits for giving 
away golden armor worth a hundred oxen for bronze armor worth only nine. 
The relevant fact is that by treating the exchange of armor as xeinia, Diomedes 
and Glaucus decide, in the moment, to act as philoi and so voluntarily to renew 
the ancestral tie. Henceforward, they will be the kind of strangers—that is, philoi 
xeinoi—that their grandfathers were. Like qidos, the adjective natpwiot serves 
to qualify xeinoi, which retains its primary significance as foreigner. They are 
not claiming “to be guests and friends from the days of our fathers,” as Lat- 
timore has it; they are strangers—indeed, polemioi in the battle—with an ances- 
tral connection, which they have agreed to respect henceforward and so behave 
as philoi. 

I have spent a good deal of time examining this episode, because, as I have 
said, it is a key passage for those who argue that the xenia relationship is hered- 
itary in the Homeric epics. We may turn now to some other examples of ostensi- 
ble guest-friendship in the poems, beginning with another example involving 
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Diomedes. As he goes round encouraging his troops to resume the fight, after 
the truce with the Trojans was broken, Agamemnon tells Diomedes that he once 
met his father Tydeus: fTot pev yap &tep MoAEpov EiofABe Muxtyvac / EEivoc ap’ 
avtWéw TMoAvveixet Aadv dyeipwv (4.376-377). Murray translates: “Once verily 
he came to Mycenae, not as an enemy, but as a guest, in company with godlike 
Polyneices, to gather a host;” Lattimore renders the key phrase: “a guest and a 
friend.” This is, indeed, the very passage on which Didymus remarks on the 
double sense of xenos as “the one who receives and the one who has been re- 
ceived.” Now, the contrast that Agamemnon draws is between waging war 
against Mycenae and a recruiting mission. Tydeus was a foreigner and on a 
military expedition; a hostile intent was by no means out of the question. 
Whether he was a guest of Agamemnon’s is irrelevant. The point is that, though 
Tydeus was a stranger, he came in peace.” Later in the poem, Nestor recounts to 
Patroclus how he and Odysseus arrived at the home of Peleus just as Menoetius 
was entrusting Patroclus to the care of Peleus; Achilles rose and éeivid tT’ Pai 
mapebynkev, & TE Eeivoic Béptc Eotiv (11.779). Here Murray renders, “and he set 
before us abundant entertainment, all that is the due of strangers” (so too Lat- 
timore). Achilles does not know the two men, and receives them as strangers, 
not as guests. The meaning of Eeivia is “friendly gifts” (LSJ, citing this passage), 
to be sure, but there is no implication of an institutionalized relationship." 
Glaucus reproaches Hector, during the struggle over Patroclus’ armor, for 
having been negligent earlier in the fight for Sarpedon’s body, although Sarpe- 
don was Gpa E¢ivov Kai Etaipov (Il. 17.150). Murray renders “guest and com- 
rade,” and Lattimore gives “your guest-friend and own companion.” But there is 
no reason to suppose that Sarpedon was ever a guest of Hector’s. I take it that 
the two terms, xeinos and hetairos, are contrasted rather than complementary: 
although Sarpedon was a foreigner, he fought faithfully alongside the Trojans 
as a comrade-in-arms, and so was all the more deserving of Hector’s loyalty. A 
little later in the same book, there is another scene in which Hector is upbraided 
for neglecting to fight over a fallen comrade, this time by Apollo in the likeness 
of Phaenops, son of Asios, 6c oi andvtwv / Eeivwv MiATaTOS Eokev ABVSAAL oixia 


17 Ten lines later, both Murray and Lattimore render xeinos as “stranger” (4.387), in reference 
to Tydeus’ arrival at Thebes. 

18 Cf. Il. 18.387 (Charis to Thetis: GAN’ Eneo mpotépw, iva Tot nap Eeivia Oeiw) and 408 (He- 
phaestus to Charis: GAAG ov pév viv oi Mapdbes Eetvijia KaAG), where Eeivia or Eetvijia refers to 
welcoming offerings to Thetis, as she visits the house of Hephaestus. Thetis is no stranger to 
Hephaestus, having rescued him when Hera cast him out of Olympus. But she visits Olympus 
rarely; as Charis says, tinte Ott TavUmeTAE ikdvets NETEpov 6H/ aidoin Te PiAn Te; MApos yE 
HEV od TL Oapivets (385-386). 
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vaiwv (17.584). Murray renders: “that of all his guest-friends was dearest to 
him” (so too Lattimore). We can unpack the dense expression as follows: of all 
those who were Hector’s xeinoi philoi (note the possessive oi), Phaenops was his 
Eeivoc pidtatos, that is, “dearest stranger,” the one most accepted as one of his 
own.” So too, Paris is upset at the death of Harpalion, son of the king of the 
Paphlagonians, “for among the many Paphlagonians Harpalion had been his 
xeinos” (Eeivos yap oi Env MoAEot peETa TlapAayoveool, 13.661): the possessive 
dative oi indicates the special nature of the relation.” In the first book of the 
Odyssey, Telemachus replies to Eurymachus, who has inquired about the 
stranger Mentes (in reality, Athena in disguise): Eeivoc 8’ oUTOS Eud¢ MATPWLOS 
£« Ta@ov éoti (1.417). Huddleston renders, “This stranger is of my father’s fami- 
ly from Taphos,” whereas Murray gives “this stranger is a friend of my father’s 
house from Taphos,” and Lattimore, “this stranger is a friend of my father’s. He 
comes from Taphos.” Rather, Telemachus is laying claim to the stranger as his 
own (Eeivoc 8’ ovTos gc), and adding that he was also his father’s; we may 
note too the geographical specification, “from Taphos,” which emphasizes 
Mentes’ status as a foreigner.” We may compare Odysseus’ revelation of his 
name to the Phaeacians, at the beginning of Book 9 of the Odyssey, and his 
promise that, if he should escape his evil destiny and reach home, he “will be 
your xeinos, dwelling in my distant palace” (bpiv Eeivoc éw Kat dnompobt 6wpa- 
Ta vaiwv, 9.16-18). Huddleston renders xeinos as “host,” Lattimore as “friend 
and guest,” but I note the possessive: I will be your stranger, living, as I do, so 
far away. Again, at Odyssey 11.338, Arete says of Odysseus: feivoc 8’ avr’ édc 
éotwv, Exaotos 6’ Ewpope Tytf\¢. Huddleston renders, “He’s my guest-friend, but 
each of you shares in the honor,” and Murray, “he is my guest.” Better to under- 
stand: “he is my stranger!” Odysseus, pretending to be Aethon, brother of Idom- 


19 At 11.350, Eeivocg 6€ TANTW para TEP vdoToOLO yaTIGwv, where Huddleston gives, “Let the 
guest be patient, though he very much longs for his return,” the word is better taken to mean 
“stranger,” even though he is now welcome at the court of the Phaeacians and by implication a 
philos xenos. 

20 The scholion invents a relationship: 7] povw abt 7 Kai Toi GAAOIS EevoSOKOS Tv AAgEav- 
pos. Cf. Il. 15.532: Eeivos ydp oi E6wxev dvak avdpwv Everts. Phyleus is protected by a corse- 
let that his xeinos, Euphetes, had given him to wear in battle, taking oi here &n0 xotvobd with 
Eeivoc and é6wkev. 

21 At 17.522, Odysseus, in disguise, pretends to be his own Eeivoc natpwios (prot 8’ OSvcorjos 
Eeivoc matpwios eivat). Huddleston renders: “He says he’s a hereditary guest-friend of Odys- 
seus;” Lattimore more circumspectly: “a friend by family of Odysseus.” I would translate, “an 
ancestral stranger;” this makes for awkward English, no doubt, but it captures the sense that 
he is no ordinary stranger, but Odysseus father’s stranger: matpwioc carries the force of a 
possessive. 
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eneus, says that he gave xeinia to Odysseus on Crete (Eeivia S@xKa, 19.185), and 
that Odysseus claimed to be xenos of Idomeneus (Eeivov yap oi Epaoxe gidov T 
Euev aidoidv te, 19.191). Idomeneus had already departed for Troy, so Aethon 
took him home and entertained him (tov pév éyw npdc SWpat’ dywv 2b efeivic- 
oa, / EvduKéws pirewv, 194-5). We may note the combination of the possessive 
pronoun and the adjective philon: Odysseus claims to be Idomeneus’ own philos 
xenos, “his own dear stranger.” In addition, he is aidoios, worthy of respect or 
the like.” The rather brutal suitor Ctesippus says that it is not right to mistreat 
any of Telemachus’ xeinoi who might come to the house (ov yap KaAov atépBetv 
ovdé Sixatov / Eeivouc TnAepayou, ds Kev Tae SWAG’ ikntal, 20.294-295); he 
proceeds to throw a hoof at Odysseus, in the guise of a gift (GAN’ dye oi Kai éyw 
8@ Eeiviov, 296). Again, note the possessive: this is not just any stranger, but 
Telemachus’ own, which makes the abuse all the more improper.” The lines are 
repeated by Penelope, as she instructs Antinous not to abuse Telemachus’ 
xeinoi (21.312—-313), and asks ironically whether he expects the stranger (6 
Eetvoc) to string Odysseus’ bow (314-315). 


22 Contrast Huddleston’s version: “for he said he was his dear and venerable friend;” Murray: 
“for he declared that he was his friend, beloved and honored.” Still pretending to be Aethon, 
Odysseus describes “Odysseus” clothes, which perhaps, he says, he took from home, or a 
hetairos gave him, f| tig nov kai E€ivos, énei moAAOiow ‘ObvccEUs / Eoxe Pidos, 239-240, that is, 
some stranger, not a hetairos, since many regarded Odysseus, though a foreigner, as one of 
their own. At 19.350-351, Penelope says to Odysseus, still pretending to be Aethon: Eeive gin’: 
od yap Md Tis aviip TemvupEevos WEe / Eeivwv THAcSanwv Piriwv éudv keto S@pa. Penelope is 
clearly catching on to Odysseus’ identity, and thus treats the stranger as a potential philos 
xenos, to be included among those who have previously earned that status in Odysseus’ home. 
Huddleston gives, rather confusedly: “of strangers from far away, come to my home more 
welcome” (“welcome” rendering ptiwv). We may note that it is exactly at this point that Pe- 
nelope asks Eurycleia to wash Odysseus’ feet, which will reveal the scar—does she have an 
inkling of this? 

23 At 20.374, the suitors mock Telemachus and laugh at xeinoi (TnAgpayov épéOifov, ent Eet- 
vots yeAOwvtes). Murray renders: “sought to provoke Telemachus by laughing at his guests;” 
Huddleston: “and tried to provoke Telemachus by laughing at his guests;” Lattimore: “to tease 
Telemachus about his guests.” The possessive, though not expressed, is implied, I think, by the 
proximity of “Telemachus.” But “provoking Telemachus by laughing at the strangers” makes 
good sense, especially focalized through the suitors. One of the suitors says to Telemachus: 
Trnrépay’, ob tig ceio Kakoketvwtepos GAAOG, 20.376. LSJ gives “unfortunate in guests” here, 
though later uses are defined as “inhospitable;” Murray: “unlucky in his guests.” Perhaps “bad 
with strangers?” Cf. kakd@thos, rare and late, “a bad friend” (LSJ). At 20.382, the same un- 
named suitor suggests that they throw the xenoi on a ship and sell them abroad (tovc Seivous 
év vni moAUKAN ist BaAdvtes), rendered by Murray and Huddleston here as “strangers.” 
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Murray, Lattimore, and Huddleston all translate “guests” in 313 and 
“stranger” in 314. There is a distinction, of course: it is expected that Telema- 
chus’ own xeinoi will be treated civilly in his own house. But xenos retains the 
sense of “stranger” or “foreigner” throughout. In the final book of the Odyssey, 
Agamemnon, in Hades, recognizes the shade of the suitor Amphimedon, “for he 
had been his xeinos [dative pronoun, oi] in Ithaca, where he dwelled in his pal- 
ace” (fetvocg yap ot Env TOdxn Evi oixia vaiwv, 24.104). Shortly afterwards, 
Agamemnon bids Amphimedon tell him what happened to him, for he consid- 
ers himself to be Amphimedon’s xeinos (einé pot cipopévw: Eeivoc 5€ Tot evxXopat 
elvat, 24.114; tot is the dative pronoun).” 

What is more, it is not accidental, I think, that Phaenops, like Mentes, is 
immediately identified as a foreigner, “dwelling in his palace in Abydos.” Achil- 
les is astonished to meet Lycaon on the battlefield, a young Trojan whom he had 
previously spared and sold to Lemnians. But, Homer explains, “from there, 
Eetion the Imbrian, his xeinos, paid much and ransomed him” (xei8ev S& Eeivdc 
pv EAVoaTO TOAAG 8 E6wxev / "IuBptoc "Hetiwv, 21.42-43), and sent him on to 
Arisbe. Murray translates “guest-friend” (cf. Lattimore, “guest and friend”). 
Here again, the topographical adjective—“Eetion the Imbrian”—suggests that 
the sense is “a foreigner.” The point, I think, is that one would have expected 
the ransom to come from one of his philoi (cf. 45-46, évSexa 8 pata Bupov 
étépmeto oiot pidotow / €A@wv éx Arvoto: back in Troy Lycaon was among his 
philoi); it is extraordinary that a stranger should have rescued him. Conceivably 
there had been some relationship between them, though Lycaon was rather 
young to be entertaining on his own. A scholion attributed to Nicanor (2nd cen- 
tury AD) infers that Eetion, “having been entertained as a guest, freed him” 
(émEevweic HAevbEpwoe). This would explain Eetion’s generosity, but he might 
also have wished to ingratiate himself with Priam, without any prior connec- 
tion. 

That a stranger is philos may also be indicated by a cognate verb or noun. In 
the teikhoskopia, Antenor confirms Helen’s identification of Odysseus, explain- 
ing that he had entertained Odysseus and Menelaus when they came on an 


24 Murray renders “host,” but Huddleston “guest,” which must be wrong: it is Amphimedon 
who lives in Ithaca. Lattimore splits the difference with “guest-friend.” 

25 Cf. dui Ecivw Eu@ (24.263, Odysseus, in disguise, to Laertes); Murray renders, “a friend of 
mine,” Huddleston, “guest-friend of mine.” Immediately afterwards, Odysseus (still unrecog- 
nized) pretends to have entertained “Odysseus” in his own land, “nor did any other stranger 
come to his home who was more philos” (&v6pa not ééeivicoa pin evi matpibt yain / hpéete- 
pov6’ £AB6vta, Kai ob Mw Tig BpoTds dAAOs / Ecivwv ThAEbanv Priwv Epov iketo 6Hpa, 266- 
268; ptAiwv is comparative nom. sing.). 
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embassy to Troy: tous 8 éyw éeiviooa Kai év peyapotot piAnoa (Il. 3.207). The 
verb piAnoa indicates that he had treated strangers in the manner of philoi, and 
is epexegetical of éfeiviooa. So too, Menelaus, in the duel with Paris, prays Zeus 
to grant him victory, dpa tics Eppiynot Kat Otyovwv avOpwrwv / FervoSdKov 
Kaka péFat, 6 KEV PIASTHTA Napdoyn (353-354), that is, so that in the future one 
will shrink from abusing one who has received him as a stranger (Eetvo50xov) 
and treated him as one of his own (piAdtnTa Mapdoyn). Of course, Eetvo5dKosg 
may be translated as “host,” but it bears the particular sense of entertaining a 
foreigner, as the implicit contrast with piWotns makes clear. In the Odyssey, 
Peisistratos comments to Telemachus on Menelaus’ desire to give them gifts: 
Tov yap Te Seivoc ptpvroKetat Nata mavta / avépoc Eetvob0xov, bc Kev PAdTH- 
Ta Mapaoxy (15.54-55). Murray renders, “For a guest remembers all his days the 
host who shews him kindness,” and Lattimore gives, “For a guest remembers all 
his days the man who received him, and gave him the gifts of friendship.” But it 
is not just a matter of gifts or kindness; the point is rather that “a stranger re- 
members all his days the man who receives him as a stranger and treats him as 
a philos.” So too, when Telemachus says to Nestor’s son Pisistratus (Od. 15.196- 
197), “We aver that we are xeinoi forever out of the philotés [affection] of our 
fathers, and we are also of the same age,” he is not claiming to inherit a parental 
bond but is invoking it as one reason for initiating their own xenia.” To be sure, 
Telemachus’ use of the word xeinos here is charged: he means that, although 
they hail from different lands and so are foreigners with respect to one another, 
they claim a special relationship, based on the affection that united their par- 
ents. He does not go quite so far as to affirm that they are philoi, since he is 
about to ask for a special favor, which is to help him leave Pylos without taking 
leave of Nestor, who has been so gracious a host. If, with Atkins, we were to 
believe that philotés has “a very objective character” which is independent of 
personal feeling, then one would be inclined to see xenia here as a perpetuation 
of that quasi-institutional bond. But Telemachus is rather reminding Pisistratus 
of the affection between their fathers, and suggesting that they too, as age ma- 
tes, might relate to each other similarly, even while acknowledging that they 
themselves have just become acquainted and so are still strangers. Analogously, 
in the classical period, the orator Isocrates tells the young Demonicus, with 
whose father he had been friends, that “it is fitting that sons inherit not only 


26 Kal Tote THAELaxos Mpocepwvee Néotopos vidv: / Neotopibn, mG KEV pot UmooXdpEVOS 
tedgoeias / wHPov éudv; Ecivor S€ Stapmepées evydped’ eivat / ek natépwv PAdTITOS, dTap Kal 
OpmAucés eipev (15.195-198). 
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paternal estates but friendships too” (1.2); this is plainly a ploy to gain the boy’s 
good will, not proof that the Greeks held friendship to be hereditary. 

In the Iliad, Menelaus accuses Pisander, whom he has just slain, and the 
Trojans generally of having wronged him in stealing his wife and possessions, 
without fear of Zeus’s wrath (ovSé Tt 8Bup@ / Znvos EpiBpepetew yoAEnnv é6ei- 
oate pijviv / Eetviov, 13.624-625). The reference is to Zeus Xenios, who presides 
over relations between xenoi, that is, strangers accepted into one’s home; he 
punishes those who behave inappropriately. As Menelaus observes in the fol- 
lowing verses, they stole his wife and wealth, when they were received by her as 
philoi (oi pev Koupt6inv GAoxov Kat KTrPATA TOAAG / Warp oixe08’ dvayovtes, Emtet 
uéeo0e map’ avtii, 13.626-627; piréeo8e is passive). When Mentes (that is, 
Athena in disguise) is on the point of leaving Odysseus’ house, Telemachus 
addresses him as xeine [feiv’, 1.307], and adds that he speaks and thinks friend- 
ly things (phila: tatta pida ppovéwv dyopevetc), like a father to his son. He 
offers to give Mentes a gift (6@pov) of the sort that philoi xeinoi give to their 
xeinoi (oia gidot Eeivot Eeivotot SiSo0v01, 1.313). The expression philos xenos is 
analogous to xeinos patréios (1.417), in that both adjectives serve to mark the 
intimate status of the stranger. The offer of gifts on the part of Telemachus 
serves to establish the same relationship between himself and Mentes that had 
obtained between Mentes and Odysseus, just as the exchange of armor func- 
tioned in the case of Glaucus and Diomedes. It is not a matter of inheriting 
xenia, but rather of affirming it anew and voluntarily, in light of the relationship 
that Mentes claimed with Odysseus. When Telemachus is on the point of leaving 
Sparta, Menelaus tells him that he disapproves of a man who, upon receiving a 
stranger (dv6pi Setvob0xw), treats him too much as a philos (€Foxa pirenow), 
just as he does should he be excessively hostile (oxa & éxOaiprotv, Od. 15.69- 
71). He then explains that it is equally wrong to drive away a xenos who is not 
ready to leave and to detain one who wishes to do so. Rather, one must treat a 
xenos as a philos (@tAeiv) when he is present and send him off when he wishes 
(iodv Tot Kaxdv £00’, S¢ T’ dK E0ZAOVTA véeoOat / Ecivov EnoTpUVEL Kal Sc EooU- 
pevov katepvxel. / xpn Seivov napedvta pueiv, E9éAovta S€ mépmetv, 15.72-74). 
Mutray renders: “Tis equal wrong if a man speed on a guest who is loath to go, 
and if he keep back one that is eager to be gone. One should make welcome the 
present guest, and send forth him that would go.” But it is not just any guest, for 
example a neighbor who has stayed late and is either reluctant or ready to leave 
the party. Menelaus is speaking of a foreigner, like Telemachus, who wishes to 
return to his own country. Yes, one treats him as a philos while he is in one’s 
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home, but he is not, in the last analysis, one of one’s own people and there 
comes a time when one must let him go.” 

When Odysseus is in the land of the Phaeacians, he appeals to the queen 
Arete for assistance to reach Ithaca since he is suffering “far from his dear ones” 
(phil6n apo, 7.152). Odysseus means, as we have seen, that he is far from his 
own land and people. Arete reproaches her husband Alcinous for allowing a 
xeinos to sit neglected on the ground (7.160; cf. 162, 166). Odysseus is obviously 
not a local and is unknown to the royal couple. So far, there is no relationship 
between them of the sort that the expression “guest-friend” implies. Similarly, 
when Telemachus and Nestor’s son Pisistratus arrive at the palace of Menelaus 
in Sparta, Menelaus’ therap6n Eteoneus, who is serving as doorkeeper, finds the 
pair standing in the forecourt and he announces to the king the presence of two 
xein6 (dual of xeinos), that is, young men he does not recognize. He inquires 
whether he is to invite them in or send them on to someone else who might give 
them a friendly reception (hos ke philéséi, 4.26-29); the verb indicates that they 
will be treated as philoi. Menelaus, with a show of irritation, tells Etoneus to ask 
the strangers in (4.36), since his house is rich enough to entertain guests.” 
Homer is indulging in a bit of comedy here: the audience will recall the last time 
Menelaus offered hospitality to a handsome stranger. But once the identity of 
the youths is known, they are no longer referred to as xeinoi. The reason is that 
Telemachus and Pisistratus are not strangers to Menelaus, even though they 
come from foreign cities. They are sons of dear companions of his, and he treats 
them as such. We must bear in mind that Homer never describes either Nestor 
or Menelaus as xeinoi, whether of Odysseus or of Telemachus. Thus, once he 
knows their identities, Menelaus addresses the boys consistently as philoi (e.g., 
4.78, 204). In the same vein, he speaks of Telemachus as the son of a man who 


27 Penelope says to the disguised Odysseus that, if Odysseus should ever return, he would 
receive philotés and gifts from her (t@ ke Taya yvoinsg PAdTNTA Te MOAAG Te SWpa / €& Eped, 
19.310-311). For Odysseus was oiog ‘OSvocevc goxe pet’ avbpdouy, el mot’ env ye, / Eeivous 
aiSoioug dnonepmépev 16é S€xeo8at (315-316), that is, the kind of man to receive and send off 
worthy strangers; Murray renders “reverend strangers;” Huddletston “venerable strangers.” 

28 So too, Nestor explains to Telemachus that he is not a poor man, who has no fine bedding 
for himself or for xenoi to sleep in (ob1’ abT@ padaKds ote Eeivotoww evevbetv, Od. 3.350). 
Huddleston renders, “for either him or his guests to sleep on softly” (cf. Lattimore: “for his 
guests, or for himself”). Nestor is thinking of his young visitor from abroad, not a neighbor; it is 
such strangers whom an impoverished man cannot entertain properly. They would thus remain 
mere outsiders, not his xenoi, as Telemachus is for Nestor. As Nestor declares a moment later, 
he can treat foreigners who come to his home as is due (Eeivous Eetvifetv, bc Tig kK’ Eud SwWpa00” 
ikntat, 3.355; contrast Huddleston’s rather awkward version, “treat strangers as guests”). 
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is “very dear” (mala philou, 4.169), one whom he would receive lovingly 
(philésemen, 4.171) above all the other Achaeans, and in whose company he 
would be pleased to spend the rest of his life sharing affection and joy (phileonte 
te terpomen6 te, 4.179). This is evidence that the term xenos is not applied uni- 
versally to foreigners as such; they must, as I suggested earlier, be people with 
whom one has not previously associated, or not much. Similarly, when Telema- 
chus and Athena, who is disguised as Odysseus’ foreign friend Mentes, arrive at 
the court of Nestor, they are greeted as xeinoi before they are recognized (3.34, 
43, 70-71), but after their identities are disclosed, Nestor addresses Telemachus 
consistently as phile. 

We have noted the expression philos xenos, designating a stranger who has 
been accepted as a philos. We may trace the evolution of the relationship in the 
case of Odysseus and the Phaeacian prince Euryalus. After the Phaeacian La- 
odamus suggests to his fellows (philoi) that they invite the stranger (xeinos, 
8.133), that is, Odysseus, to engage in a contest, Euryalus taunts Odysseus for 
refusing the challenge, addressing him as xeine (8.159); exceptionally, in his 
anger, Odysseus employs the same label of Euryalus, a native in the land where 
he himself is the stranger (8.166). Later, when Euryalus apologizes for his dis- 
courtesy, offers a gift to Odysseus, and uses the complimentary address, “father 
stranger” (pater xeine, 8.408; cf. Laodamus’ use of the formula at 145, etc.), 
Odysseus politely accepts the gesture of friendship and invokes the young man as 
philos (8.413). Euryalus has been accepted as a “dear stranger” (xeinos philos). 

I conclude this survey with a brief look at the fortunes of Odysseus’ bow. He 
originally obtained it from Iphitus, a xenos, who gave it to him when they 
chanced to meet in Lacedaimon (8Wpa T& ot Eeivog AakedSaipovt SMxe tuxroas / 
“Ipitos Evputibns, 21.13). Huddleston renders xeinos as “guest-friend,” Murray 
and Lattimore as “friend.” Now, Homer goes on to explain: “They two had met 
one another in Messene in the house of wise Ortilochus” (trans. Murray; tw 8 év 
Meoorn EvpRATTHV GAANAotiv / oikw év ‘OptiAdyoto Sai@povoc). It thus seems 
reasonable to suppose that Iphitus was still something of a stranger to Odys- 
seus, neither having entertained the other in his own home. Heracles, however, 
slays Iphitus while he is in Heracles’ house, to gain possession of Iphitus’ hors- 
es (dc pty Eeivov é6vta Katéktavev @ évi oiKw, 21.27). Here, xeinos acquires the 
charged sense of a special stranger because Iphitus has been entertained by 
Heracles, although under false pretenses. Having received the bow, Odysseus 
left it in his house in Ithaca when he went to Troy, as a memento of his xenos 
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philos (GAN avtod pvijpa Eeivoto gidoto, 21.40). After the bestowal of a gift, 
Odysseus thinks of Iphitus, though now deceased, as his xenos philos.” 

To sum up: when a xenos is treated hospitably in the Homeric epics, he is 
designated as philos or by some other comparable expression (Od. 5.91) that 
specifies the sense. One such modifier is the possessive pronoun, which effec- 
tively stands in for adjective philos. Patrdios is another.*° Philos and the rest pick 
out among xenoi or strangers those with whom friendly relations are affirmed. 
It qualifies a certain subset of xenoi as “dear,” or “one’s own,” just as philos 
does when applied to hetairoi or, indeed, to family members. Although sons are 
normally dear, the epithet is not automatic. Thus, Hera says of Sarpedon, Zeus’ 
son by a mortal woman (Il. 16.450): “But if he is philos to you....” This contin- 
gency applies as well to friendship between strangers, that is, philoi xenoi: it is 
voluntary and presupposes some kind of affection. There is indeed an expecta- 
tion in the epics that strangers should be welcomed in a hospitable manner, and 
Zeus may be invoked as Xenios, “god of strangers” (Od. 9.270—271), but such 
courtesy is not obligatory, any more than an appeal by a suppliant is in any way 
ritually binding.” As Fred Naiden has conclusively shown, no one in the Homer- 
ic epics is ever punished for not granting mercy to a suppliant; the norm is ra- 
ther that it is withheld.” Neither is there a prescribed ceremony to establish 
xenia. In the manner of oral epic, scenes in which strangers are greeted, like 
other type-scenes, have broadly similar features, but there is no evidence— 
contrary to the prevailing view—that friendships between strangers were sol- 
emnly sealed with ritual formalities. 

As we have seen, much has been claimed for the importance of xenia as an 
institution in archaic society, and we have become conditioned to read the term 
xenos in light of these arguments. I suppose that xenia may occasionally have 
facilitated travel in a rough world innocent of international law. Nevertheless, 


29 As Héléne Kakridis suggested in her dissertation, written under the supervision of Chan- 
traine, friends who met through hospitality kept the name of stranger; cf. Kakridis 1963, 100-101. 
30 Compare the way the possessive adjective alters the French femme = “woman” to “wife,” or 
the German Mann to “husband.” 

31 Axylus, who fought on the Trojan side in the war, is described as a man who was a philos to 
mankind (gidog 8 fv dvepwroto1, Il. 7.14), and entertained all in his home by the roadside 
(navtas yap pigeoxev 66@ Et oiKia vaiwv, 6.15). But Diomedes slew him, and none of those 
he treated so kindly was there to save him. This is a poignant picture of a generous and kindly 
man, who was evidently outstanding and unusual in his general hospitality; others presuma- 
bly were not so welcoming, but to be so was a choice or matter of disposition. It was not obliga- 
tory. 

32 Naiden, 2006. 
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the Homeric epics give no indication that such a function was primary, and no 
one is ever said to select a destination on the grounds that he has a xenos there. 
As for alliances between peoples, philotés rather than xenia seems to be the term 
of art (II. 3.323, 3.354). 

Among the reasons why xenos has been taken to designate a host or guest, 
and xenia something like an institution, is the presumed etymology of the word. 
In a recent paper—actually a lengthy handout accompanying a talk and pub- 
lished on Academia.edu—Alexander Nikolaev critically reviewed the new Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Greek by Robert S.P. Beekes.” As Nikolaev observes, 
“The hallmark of the project is the amount of attention it gives to the hypothet- 
ical substrate language spoken by pre-Indo-European population of mainland 
Greece (‘Pre-Greek’).” In an appendix, Nikolaev summarizes the current status 
quaestionis in respect to xenos (pp. 24-25). I take the liberty of citing his entry in 
extenso: 


Eévoc ‘foreigner, guest, host’ (“could be Pre-Greek”): despite B[eekes], the attempts to re- 
late this word to the root *&"es- found in Lat. hostis, Mod. Engl. guest, etc. do not neces- 
sarily fall under the rubric “root etymology”: for a semantic justification see Watkins 1995: 
246 n. 15 according to whom the underlying root is *g"es- ‘to eat’ (> Ved. ghas-), and its de- 
rivatives such as *g"osti- or *g"senuo- denote someone who partakes in a ritual of hospital- 
ity and commensality (Watkins compares Ved. sdgdhi- < *sm,-g"s-ti- ‘communal meal’). 
Other solutions: Schwartz 1982 reconstructed a new IE root *k”sen(u)- ‘give one thing for 
an other, exchange, requite’ on the basis of the following cognates: Hitt. kusSan- ‘requital, 
payment’, OAv. xSqnmané which Schwartz translates ‘as substitution’, Av. xSnit - ‘requit- 
al’, Osset. (d)xsdn ‘common’, and OIr. (ar) son ‘(in) exchange’; this etymology, similarly to 
Watkins’ analysis, places PGk. *Eévfog (< *ksenuo- < *k”senuyo- with dissimilation) in the 
semantically attractive context of IE vocabulary of exchange and hospitality. Another al- 
ternative is the formally and semantically impeccable derivation from delocatival *8"s-en- 
uo- ‘the one at hand / under protection,’ made from the root contained in IE *8"es-or- (Gk. 
xeip, Hittite kesSar) and *g"es-to- (Ved. hdsta-, Lat. praesto), both meaning ‘hand’ (Neri 
2013, 199).* 


33 Alexander (Sasha) Nikolaev, “Greek Etymology in the 21st Century,” delivered at the 2018 
meeting of the Society for Classical Studies; reviewing Robert S.P. Beekes, Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Greek, 2 vols. (Leiden, 2010). 

34 The references to Watkins, Schwartz, and Neri are as follows: Watkins 1995; Schwartz 1982, 
188-204; and Neri 2013, 185-205. Cf. the American Heritage Dictionary Appendix of Indo- 
European roots, s.v. ghos-ti-: “Stranger, guest, host; properly ‘someone with whom one has 
reciprocal duties of hospitality.’ 1. Basic form *ghos-ti-. a.i. GUEST, from Old Norse gestr, guest; 
ii. GASTARBEITER, from Old High German gast, guest. Both (i) and (ii) from Germanic *gastiz. b. 
HOST’, HOSTILE, from Latin hostis, enemy (< ‘stranger’). 2. Compound *ghos-pot-, *ghos-po(d)-, 
‘guest-master,’ one who symbolizes the relationship of reciprocal obligation (*pot-, master; see 
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What all these derivations have in common (along with that of Chantraine and 
others) is the premise that the original Indo-European root of xenos must lie 
within the general semantic sphere of hospitality or reciprocity. It is taken for 
granted that this is the primary sense of the Greek word. I have been arguing, 
however, that the basic, indeed unique, meaning of xenos in archaic epic is not 
“suest-friend” at all, but rather “stranger” or “outsider.” In this vein, I ventured 
to conjure up an alternative etymology, that took “outsider” as the primary 
sense of xenos, and sought a derivation from the preposition ex (said to be relat- 
ed to ekhthros) plus an adjectival termination in —nos. With fear and trembling, I 
ran this notion by Nikolaev himself, and received the following reply, which, 
with Nikolaev’s permission, I reproduce: 


Formally the termination -nos is difficult: the formal difference between Ionic Eeivog and 
Attic Eévoc is best explained through the so-called 3rd compensatory lengthening mean- 
ing that there was a digamma after -n-.... So the termination would have to be *-nwos 
which is morphologically possible (I am thinking of mepvotvdc where Myc. still has -nu- 
wo). 

But what of the remainder *kse? This does not look like an Indo-European root since 
these had to end in aconsonant. So under your theory the morphological segmentation of 
Proto-Greek antecedent of Eetvog would have to be *ks-en-wo- where *-en would be the 
well-established locatival suffix (e.g. aiév).... Note how a *-wo- adjective made from a loca- 
tive form is exactly paralleled by Greek mepvotvdc above which is derived from mépvow. 
*ks would have to be the zero-grade of the preposition/prefix that we know as Greek €& 
and Latin ex. One problem is that a zero grade of this particular preposition/prefix is not 
attested.... But we know that Proto-Indo-European had ablaut, viz. morphological alterna- 
tion between e-vowel, o-vowel and zero (métopat - MOTHOS - Et) and so it is at least theo- 
retically possible that PIE *e&"s ( > Greek £&) would have a zero-grade form *"s ( > Greek &). 
If you are fine with this, your Proto-Greek *ksenwo- < PIE *"s-en-wo- would mean some- 
thing like ‘being (*-wo-) in the (*-en-) outside (*s)’.* 


poti-). HOSPICE, HOSPITABLE, HOSPITAL, HOSPITALITY, HOST!, HOSTAGE, HOSTEL, HOSTLER, from 
Latin hospes (stem hospit-), host, guest, stranger. 3. Suffixed zero-grade form *ghs-en-wo-. 
XENIA, XENO-, XENON; AXENIC, EUXENITE, PYROXENE, from Greek xenos, guest, host, stranger. 
[Pokorny ghosti-s 453].” Available at https://ahdictionary.com/word/indoeurop.html 
#IR031900; accessed 28 August 2019. 

35 The second entry under xenos in the Etymologicum Magnum gives “para to exé ienai. E para 
to ektos tés henotétos einai.” This would have been more encouraging if the entry had not gone 
on to say, “E para to xeé,” etc. 
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Needless to say, this derivation of xenos is not definitive; rather, it is offered as 
an illustration of possible etymologies, once the fixation on the idea of “guest- 
friendship” is abandoned.* 

As I have indicated, there is little doubt that the Alexandrian commentators 
on Homer distinguished two senses of xenos, one signifying “stranger,” the 
other “guest” or “host.”?” My hunch is that the differentiation began with them, 
but conceivably it was applied earlier. This is not the place to review all of clas- 
sical literature and inscriptions dating from the fifth and fourth centuries BCE; a 
few observations will have to suffice for the moment. As Enoch Powell’s Lexicon 
to Herodotus reveals, in the vast majority of cases (65 in all), xenos in the Histo- 
ries means “stranger” or “foreigner.” When it bears the sense of “friend” or 
“ally,” it is typically accompanied by the dative (tivi, Powell). Thus, at Hdt. 
1.22.4, we read that the Lydians and Milesians were reconciled and agreed to be 
xenoi and allies of one another (eivouc dAAMAotot eivat Kal ovppdxous, Hat. 
1.22.4). We also find in Herodotus the expression, idog xai Seivoc (with the 
dative tot, 3.21.1; cf. 3.40.2). Although Powell offers the definition “host” at 


36 In relation to Latin hospes and hostis, it is unlikely that a primary meaning “guest” would 
have acquired the sense of “enemy;” the reverse is the more plausible evolution. If hospis 
derives from a proto-Italic *hostipotis = hostis potis, then the latter part of the compound may 
work in a way analogous to that of the possessive pronoun with xenos in Greek. 

37 Apollonius of Rhodes associates xenos with hiketés or “suppliant.” Thus Argos bids the 
Argonauts: GAN’ ixétag Eeivouc Atos eivexev aidéccacGe / Eetviov ‘Ikeciov Te: Atos 8 dppw 
ixétat te / Kat Eetvot (2.1131-1133; cf. 3.986-987); Zeus Xeinios alone at 3.193. Hunter 1989, ad 
192-193 notes the allusion to Homer Od. 9.269-271, where he translates “Zeus the god of 
guests” (in his comment ad 986-7, however, Hunter notes “Zeus protection of suppliants and 
strangers”). As in Homer, almost all uses of the term xeinos unequivocally signify “stranger,” 
e.g. the vocative at 1.793, 3.401, 4.33, 4.89; other forms at 1.340, 676, 696, 784; 2.5; 3.305, 586, 
628, 619, 630, 638, 689, 719, 905, 987; and 4.441, 462, 667, 745, and 1048. Exceptionally, at 
1.207-208, Apollonius states that Iphitus had been Jason’s xeinos ("Ipttos, ‘Opvutiba0 ... Eeivog 
8é oi Zoxe M&potEev); note here the possessive pronoun. Apollonius uses getvrjta or the singular 
Eetvrtov in the sense of gifts, typically bestowed on strangers, at 1.846, 770; 2.31, 529; and 
4.222, 428, 1220, 1553, and 1712. Apollonius’ usage does not testify to a development by which 
xeinos means “host” or “guest.” See also Batrachomyomachia 12-16: bSatt TepmopEevos pEAIN- 
Séi° Tov 5 KateiSe / Aysvdyapic MoAPNOS, Enos 8 E~bEyEaTO Toiov / «EEive, Tic El; MOBEV 
NAGes Ex’ Fova; Tic 5€ 0 6 PUGaC; MdvTa & GANBEVOOV, [I] EvSdpEVoV CE voroW. Ei Yap GE 
yvoinv gidov d&tov é¢ SOpov dw / Spa 6é tot SBwow Eewnia MoAAG Kai EOBAG.» Hosty states 
that Ecive indicates that the frog views the mouse as “a visitor to his territory” (Hosty 2020, ad 
v. 13, p. 133). However, it seems clear that he is addressing the mouse as “stranger,” and offer- 
ing to make him a philos, by taking him home and bestowing on him dpa Eetvijia. See Grimbi- 
las and Mitsis 2022 (forthcoming); my thanks to Phillip Mitsis for calling my attention to this 
passage. 
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3.114.2, in reference to Paris’ seduction of Menelaus’ wife, what we read is that 
Paris, a stranger (xeinos) deceived his xeinos (ike Seivoc yévoc pev TevKpos ... 
Eeivov yap Tob Ewutod éEantatrjoas; cf. 2.15.4: mapa Tov cewutod Eeivov); again, 
the possessive makes all the difference. So too, in Thucydides, Archidamus is 
said to be Pericles’ xenos (avt@ Eévoc wv Etvyyave, 2.13.1).°° Ps.-Demosthenes 
refers to laws concerning xenoi and xenia in contexts where the sense of “for- 
eigner” is not in doubt (59.2, 16-17); note too @iAoc kai Eévoc (Dem. 19.194). A 
passage in Lysias rendered as “guest-friend” has the telltale genitive (“Cephi- 
sodotus, this man’s father, was my xenos,” On Behalf of Pherenicus, fr. 286 Car- 
ey). Ellendt’s excellent Lexicon Sophocleum asserts that xenos (s.v.) means 
hospes, and lists numerous instances, for example, the Trachiniae, where Deja- 
nira says: “we are living with a foreign man” (Eévw nap’ dvépi vaiopev, 40). 
“Host” is hardly the right word here. On Philoctetes 1163, the chorus sings: ei Tt 
oéBet Eévov, méAaooov (“if thou hast any regard for a friendly stranger,” Jebb ad 
loc.). “Stranger” alone would do; Ellendt, however, comments: quippe Neoptol- 
emo cum comitibus and Philocteta mutuarum pollicitationum sanctitate ob- 
strictis—an interpretation based not on the sense of the phrase, I think, but on 
Ellendt’s prior assumption as to the meaning of xenos. 

Let me conclude with the example of Euripides’ Alcestis, where a visiting 
foreigner plays a central role. When Heracles passes through Pherae, the realm 
of king Admetus, he resists Admetus’ offer to welcome him in his home at a time 
when the household is evidently in mourning. As he puts it, “a foreigner is 
troublesome if he arrives when people are grieving” (Aumovupevots oxAnpds, Ei 
poAoL, EEvoc, 540). Heracles is not unknown to Admetus or his retinue, but he is 
an outsider, not one of Admetus’ household who may properly participate in the 
mourning. Heracles insists that “it is disgraceful for foreigners [xenoi] to feast 
among those who are in mourning” (‘HpakAjjc aicypov <Se> mapa KAaiovot 
Bowwao8at EEvouc, 542), to which Admetus replies: “The guest rooms (xendénes) 
to which we will take you are separate” (ywpic tev@véc eiow oi 0° dopey, 
543).” Heracles, then, is a stranger, unlike Admetus’ countrymen, who are ad- 


38 The passage is mistakenly given as 2.93 in the Lexicon Thucydidaeum (1824). 

39 Admetus tells the chorus that if he had driven away a foreigner (xenos), he would have 
acquired a reputation for being inhospitable to strangers (a§evwtepoc), and his house would 
have been known as hostile to them (€x@po&€vous). He adds that he always finds Heracles an 
excellent xenos whenever he travels to Argos (GAN’ ei S6pwv oge Kal MdAEWS amrAaoa / EEvov 
HOAOvTa, HaAAOV dv p’ Emnveoas; / od Sit’, Etei pot OvpPopa pEev OvSEv av / pElwv eyiyveT’, 
aEevwtepocs 8 éyw. / Kal Mpdc Kakotow GAAO TOOT’ Gv Tv KaKov, / Sdp0UC KaAEioBat Tos EL00C 
éx8pokEevouc. / abtdc & apiotov Todd tuyxavw Eévov, / Stav not’ Apyous Supiav ZAOw xGdva, 
553-560). Admetus is not, I think, limiting his generosity to others to those who have treated 
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dressed simply as philoi (369, 935, 960; cf. philos, 212), never as xenoi. But Hera- 
cles is also described by the chorus as a philos anér (562), that is, a man who is 
dear or intimate with the household, because he does, after all, have a personal 
friendship with Admetus. Later in the play, he reproaches Admetus for the de- 
ception: 


One should speak freely to man who is a friend [philon pros andra], Admetus, and not si- 
lently hold blame in one’s heart. I thought that I was worthy to be tested as friend [philos], 
who stood near to your misfortunes. But you did not tell me that the corpse that was laid 
out was that of your wife, but you entertained me as a stranger [p’ €€éviGec] in your house, 
as though I was concerned for an outsider’s pain [wg 61 Supaiov mrpatos onovsrv Exwv] 
(1008-1014). 


Heracles is a foreigner; there is no question of his status in that respect. But he 
regards himself as a friend or philos of Admetus, who has a right to share his 
suffering. Although the expression is not employed in the tragedy, we may, I 
think, properly describe Heracles as Admetus’ philos xenos. 

Let me sum up my argument, and clarify one or two points. I am not deny- 
ing that the Greeks had a strong sense of hospitality toward strangers. On the 
contrary, this was a core value, well illustrated in the Homeric epics. I am claim- 
ing that this disposition did not congeal into an institution or obligation, much 
less a hereditary one, with its own rites and rituals and the special name of 
“suest-friendship.” The sociological or anthropological model constructed 
around the notion of “guest-friendship” is an illusion. A xenos was an outsider, 
who might, if the host was willing, be accepted and treated as a member of 
group, in which case he became what we might call a “familiar stranger,” a 
xenos philos, or “one’s own stranger,” complex phrases indicating the double 
status of the guest. But Greek ears, I believe, would have heard the primitive 
force of xenos as outsider. Xenia, in turn, was not a formal or codified practice 
but simply designated the way you treat a stranger whom you have welcomed 
into your home. And that is the whole story. 


him well; that is simply an additional reason to receive Heracles in particular in his home, 
which is open, he boasts, to all strangers. 


Richard Seaford 
The xenos as a Focus for Civic Unity in 
History, Ritual, and Literature 


Abstract: The foreigner (xenos) as a focus for the unity of the polis is a deep 
structure found across history, ritual, and tragedy. I start with the earliest case 
of the Greek deification of a living man, of Lysander by the Samians in 404 BCE. 
Why did this momentous innovation occur? The various explanations that have 
been offered omit a crucial precondition: the polis can represent its interaction 
with a new kind of powerful xenos by assimilating it to its traditional interaction 
with a deity—in particular through a crisis ended by the processional welcome 
of the powerful xenos (deity or human potentate) into the city by the whole po- 
lis. This processional ritual was in play, I suggest, even in the tyrannical coups 
at Athens of Kylon and Peisistratus. But the first man whom we know to have 
been deified by the Athenians was Demetrius Poliorketes. The three deities with 
whom he is identified or associated—Zeus Kataibates, Demeter, and Dionysos— 
are chosen for the power of their advent to unify the polis. In particular, the 
unifying arrival of Dionysos at the polis festival, and in Euripides’ Bacchae, 
contributes to a basic form of tragedy in which the arrival of an outsider in Ath- 
ens produces cult for the polis. It was a crisis of the polis that required Dionysos 
to be summoned to Thebes (in Sophocles’ Antigone), Epimenides and Pan to 
come to Athens, and Eurypylus to come to Patrai. Further permutations of the 
deep structure are illustrated by e.g. the advent of (the bones of) Theseus into 
Athens, and of Mark Antony into Ephesos. 


My theme is a structure in which the arrival of a xenos (human or divine) pro- 
motes civic unity.’ The structure is found in the spheres of history and ritual- 
with-its-myth (especially the detailed versions of myth preserved in literature): 
this raises broad questions, which I cannot answer here, about the relationship 
between these spheres. My time frame is from the late seventh to the early third 
century BCE. 


1 Many thanks go to Sylvana Chrysakopoulou and Bruno Currie for their helpful comment on 
this paper. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110767599-004 
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My starting point is the first known decision by a community to celebrate 
cult for a living human as for a god.? According to Duris of Samos? this was for 
the Spartan admiral Lysander, which must have been after his victory at Aigos 
potamoi (405 BCE). Considerable were the honours that might be showered on a 
mortal as mortal: statues, crowns, prohedria, free meals, songs of praise, and so 
on. Why did the Samians make the move into something radically different? 

A thorough, recent,‘ and respected account of the early cases of divine hon- 
ours for mortal men is by Habicht (2017). In general, he notes, civic divine cult 
for living mortals (to be distinguished from dynastic cult) came from the citizens 
rather than being imposed by the divinised individual, and was given to outsid- 
ers in gratitude for an act of great benefit to the city. This is correct.> But what 
exactly is the connection between being an outsider and receiving cult as a god? 
Why is it only outsiders who receive the cult? Habicht maintains® that in the 
classical period there were no civic cults for living persons because 


cities were able to maintain themselves on their own and did not require help from outside 
for survival and freedom; there was furthermore no one at that date who had the requisite 
power to perform such a function. 


And subsequently, 


only those persons who stand outside the city, never citizens, receive cult honours: no in- 
dividual from within the city had the necessary power at his command. 


For Habicht the main precondition for receiving cult was the power sufficient to 
confer great benefit, which in the Hellenistic era no insider possessed and earlier 
nobody at all possessed. And so the new cults were “primarily a general histori- 
cal phenomenon and only secondarily a religious phenomenon” (171). 

This is dubious. All outsiders are insiders somewhere, and before the Hel- 
lenistic age not only were there Greek cities unable to maintain themselves but 
there were also Greek tyrants, with great power over their own cities as well as 
over other cities, none of whom received cult in their lifetime. Examples from 
Sicily are Gelon and Hieron of Syracuse, and Theron of Akragas, who conquered 


2 Honours did occur earlier that fell short of cult performed for a living man as a god: Currie 
2005, 158-200. 

3 Duris FGrH 65a (ap. Plut. Lys. 18.3). That Duris was right is shown by Habicht 2017, 1-3, 179. 
4 The English translation (2017) contains an appendix that updates the 1970 edition. 

5 He quite rightly rejects other explanations of divine honours, such as the personality or 
virtues of individuals, oriental influence, and moral decline. 

6 Habicht 2017, 171. 
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some cities and-in particular by defeating the Etruscans the Carthaginians— 
saved others. But we never hear of any of the early tyrants (in Sicily or anywhere 
else) receiving any cult other than the post-mortem hero-cult that was awarded 
also to other mortals (individually or collectively) in the fifth century.’ True, 
“the popular attitudes to the living Gelon, Hieron, and Theron seem to antici- 
pate Hellenistic ruler cult” (Currie 2015, 171). But it remains significant that, 
despite popular enthusiasm for the achievements of these extensively powerful 
Sicilian tyrants, cult for a living man as for a god was so far as we know not 
instituted. 

Perhaps we will never fully understand why not. Price’s explanation, in 
which there is some truth, is that the tyrants, though they belonged to the city, 
“did not develop monarchical institutions, such as official titulature or rites of 
installation, which would have elevated them above the city.” He notes however 
that the earliest instances of divine cult for the living are Lysander and Dion 
(the latter in Sicily), which he dismisses as “scattered cases,” before “a new 
phase of political relations began with the extension of the power of Macedon.”® 
But neither of these two earliest cases involve monarchical institutions, and so 
we should look at them both in detail. 

After Aigos potamoi Lysander besieged the city of Samos, and restored it to 
the exiled oligarchs, having driven away their democratic enemies (Xen. Hell. 
2.3.6-7). Duris tells us that the Samians created cult for Lysander as for a god 
and voted to rename the Heraia “Lysandreia.” It must have been the oligarchs 
who were responsible for this.? More was changed surely than just the name of 
the festival, especially as we hear of Lysander being present at it, rewarding 
songs in his honour (Lysander 18.4). But to state that the Heraia was renamed 
implies that it continued in a sense to be the Heraia, that it was not replaced in 
its entirety by a celebration of Lysander. The aetiological myth of the Heraia, 
narrated by the Samian Menodotus,”° told of the theft by Tyrrhenian pirates 
from the temple of Hera of her image, which they were miraculously unable to 
sail away with and so left on the shore. Eventually it was returned to its place. 
And so every year, Menodotus tell us, the image is taken to the shore. The festi- 
val re-enacts the crisis ended by the return of the image to the temple. Poly- 
aenus (Strategemata 1.23) adds that there was an armed procession to the sanc- 
tuary of Hera, where sacrifice was celebrated by the whole people (ma&v5npos). A 


7 Currie 2005. 

8 Price 1984, 26. 

9 Habicht 2017, 1. 

10 FGrH 541 F1 (ap. Athenaeus 672-673). 
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crisis is followed by the restoration of order that consists of a return from the 
periphery (the shore) and involves the whole people: this is the form both of the 
ritual and of the advent of Lysander to restore the exiles. The basic form of the 
Heraia would have been easily adapted to express or commemorate the political 
crisis and its resolution by Lysander. Of course the return of the oligarchic exiles 
was surely not in fact welcomed by the whole people: but the idea of universal 
welcome enacted in ritual may be politically weaponised." 

Dion, exiled from Syracuse by the tyrant Dionysios II, in 357 BCE landed in 
western Sicily and gathered many followers before entering Syracuse without 
opposition. Detailed accounts, based on much earlier sources,” are preserved by 
Plutarch and Diodorus. Plutarch (Dion 28-29) reports that Dion and his associ- 
ates wore crowns, the troops were led in good order, with the Syracusans look- 
ing on and welcoming them as if a sacred procession appropriate for a god (8e- 
wyévwv TOV Lupakoociwv Kal Sexouévwv Wonep iepdv tiva Kal Seonpert) 
mopmiyv), with freedom and democracy returning into the city after forty-eight 
years. On either side of the street the Syracusans placed sacrificial animals and 
tables and mixing-bowls, pelted Dion with flowers and turned to him as if toa 
god with prayers (mpoyUtaicg te BaAAdvTwV Kal MpooTpEeMOoLEVvWV WoTEp BEOvV 
Katevxaic). Diodorus’ account (16.10-11) emphasises the festivity, and the una- 
nimity: “there was no freeman, no slave, no stranger who did not hasten to gaze 
upon Dion, and all applauded the valour of the man in terms greater than for a 
mortal (trv dpEetry Tod avépodc mdavteEs dmEeSEXOVTO pECOvws f KAT’ &VOPwroV).” 
Dion was subsequently forced to leave the city by his enemies, but was recalled 
(355 BCE), and while he was with his mercenaries breaking into the city was 
hailed as saviour (owtnp) and god (Plut. Dion 46.1). After the victory the people 
awarded him heroic honours (tiwac dnéveipev NpwiKds), and honoured him as 
the only saviour of the fatherland (wc LOvov owtiipa yeyovota tis maTpidoc: 
Diod. Sic. 16.20.6). The word owtnp (saviour) is frequently used (sometimes on 
its own) for a god. But the situation in Syracuse remained precarious, and Dion 
was assassinated there not long afterwards. 

The initial cult acts performed for Dion as for a god arose from a particular 
context: a peaceful and triumphant entry into the city by an outsider (for many 
years an exile) who is also an insider, using his comprehensive power to trans- 
form a divided city by means of the unity with which he is welcomed. In this 
context, the crowd gathers to welcome him in a manner that is recognisable as 


11 Cf. Justin 5.4.6-18 on Alcibiades arriving in Athens in 408 BCE (dismissed by Habicht 
2017, 4-6): (9) effuse omnis multitudo, (10) civitas universa. 
12 Habicht 2017, 6. 
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one in which a deity is unanimously welcomed into the city to confer great ben- 
efit on it, at a festival. Of this welcome the treatment of Dion as a god may have 
been both cause and consequence. As for Lysander in Samos, we are told far 
less. After blockading the city he achieved an agreement, and so presumably 
entered it peacefully (with nobody unwise enough to express resistance), bring- 
ing back oligarchic exiles who formed the new regime. And so the process re- 
sembles the Syracusan one, except that Lysander restores exiles without being 
one himself. 

I would therefore suggest the following model for the earliest cultic treat- 
ment of a living man as a god. There were traditional rituals that re-enacted the 
arrival of a deity (i.e. from the outside), sometimes in a crisis, from exterior to 
centre, where (s)he received cult and conferred benefit (sometimes of a political 
kind) on the entire welcoming community. The deity may be imagined both as 
an outsider (because arriving from outside) but also an insider (as long wor- 
shipped in the city). Cult for a living mortal as for a god first occurs in Greek 
history when the arrival of a comprehensively powerful outsider to benefit the 
polis seems similar enough to the traditional ritual to coalesce with it. An inter- 
mediate stage, in 423 BCE, is represented by the cult-like honours given to 
Brasidas by Scione as part of his reception into the town.” The idea of a god, 
whether or not focused on a powerful human, is produced not merely from the 
exceptional beneficial power of an individual (Habicht) but spontaneously from 
the combination of comprehensive individual power with a specific and dramat- 
ically visible form of entry, whether the individual power be of a god (i.e. imag- 
ined) or of a powerful human (i.e. real).“ Civic cult for potentates was estab- 
lished not by the potentates but by the enthused citizens. 

This coalescence may take various forms: (a) the historical action may while 
it is occurring be spontaneously experienced and celebrated as traditional ritu- 
al; (b) the historical action may occur during a traditional ritual; (c) the new cult 
may be formally instituted, to honour the powerful individual or to commemo- 
rate or re-enact his (ritual-resembling) historical action; (d) in commemorating 
or re-enacting his historical action the new cult may have the political aim (or 
effect, or both) of confirming its outcome. 


” 


13 Thuc. 4.121.1: Tov Bpacibav ToT’ GAA KOAWS E6EEavTO Kal SnpLOGIg LEV ypVOW oTEpavy) 
avédroav we éAevPEpodvta Tiyv EAAGSa, iSia 6é Etatviovv Te Kal Mpoor|pxYovto Womep KOANTH: 
cf. Currie 2005, 168. 

14 An unusual early case is Empedokles, who claimed to be honoured as a god as he went from 
city to city bringing benefits (B112; other reports in Currie 2005, 167-168), and for whom we are 
told that after his death a cult as for a god was recommended (we do not hear of it as actually 
founded): Hcld. Pont. fr. 83 Wehrli (ap. D.L. 8.68). 
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Forms (a) and (b) lend themselves to the weaponisation of the ritual, and (d) 
represents a weaponisation of (c). Despite their differences, it is sometimes 
unclear which forms are in play. The ritual for Lysander, for instance, took form 
(c), probably also (d), and may conceivably have occurred first as (a). The ritual 
for Dion took form (a), then also (c), and perhaps (d). What about (b)? A clear 
instance is provided by the passage we have just mentioned of Polyaenus, for it 
also narrates the seizure of tyrannical power over sixth-century BCE Samos by 
Polycrates during the Heraia: the people as a whole, on entering the sanctuary, 
laid aside their arms, while Polycrates’ supporters secretly retained theirs. 

An example of the weaponisation of (a) is—I suggest-the famous tyrannical 
coup in Attica that occurred about twenty years before Polycrates’: the support- 
ers of Pisistratus persuaded the Athenians that a tall and handsome girl dressed 
as the armed Athena in a chariot was bringing him home to her own Acropolis 
(Hdt. 1.60). Herodotus’ view that the Athenians were being uncharacteristically 
stupid is rejected by Connor: 


The populace joins in a shared drama, not foolishly, duped by some manipulator, but 
playfully, participating in a cultural pattern they all share.” 


In the shared cultural pattern 


elements from marriage processions, epic interventions, arrival ceremonies, parades cele- 
brating athletic or military victories, myths, rituals and legends may all be present simul- 
taneously.’ 


There is some plausibility in the idea that this was a shared drama, but it needs 
to be qualified and supplemented by consideration of the psychology of the 
coup d’état. Between the initiation and outcome of a coup there is likely to be 
widespread anxious uncertainty, in a crisis that is unfamiliar and frighteningly 
unpredictable. A basic concern may be to belong to the side that will prevail, to 
the majority. In such a situation a recognisable deity in a traditional collective 
action—for instance a procession to the centre, to the Acropolis—may be all there 
is to give shape to a disturbingly amorphous situation, and so may from a small 
beginning attract ever more onlookers, in a self-increasing dynamic in which 
the best way of belonging to the majority is to participate in the shared ritual 
pattern. Potent would be not only the visual drama but also the ritual associa- 


15 Connor 1987, 44; see further Parker 1996, 83-84. 
16 Connor 1987, 43. 
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tions of the exhortation recorded by Herodotus: S€xeo0e (receive, welcome!).”” 
Athenian processions were generally goal-directed mass spectacles.'® They es- 
corted Dionysos (at the City Dionysia) annually back to the theatre and Athena 
(at the Plynteria) back to the Acropolis.’* Herodotus emphasises that in the wel- 
come for Pisistratus people from both town and country participated: the una- 
nimity surrounding the processional escort to the centre was weaponised. 

An interesting attempt to combine form (a) with (b) is the earlier attempt at 
a tyrannical coup in Athens, in 632 BCE, described by Thucydides (1.126). Kylon 
was an aristocrat who had married the daughter of Theagenes the tyrant of 
Megara. He was told by the Delphic oracle to occupy the Acropolis during the 
greatest festival of Zeus, which—because he was an Olympic victor—he took to be 
the Olympic games (rather than the Attic Diasia, notes Thucydides), during 
which-form (b)—he duly occupied the Acropolis with his friends and a force 
from Megara, but the coup failed. I suggest that here too it is likely that a ritual 
of public welcome was weaponised. The celebration of victory in Panhellenic 
games, which might make the victor seem more than human,” generally oc- 
curred on his return to his home town,” where an epinikian ode might celebrate 
his reception.” The celebration or band of celebrators is in Pindar called a 
k@p0c, which is sometimes described as in motion.” I suggest that Kylon’s entry 
into Athens with external supporters during the Olympic festival was designed 
to evoke his earlier triumphal entry as Olympic victor, in which he would surely 
have received widespread if not unanimous public acclamation. But this at- 
tempt to weaponise forms (a) and (b) was unsuccessful. 

Polycrates obtains tyrannical power but as an insider, and accordingly is 
not treated as a god. Pisistratos too obtains power as an insider, who is also ina 
sense an outsider (as an exile), and accordingly is—though not treated as a dei- 
ty“—closely associated with one. Dion too arrives as both insider and outsider 


17 Hat. 1.60.5; cf. on the same episode at [Aristot.] Ath. Pol. 14.4 oi S€v tH dotet MpooKv- 
vobvteg é5€yovto Savpdvovtes. The verb is used for most of our instances. Ritual uses of 
Séxe00e: Call. H. 5.137; Ar. Av. 1708; etc. (Currie 2005, 181-183). 

18 Parker 2005, 162-163. 

19 Parker 2005, 179. 

20 Currie 2005. 

21 Currie 2005, 17-18. 

22 Pi. Pyth. 12.5-6; 9.73-75; Ol. 6.98; 5.1-3; Pyth. 8.5; 2.24; Nem. 2.24; 3.3-5 etc.: see further 
Currie 2005, 184 n.129; 182 n.119. 

23 Ol. 4.9-11; 6.98-99; 8.9-11; 14.16-17; Nem. 9.1-3. 

24 It has been argued by Boardman (e.g. 1975) that he was imagined to be Herakles (escorted 
by Phye as Athena). 
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(long term exile), but his entry goes beyond Pisistratus’ in its complete and 
dramatic transformation of a divided city. Lysander was an outsider, but—as a 
Greek—not as complete an outsider as e.g. the Persian king would be. The Greek 
coalescence of historical action with ritual depends on the fact that in general 
Greek deities, in contrast to some deities of Mesopotamia, do not belong exclu- 
sively to a single place. They too are both outsiders and insiders. For instance 
Athena, despite her strong association with Athens, in the Iliad sits in a Trojan 
temple (6.303, 311), and in the Odyssey ranges widely and pays a visit to the 
house of Erechtheus in Athens (7.81). There was a famous sanctuary and festival 
of Hera belonging to Argos, and this is probably why in the aetiological myth of 
the Samian Heraia it is the Argives who paid the pirates to steal the image of 
Hera from her sanctuary. A Greek deity may be in any particular place a xenos, a 
word which-unlike “foreigner”—frequently implies a relation (of hospitality). 
Accordingly gods might be entertained by humans, at theoxenia.” At the begin- 
ning of Plato’s Sophist someone is introduced as a (nameless) xenos to Socrates, 
who asks whether he is a god, for Homer—he explains—says that gods, especially 
the xenios god, accompany men and observe their good and bad deeds.” 

The deification of a living human was, it seems, taken to a new level by the 
honours given on several occasions by the Athenians to an outsider, Demetrios 
Poliorketes, initially in 307 BCE when he first came to liberate the city from 
Macedonian rule. I omit the details, being concerned merely with the identifica- 
tion of Demetrios with certain Olympian deities. 

When Demetrios re-entered the city as conqueror in 304 BCE, the Athenians 
sacralised the place where he descended from his chariot, and established there 
an altar of Demetrios Kataibates,” an epithet regularly and inevitably associat- 
ed with Zeus. Subsequently they resolved to welcome (S€ye08at) Demetrios, 
whenever he arrived, with the xenismoi of Demeter and Dionysos (tots Anpn- 
Tpos Kai Atovwoov Eeviopois).”” And so Demetrios is implicitly identified with 
Zeus Kataibates, with Demeter, and with Dionysos. Why these three deities in 
particular? And what were the xenismoi? 

First, Demeter. She came to Eleusis where she was re-united with her 
daughter Kore, gave (or restored to) mortals the gift of corn, and founded the 


25 Theoxenia: e.g. Plut. Mor. 557f; Paus. 7.27.4; Athen. 372a; Theopomp. 115 FGrH F392.9; 
Parker 2005, 404; Burkert 1985, 107, 213. Sevikdc 8edc in a fifth-century BCE Athenian official 
inscription (IG P 383.38) means either “stranger god” or “god of strangers” (cf. Pl. Laws 879e). 
26 Od. 9.271-272; the Sophist passage was brought to my attention by Sylvana Chrysakopoulou. 
27 Plut. Dem. 10.5; also Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.54.6; Plut. Mor. 338a. 

28 Plut. Dem. 12.1. 
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mysteries. As Parker puts it, “these were the most momentous events ever to 
occur on Attic soil.” They were narrated in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
probably of the sixth century BCE. In searching for her daughter Demeter even- 
tually arrives in Eleusis, where, disguised as an old woman, she is employed as 
a nurse by a royal couple. After her attempt to immortalise their child is inter- 
rupted by fearful words of the queen (248-249 “the stranger woman-éeivn—is 
hiding you in much fire”), she reveals herself as Demeter, gives orders that “the 
people (demos) build for me a great temple and an altar below it, beneath the 
polis,” makes an epiphany in which the house fills with radiance “as of light- 
ning,” and leaves the house (268-281). Eventually she is re-united with Kore, 
ends the crisis of agricultural infertility that she had imposed, and establishes 
the Eleusinian mysteries (452-479). The political benefits of the practice of mys- 
tic ritual (and of processions) I have discussed elsewhere.” Suffice it here to 
note the political implication of the transition from royal household to polis nar- 
rated in the Hymn. 

The Athenians welcomed Demetrios, as he was returning (émaveA9Oovta ... 
é5€xovto) from a military campaign (291 or 290 BCE), with burning incense, 
crowns, libations of wine, processional choruses, dancing, and an ithyphallic 
hymn that compared his arrival to Demeter’s arrival to found the mysteries.» All 
this is redolent of form (a), but may also be connected with the decision to give 
Demeter the xenismoi of Demeter and Dionysos “whenever he arrived,” which is 
form (c). 

As for Dionysos, there are narratives that in various respects resemble the 
arrival of Demeter. 

Firstly, Dionysos (1) arrives and receives household hospitality from Ikarios, 
and so (2) bestows the gift of wine, which is (3) received by the wider communi- 
ty, which results in (4) a crisis that is ended by (5) the establishment of the polis 
cult known as Aiora.” 

Secondly, Athenian black-figure vase-paintings show Dionysos escorted in 
a cart in the form of a ship, as if coming from the sea. This is generally taken to 
derive from an Athenian ritual, probably at the Anthesteria, where Dionysos 


29 Parker 2005, 342. 

30 Seaford 2013. 

31 Duris FGrH 76 F13 and Demochares FGrH 75 F2 (ap. Athenaeus 6.253b-f): évtadOa <yap 
Anuntpa Kai> Anprtptov Ga mapiy’ 6 Kaipdc. / Xr HEV TA GELVa TAG Kopns pvotipta / Epxed” 
iva mtoujon, / 0 8’ iAapos ... 

32 The peasants, thinking to have been poisoned by the wine, kill Ikarios, his daughter Eri- 
gone hangs herself, and the resulting self-hanging of Athenian girls is ended by the establish- 
ment of the Aiora: Seaford 1994, 301; Parker 2005, 301. 
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was also united, at the heart of the city, with the wife of the “king magistrate” 
(archon basileus) in the house imagined to be the ancient royal dwelling. The 
royal household is symbolically breached by the polis, represented by Dionysos 
and his escort.® 

Thirdly, the City Dionysia was celebrated for Dionysos Eleuthereus, whose 
image—Pausanias reports—had been brought to Athens from Eleutherai on the 
border with Boiotia.* Another source reveals that Pegasos of Eleutherae once 
brought to Athens an image of Dionysos, but was rejected by the Athenians, and 
the resulting disease of the genitals was cured by making phalloi.» At the festi- 
val there was a preliminary “introduction of the god”, i.e. of his image, re- 
enacting his original arrival. It is argued in detail by Sourvinou-Inwood™* that it 
was in this preliminary part of the festival that the Athenians conducted the 
xenismoi of Dionysos referred to by Plutarch as being performed for Demetrios. 
He says in the same passage that they renamed the Dionysia “Demetria.” 

The arrivals of Demeter and of Dionysos are similar: they are both arrivals of 
strangers that involve crisis and its resolution, transition from household to 
polis, bestowal of agriculture, and foundation of cult for the polis. The City Dio- 
nysia, besides annually re-enacting Dionysos’ advent, was also the performance 
context for the most detailed surviving account of our pattern of Dionysos’ ad- 
vent, Euripides’ Bacchae, in which Dionysos arrives from Lydia at Thebes as 
both an insider (having been born there in the royal household) and an outsid- 
er, a €€voc (233), whom Pentheus is urged to receive (S€xou) into the land (312). 
His gift of the vine is elaborately praised as parallel to the cereal gift of Demeter 
(274-285). Imprisoned in the royal house, he destroys it with earthquake and 
thunderbolt. He has come, he proclaims, to establish his mystery-cult for the 
Theban polis (39-40), and it is emphasised that his cult is for all Thebans to- 
gether (48, 208). The accrual of benefit to the polis from the advent of an outsid- 
er is a theme of Athenian tragedy.” 

Enough has emerged to clarify why it was specifically Demeter and Diony- 
sos whose cult was given to Demetrios. The entry of a E€voc effects a transition 
from ruling household to polis, to which it brings great benefit. We should also 
note that Demetrios of Phaleron, from whom our Demetrios (Poliorketes) was 


33 Seaford 2012, 86-87; 1994, 240, 266-269; Parker 2005, 302-304. 

34 Paus. 1.38.8. 

35 Schol. Ar. Ach. 243a. 

36 Sourvinou-Inwood 2003, 69-100. 

37 Of extant tragedies note especially Aeschylus’ Oresteia and (probably) Danaid trilogy, 
Sophokles’ Oedipus at Colonus, Euripides’ Herakleidai, Herakles, and Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
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regarded as liberating Athens, was envisaged as a monarch or even a tyrant 
(tupawvos).** Similarly, Dionysos liberates Thebes from Pentheus, who is called 
both king and tupavvos. 

Finally, I suggest that we have also stumbled across the motivation for the 
third of the three deities chosen to be identified with Demetrios. The place 
where he first descended from his chariot was in itself surely insufficient to justi- 
fy a cult of Zeus Kataipatns, who was Zeus as god of the thunderbolt. Places 
struck by lightning were made sacred to Zeus KatatBatns (and known as évn- 
Avota).” It is this surely that underlies the elaborate flattery of Demetrios.“° The 
epiphany that marks the departure from the ruling house is in Bacchae accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and in the Homeric Hymn by the house being 
filled with light “as of lightning.” I suggest that this element of the shared pat- 
tern was represented by the choice of the epithet KatatBatns. 

As KatatBatns, Demetrios is associated with the sky. A few years later, the 
ithyphallic hymn of welcome mentioned above contains the words “his friends 
are all in a circle, and in the middle he himself, similarly as if his friends are 
stars and he himself is the sun.”“! These words belong to the comparison of 
Demetrios to Demeter coming to bring the Eleusinian mysteries. This is appro- 
priate, because in the Eleusinian and other mysteries deities were identified 
with heavenly bodies.” To take just one example, on the invocation of Iakchos 
(the Eleusinian Dionysos) as “chorus-leader of the fire-beathing stars” in Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone (1146-1147) the scholiast comments “according to a mystic log- 
os.” To this Sophoclean idea the words of the ithyphallic hymn are remarkably 
similar, and are among various features of it’? that assimilate Demetrios to Iak- 


38 Plut. Dem. 10.2; Paus. 1.25.6-8. 

39 Etym. Genuin. p. 112, 6 Mill. [Etym. Magn. p. 341, 5 Gaisf.]: «évnAvoto» Aéyetat, cic & KEpav- 
voc cioBéBnkev- & kal avatibetat Ati KatarBatnt, Kai Aéyetat Guta Kal &Bata. 

40 Another factor may have been that the thunderbolt was already associated with Alexander 
the Great (Plut. Alex. 2.2, 4.2; the Neisos gem in the Hermitage Museum), and appeared on 
tetradrachms of Ptolemy Soter, whose son (by Eurydike) was called Keraunos (Thunderbolt)- 
because of his daring according to Pausanias (1.16.2). 

41 oi idol Mavtes KUKAW, / Ev pEoLOL 8’ AUTOS, / 6potog Wonep oi idol HEV doTEpEs, / Atos 8’ 
Exeivoc. 

42 Seaford 2005. 

43 “as the (tov) god should be” in the hymn (not “a god”) seems to indicate Dionysos, who is 
elsewhere (as here) beautiful and yeA@v (e.g. E. Ba. 454, 439 with Seaford 1996 ad loc.). The 
repetition of oepvdg indicates, I suggest, that Demetrios as the sun is based on the identifica- 
tion of Dionysos with the sun in the mysteries: Kleanthes, a contemporary of Demetrios and 
resident of Athens, identified the sun with mystic torchlight (SVF i.538) as well as with Apollo 
and with Dionysos (SVF i.540, 541, 546), and there are later texts indicating the mystic identifi- 
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chos/ Dionysos, and accordingly assimilate the processional welcome for Deme- 
trios to the great procession that accompanied Iakchos to Eleusis. 

In 308 BCE it was in a Dionysiac procession that Demetrios of Phaleron was 
praised in song as nAtopop@os (having the form of the sun),“* but was not imag- 
ined as a god — not least because he was a complete insider. But in the later 
processional hymn it is implied that Demetrios (Poliorketes) is a god, because 
his presence is contrasted with the absence (or unconcern, deafness, or non- 
existence) of “other gods.” In mystery-cult the gods were sometimes felt to be 
especially present: for instance, in Aristophanes’ Frogs the initiates invoke the 
torch-bearing Iakchos in his procession as “travelling companion” (396) as well 
as “light-bearing star of the nocturnal mystic ritual (teAeth)” (342). 

The Antigone ode in which Iakchos is invoked as chorus-leader of the stars 
deserves further attention. In the first strophe Dionysos is addressed as “dwell- 
ing in Thebes the mother city of bacchants” (1122-1123). But the ode as a whole 
recognises that the god might be in any of a number of places: Italy,”° Eleusis, 
Parnassos, beyond the “straits,” the “Nysaian mountains.” He is therefore in- 
voked to come to Thebes: 


“You honour Thebes above all cities with your thunderbolted mother: now too, as the po- 
lis with all its people (mdvSapoc MOAI) is held in a state of violent disease, come with puri- 
fying foot (i.e. with dances) ...” (1136-1142). 


These words contain four elements of our pattern: (1) the thunderbolt, (2) the 
arrival of the god from beyond, (3) to resolve a crisis which (4) involves the 
whole polis. Moreover, (5) the benefit provided to the polis by mystery-cult then 
appears in the antistrophe (1146-1152), which invokes specifically the Dionysos 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, Iakchos. The point to emphasise here is that it 
would have been possible and natural to simply invoke the Dionysos of Thebes. 
But the crisis is serious enough to require a god who, though Theban, comes 
from the outside. 

Similarly, in the existential crisis created for Athens by the arrival of the 
Persians in 490 BCE, the messenger Philippides encountered in the remote 
mountains of Arcadia the god Pan, who in effect asked to be given cult by the 


cation of Dionysos with the sun (Seaford 2005; cf. E. Ba. 608, with Seaford ad loc.). For Deme- 
trios as often like Dionysos see Plut. Dem. 2.3. The hymn was an ithyphallos, which also indi- 
cates Dionysos (Sourvinou-Inwood 2003, 76-77). 

44 Duris FGrH 76 F10 (ap. Athenaeus 542e). 

45 Or-by an emendation of the text-Ikaria. 
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Athenians: and after their victory at Marathon they did in fact do so.“° We do not 
know the historical circumstances of the arrival in Athens of the “Mother of the 
Gods” (sometimes known as Cybele),“” but it is remarkable that this exotic 
Phrygian goddess had in the classical period a sanctuary, the Metroon, where 
public documents were deposited, at the very heart of the political centre of 
Athens (next to or within the Bouleuterion). As Parker puts it, “Cybele in charge 
of the state documents is an image no less startling than Dionysus wedded to 
the archon basileus’ wife.”*® Even the thoroughly Athenian Theseus, the unifier 
of Attica, is provided with a ritualised entry from beyond. Kimon, after expelling 
the predatory Dolopians from the island of Skyros (thereby making the Aegean a 
“free sea”) “learned that Theseus had been exiled from Athens to Skyros, and 
had been killed there ...”. And so—motivated also by an earlier oracle—he dis- 
covered Theseus’ bones there and brought them back to Athens with ceremony 
and pomp (kooproas peyaAonpenws Katryayev cic TO Gotu). This is from Plu- 
tarch’s Cimon (8.5—6). In his Life of Theseus (36.2) Plutarch writes of the bones 
that “the Athenians joyfully welcomed (é6¢avto) them with splendid proces- 
sions and sacrifices, as though he himself were returning to the city. And he lies 
in the middle of the city ...”. His arrival may have been celebrated in the sacri- 
fices and the procession attested for the Athenian cult of Theseus.”’ The story 
“learnt” by Cimon of Theseus’ bones being in Skyros fulfilled a structural need 
for the unifying hero to arrive from elsewhere. 

What has emerged so far? We have examined three instances of the deifica- 
tion of a living human. There are of course in the Hellenistic period numerous 
such deifications. But our small selection is significant because two of our three 
are the earliest instances (Lysander, Dion), and the third (Demetrios Poliorketes) 
takes deification of a living human to a new level that combines (inter alia) 
much variety and frequency of honours, elaborate ritual, the creation of a sanc- 
tuary, and the expression of his superiority to other deities. The evidence for the 
establishment of divine cult for Alexander the Great at Athens in 324 BCE is 
relatively slight (and has even been disputed), but clearly shows Athenian re- 
sentment.*° Alexander was not present to make a triumphal entry. 


46 Hat. 6.105; Parker 1996, 164. 

47 On the problem of whether her arrival in Rome was prompted by an existential crisis see 
Burton 1996. 

48 Parker 1996, 188-189. 

49 Parker 2005, 483. 

50 Parker 1996, 257-258; Habicht 2017, 20-21. 
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It is significant that all our three instances embody the same pattern, which 
is also found in ritual-with-its-myth (in particular the detailed versions of myth 
preserved in literature), and may in historical events be weaponised. Even the 
cases of weaponisation depend on the communal nature of our pattern: no in- 
stance of it is simply imposed from above. 

What is the rationale of the pattern? A community may create or maintain 
its crucial unity by communally imagining a power that benefits the whole 
community (including the resolution of crisis). In order to embrace the whole 
community, to be comprehensive, the power has to be external: internal power 
implies internal division, and is in fact inevitably divisive. Moreover, a conspic- 
uous entry from beyond may provide a single focus for the whole community 
expressing its unity in the powerful spectacle of procession, song, dance, sacri- 
fice, and so on. 

In such rituals the relationship of the power to the community may be de- 
scribed as transcendence. Indeed, one possible definition of transcendence is, I 
suggest, precisely comprehensive power from beyond.” Within this definition 
one may distinguish between social and religious transcendence. The be- 
yondness of transcendence implies the reification of separate spheres and so of 
a boundary between them. An example of social transcendence is when the 
socially constructed comprehensive power of law (or of money, or of monarchy) 
is imagined as occupying a sphere that is separate (beyond) so as to be-in the 
interest of the community—inviolable. Social transcendence merges into reli- 
gious transcendence to the extent that the comprehensive power of the imag- 
ined separate (beyond) sphere is imagined as somehow deriving from-or em- 
bodied in—personal agency, for instance when the inviolable law is imagined as 
proclaimed or maintained by a god. This is so whoever does the imagining: to 
take the example of monarchical authority, belief in its divinely-guaranteed 
inviolability (socio-religious transcendence) may be promoted by the king in his 
own interest while also being genuinely held by his subjects. Insofar as the 
transcendent power is a social construction, it is generally imagined as a source 
of comprehensive benefit. 

My conception here of transcendence is not the only possible one, but it is 
helpful for our theme of deification. In a historical situation in which compre- 
hensive beneficial social power from beyond (social transcendence) is con- 
trolled by a single individual, the power may easily be imagined as deriving 
from him or embodied in him. In this way it may tend to be imagined as reli- 


51 Transcendence is implicit in power-to the extent that power aspires to comprehensiveness 
and is separate from what it has power over. 
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gious transcendence, especially if the historical situation produces actions that 
resemble the pattern of ritual-with-its-myth that we have identified. That is why 
the earliest deifications of humans arise in or from such historical situations 
and actions. 

Two further points about transcendence remain to be made. Firstly, the 
boundary implied by transcendence may be of various kinds, notably horizontal 
(or geographical), vertical, and ontological.” In the myths of Demeter and Dio- 
nysos the beyond is geographical, but also—to some extent—vertical: Olympus is 
in a vague sense above us, the thunderbolt is the entry of power into our sphere 
from the divine sphere above, and Kore benefits humanity by coming from be- 
low. (Christian transcendence has more often been regarded as vertical than as 
horizontal). 

Secondly, I noted that a factor in the construction of social transcendence 
was the political need for external comprehensive power because internal power 
is inevitably divisive. This principle is manifest in the common practice of early 
lawgivers invited from one city to legislate for another.™ Moreover, the need for 
a new set of laws implies the need to resolve a crisis, which is another element 
of our pattern. Especially representative of the pattern is Epimenides, who came 
from Crete to reform religious practice in strife-torn Athens, and was said to 
have subjected the polis to mystic initiation®—another element of our pattern. 
The principle is well known enough to subtly underlie the elaborate metaphor, 
in Aeschylus’ Septem, of iron as a (Scythian) “stranger” (voc) who divides the 
property (727-730) and ends the dispute (941-943) between the fratricidal 
brothers. A very different instance is the cult of Dionysos Aiovpvrytns at Patrai. 
An aiovpvrtns is in Homer an umpire in the games (Od. 8.258), and in Aristo- 
tle’s Politics (1285a) an elected tyrant (i.e. to resolve a crisis). The Delphic oracle 
revealed that the requirement to sacrifice young people annually at Patrai 
would end only with the arrival of a stranger (Eévoc) king with a stranger (Eevt- 
kc) god. This duly occurred: a king arrived from the beyond with an image of 


52 The ontological boundary (not pursued here) is developed by philosophers, especially 
Plato: here the transcendent beyond is defined not by space but epistemologically, as the 
noetic world beyond what is accessible to the senses: here too, I have in effect argued (Seaford 
2004), metaphysical transcendence represents a transformation of social transcendence (the 
comprehensive and ubiquitous power of money). 

53 Vertical and ontological transcendence are more capable than is horizontal of being univer- 
sal: i.e. as comprising in separate spheres the entire universe. 

54 Gagarin 1986, 60-61. For external arbitration between factions in a city see Hdt. 5.28; cf. 
4.161. 

55 Plut. Sol. 12.4—6 (for katopytdvetv of mystic initiation see Plut. Mor. 766b). 
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Dionysos Aiovpvrtns, who was then given cult that involved the whole people 
(Paus. 7.19-20). 

Implicit in our pattern of myth-with-its-ritual is the unanimity of the com- 
munity, which might be weaponised by those seeking power. In historical reali- 
ty, of course, autocrats such as Lysander in Samos, Pisistratus and Demetrios 
Poliorketes in Athens, and Dion in Syracuse could not be popular with every 
citizen. In Plutarch’s account of the welcome of Mark Antony into Ephesos the 
falseness of its seeming unanimity is made explicit (Ant. 24.3): 


As he entered Ephesos, women arrayed as bacchants and men and boys like Satyrs and 
Pans led the way, and the polis was full of ivy and thyrsuses and harps and different kinds 
of pipe, with people hailing him as Giver of Joy and Beneficent (Xapt5d6tnv Kai Methixtov). 
To some he was certainly such, but for the many he was Raw-eating and Savage (Qunotns 
Kai Ayptwvtos). For he robbed ... 


This contradiction in the nature of Dionysos is well known. A striking example 
comes from a famous text, Euripides’ Bacchae: Dionysos is in the same sentence 
called most terrible (Setvotatos) and most gentle (fmtuwtatos).* 

The contradiction sheds light, I suggest, on an episode in which our themes 
of history, ritual, and tragedy converge. In 295 BCE the Athenians, who had 
rebelled against Demetrios Poliorketes, were forced to readmit him to the city 
and feared his revenge. He told them to assemble in the theatre, placed soldiers 
there, and, in the words of Plutarch (Dem. 34.3), 


came down through the upper parodoi (side entrances) like the tragic actors. This made 
the Athenians even more terrified (€xnenAnypévwv), but with the beginning of his speech 
he put an end to their fear. 


At the beginning of his biography (Dem. 2.3) Plutarch had formulated the gen- 
eral principle that such episodes embodied: Demetrios naturally inspired both 
ExmAnétc (terror) and ydpic (favour, grace), being energetic and vehement in 
action but also a most pleasant companion in drinking and luxury. That is why, 
continues Plutarch, he emulated Dionysos, who was most terrible (Setvotatos) 
in war and, when war was followed by peace, most harmonious (€upedeotatos) 
in turning it towards joy and xaptc. 

In choosing the theatre in which to assemble the Athenians, and entering it 
like a tragic actor, Demetrios was, I suggest, influenced by the well-known con- 


56 860-861: ... év TéAEt BEdG SEetvdTatTos, avOpwrotot 8’ rtwWTATos. Commentators have not 
been able to make sense of these words, because they do not realise that év TéAet can mean “in 
mystic initiation ritual.” 
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tradiction in his divine model: Bacchae (and probably other lost tragedies) be- 
gan with the entry of Dionysos, whose first words declared not only his arrival 
at Thebes from Asia but also his intention—despite rejection by its ruler and the 
possibility of military resistance—to bring mystic initiation for the polis and 
manifest himself as a god to all Thebans.” 


57 Onavery different occasion a similarity between his entry into Thebes with the prologue 
of Bacchae was made explicit (Plut. Dem. 45.3). 
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Abstract: Dionysus’ conquest of India enthralled ancient writers and artists 
from the Hellenistic period onward. Lucian’s Dionysus is a fascinating text since 
it offers us a humorous interpretation of Dionysus’s invasion and Indian reac- 
tions to the event. The text prompts its readers to reflect on Alexander’s Dionys- 
iac self-fashioning, especially in south Asia, and not least to ask after Indian 
reactions to Dionysus. It so happens that what we might arguably term “Indian” 
responses to Dionysus also can be perceived in other ways since “Dionysiac” 
images survive in some quantity from Bactria and Gandhara, regions that Alex- 
ander and the Greeks thought of as India. The images date to a period that is 
roughly contemporaneous with Lucian’s lifetime and, in their own terms, also 
explore the relationship between Dionysus and India. These Gandharan images 
were recovered during the period of British rule in India, and the colonial con- 
text of recovery is important. Reflecting on Lucian and the Gandharan images 
together gives us a worthwhile opportunity to think comparatively about Diony- 
sus and to inquire into the politics of religious “translation.” 


Dionysus believed that his greatest conquest was in India. We know as much 
because the Greeks and Romans tell us that the god celebrated his victory 
against the Indians by leading a triumphant procession back to Greece complete 
with satyrs, maenads, drinking, song, and wild animals. The invasion and the 
triumph were the stuff of legend, the more so because they were duly connected 


My thanks to Eustathia Papadodima for the invitation to deliver this paper in a seminar at the 
Academy of Athens. The Academy is a grand institution, and the occasion was made all the 
more memorable by her hospitality and by the generosity of the audience. Other versions of 
this chapter were delivered in Paris, Glasgow, and London (twice in London: once for the con- 
ference “Dionysus in Rome” organized by my colleague Fiachra Mac Gorain and on another 
occasion to the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies). Fiachra suggested | write on this 
topic and provided me with valuable references. Bob Fowler, at the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies in London, and Sofia Xenofontos, in Glasgow, were friendly and learned 
hosts. Antoine Pietrobelli was a remarkable host in Paris and received me with a hospitality 
that was exemplary. Anne Sinha responded to my paper with tact and erudition; Samra 
Azarnouche provided me with very helpful bibliographical suggestions. My warmest thanks to 
all these scholars and to the audiences on each occasion for their questions and comments. 
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to the expedition of Alexander the Great. In the Roman period, emperors at- 
tempted to emulate both Alexander and Dionysus, and the precedent of the 
Dionysiac Alexander was frequently recalled in art and text. In this milieu, Lu- 
cian’s Dionysus is a fascinating text since it offers us a humorous interpretation 
of Dionysus’s invasion of India and Indian reactions to the event. The text 
prompts its readers to reflect on Alexander’s Dionysiac self-fashioning, especial- 
ly in south Asia, and not least to ask after Indian reactions to Dionysus. 

It so happens that what we might arguably term “Indian” responses to Dio- 
nysus also can be perceived in other ways since “Dionysiac” images survive in 
some quantity from Bactria and Gandhara, regions that Alexander and the 
Greeks thought of as India. The images date to a period that is roughly contem- 
poraneous with Lucian’s lifetime and, in their own terms, also explore the rela- 
tionship between Dionysus and India. I would not like to suggest that these 
Gandharan representations of Dionysus are somehow more truly or more au- 
thentically reflective of how and what Indians thought of the god than Lucian’s 
text. These depictions of the god are no less partial and no less culturally and 
politically mediated than the many Greek and Roman texts and images of Dio- 
nysus, and we should read them no less carefully than the other. But I think 
reflecting on Lucian and the Gandharan images together gives us a worthwhile 
opportunity to think comparatively about Dionysus and to inquire into the issue 
of religious “translation.” In this context, the word “translation” has at least 
three, partly overlapping, connotations: the first is linguistic and refers to trans- 
lation from one language to another. The second is geographical and refers to 
the displacement of the god from one part of the world to another. The third is 
religious and refers to varying conceptions of religion, divinity, and belief 
across cultures. There are, of course, other issues raised by the translation of 
Dionysus from the Mediterranean to Gandhara, and I hope that we shall be able 
to address them in this chapter. 

Let us begin with Lucian. “Surely, there is nothing to prevent my telling you 
a tale of Bacchus,” Lucian says in his short prolalia on the god Dionysus, and in 
fact this is how he begins: 


When Dionysus led his host against the men of Ind (surely there is nothing to prevent my 
telling you a tale of Bacchus!), he was held at first in such contempt, they say, by the peo- 
ple there, that they laughed at his advance; more than that, they pitied him for his hardi- 
hood, because he was certain to be trampled under foot in an instant by the elephants if 
he deployed against them. No doubt they heard curious reports about his army from their 
scouts: “His rank and file are crack-brained, crazy women, wreathed with ivy, dressed in 
fawn-skins, carrying little headless spears which are of ivy too, and light targes that boom 
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if you do but touch them”—for they supposed, no doubt, that the tambours were shields.’ 
(Lucian, Dionysus 1) 


This “highly original account of the god’s invasion of India” offers its audience 
a colourful description of Dionysus and his followers, of Indian condescension 
toward the god, and of the god’s triumph over the Indians.’ In a subtle gesture 
near the beginning, the narrator wonders, what must the Indians have thought 
of this strange god and his army of “crack-brained, crazy women” and “young 
clodhoppers ... dancing the can-can without any clothes on?” He goes on to 
describe how the Indians fail to take the god seriously—in part, since Dionysus 
rides in a chariot drawn by panthers and wears clusters of grapes, a ribbon in 
his hair, a purple gown, and golden slippers—and how they decline to defend 
their land against him, much to their own detriment. To the bewilderment of 
critics, the last section of the work switches focus and consists of a story, set 
near the banks of the river Indus, about the amazing effects of the water from 
three springs on men of different ages. There is a great deal of literary complexi- 
ty in Lucian’s short “prologue,” as many readers have seen, but what is interest- 
ing for our purposes is the depiction of Dionysus in an Indian context.? 

Lucian is, I think, lampooning Alexander’s conquest of India and narratives 
of that event by offering his readers a witty, knowing version of the conflict. Luci- 
an does not mention Alexander or the Alexander historians by name in his work, 
but in the story about the three springs he mentions the tribe of “Machlaioi.” 


Among the Machlaean Indians who feed their flocks on the left banks of the Indus river as 
you look down stream, and who reach clear to the Ocean—in their country there is a grove 
in an enclosed place of no great size; it is completely sheltered, however, for rank ivy and 
grapevines overshadow it quite. In it there are three springs of fair, clear water: one be- 
longs to the Satyrs, another to Pan, the third to Silenus. The Indians visit the place once a 
year, celebrating the feast of the god, and they drink from the springs: not, however, from 
all of them, indiscriminately, but according to age. (Lucian, Dionysus 6) 


The word “Machlaioi” occurs nowhere else in Greek literature, and H.G. Nes- 
selrath has wondered whether that term is a garbled reminiscence of “Malloi,” 
one of the tribes that Alexander is said to have fought against in the Indian 


1 Translations of Lucian are based on the version of A.M. Harmon (1913) in the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

2 Bowersock 1994, 159. 

3 On Lucian’s prologue, see Branham 1985 (with Branham 1989); Jones 1986, 14; Nesselrath 
1990; Georgiadou and Larmour 1995; Whitmarsh 2005, 64-65 (with the wider context provided 
in Whitmarsh 2013); Porod and Porod 2008; and ni Mheallaigh 2014, 33-34. 
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campaign.’ The word may also contain an allusion to machlos, “lewd” or “lust- 
ful,” in which case there is a further joke or pun in Lucian’s story about the 
springs that exert a mysterious effect on Indian men. Even without the word- 
play, however, we know that stories of Alexander’s invasion were in circulation 
in the author’s era, and a writer as versed in letters as Lucian would doubtless 
have been familiar with the accounts of the expedition to India. 

The register of Lucian’s work is difficult to gauge, but, to me, at least, the 
satire extends to post-Alexandrian generals and politicians who, conscious of 
the achievements of Alexander, launched expeditions against distant lands. 
Lucian deflates the pretensions of these men by drawing a comparison with 
maenads, satyrs, and sirens. 


Dionysus had the centre in person; Silenus commanded on the right wing and Pan on the 
left. The Satyrs were commissioned as colonels and captains, and the general watchword 
was “Evoe.” In a trice the tambours were beat, the cymbals gave the signal for battle, one 
of the Satyrs took his horn and sounded the charge, Silenus’ jackass gave a martial hee- 
haw, and the Maenads, serpent-girdled, baring the steel of their thyrsus-points, fell on 
with a shriek. The Hindoos and their elephants gave way at once and fled in utter disor- 
der, not even daring to get within range. The outcome was that they were captured by 
force of arms and led off prisoners by those whom they had formerly laughed at, taught by 
experience that strange armies should not have been despised on hearsay. (Lucian, Diony- 
sus 4) 


Military leaders were ripe for parody since Alexander and Dionysus together 
had been appropriated by a string of powerful rulers, from the Ptolemies on- 
ward, in “the context of universal empire and political power that inspired the 
first literary treatments of Dionysus in the post-Alexander mode.” Trajan and 
Hadrian were merely two of the many enthusiastic imperial supporters of Dio- 
nysus of whom Lucian would have heard, and he is probably puncturing the 
vanities of all rulers who thought themselves worthy heirs to the Dionysiac 
Alexander.® 

The Indians in Lucian’s text are not spared the sharp edge of his wit either, 
and he pokes fun at them by showing them to be complacent and no match 
even for a ragtag bunch of soldiers. The chief fault of the Indians appears to be 
that, like Pentheus in the Bacchae and many others, they fail to take the power 


4 Nesselrath 1990, 138-139. 

5 Bowersock 1994, 159. On Alexander and Dionysus, see Nock 1928; Goukowsky 1981; Bos- 
worth 1988a, 1988b, and 1996; Galli 2011; Koulakiotis 2017; and Mac Gorain 2020, 20. 

6 On Dionysus and Roman leaders, see Mac Gorain 2020, 20-23, with the further bibliography 
cited there. 
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of Dionysus seriously, and they are routed easily by the god and his merry band 
of soldiers. Bracht Branham has read the work in terms of estrangement, in 
Shklovsky’s sense of the concept, but the estrangement is relatively contained 
and not as developed, say, as in Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes (Persian Let- 
ters) or in Tolstoy’s novels.’ The Indians’ views of Dionysus and his followers 
are drawn largely from long-established Greek or Roman patterns, so the Greek 
or Roman reader scarcely comes away from the text with a heightened or altered 
awareness of the god. What we do find in the text are fairly standard descrip- 
tions of the beardless god and his attire, of Silenus and Pan, of the maenads, of 
Bacchic dancing and omophagia. 

The Greek and Latin writers typically connect Dionysus and Alexander, as I 
said, and Lucian’s text recalls their accounts of Alexander in India. Arrian, Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus, and Quintus Curtius comment on the idea that Alexander 
staged a Bacchic procession through Carmania (Kappavia), and they each pro- 
vide various details of Alexander’s Dionysiac procession.® Arrian is the most 
sceptical of the writers and he claims that the stories of Alexander’s Bacchic 
revel are invented by his critics and that the conqueror himself would not have 
participated in such activities. The major Alexander historians, along with Meg- 
asthenes, whom they quote, and Strabo, also provide several additional com- 
ments about Dionysus, his procession, the largely female entourage, and the 
god’s activities in India.’ One of the well-known claims is that the town of Nysa, 
which Alexander passes through, was founded by Dionysus. Another is that a 
mountain in the area was known as Meros, and Dionysus gave it that name on 
account of his birth from the thigh of Zeus: according to a variant tradition, 
however, the story of Dionysus’ birth arose because he was associated with a 
mountain that was already know by the name. Some of the historians tell us 
that Dionysus founded many cities in India and that these became democracies 
after his passing. He is also said to have ruled India for 52 years and then died of 
old age; or perhaps it was not Dionysus who was the ruler but Spatembas who 
ruled India for 52 years, Spatembas being a mortal whom the god appointed as a 
king.’° We could multiply details and citations at length on the subject of Diony- 


7 Branham 1985. 

8 Arr. Anab. 6.28.1-2; Plut. Alex. 67.1-3; Curtius History of Alexander 9.10.24-29; Diod. Sic. 
17.106.1. Philostratus Life of Apollonius of Tyana, esp. 2.9, is also illustrative in this regard (see 
Galli 2011). 

9 See e.g. Megasthenes, BNJ 715 Fragments 4 (from Diodorus), 12 (from Arrian), and 33 (from 
Strabo), with the very full commentary by D.W. Roller and the discussion in Stoneman 2019, ch. 3 
(on Alexander, Heracles, and Dionysus) and chs. 5-10 (on Megasthenes’ account of India). 

10 Diod. Sic. 2.35—42; Arr. Ind. 8.1. 
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sus in India, but I think enough has been said to remind us that Lucian’s work is 
part of a broader discourse about Dionysus and Alexander in an Indian con- 
text.” 

One of the points that Lucian does make subtly in his text is that the inva- 
sion of India by Dionysus introduces Indians to the worship of the god in his 
many facets. The Machlaioi Indians, as we saw, celebrate the feast of the god 
once a year in a grove sheltered by ivy and grapevine.” The ivy and the vine are 
tokens of Dionysiac worship but also markers of Mediterranean culture, here as 
elsewhere: just as Alexander is occasionally said to have dispersed Hellenism 
across the territories that he brought under his control, Dionysus and his entou- 
rage introduce memorials of Mediterranean culture and civilisation in the lands 
of their conquest. In his Strategemata, Polyaenus, who is a rough contemporary 
of Lucian, writes that Dionysus intoxicates “his enemies with wine” and several 
writers state that wine, especially, is one of the indicators of civilisation that 
Dionysus takes with him to India.” The vine is not the only thing brought to 
India by Dionysus, and Lucian implies, as do writers such as Diodorus and Ar- 
rian (Indika), that Dionysus also teaches the land to dance: thanks to Dionysus, 
men, women, and satyrs revel together, to the accompaniment of drums and 
cymbals. In the post-Alexandrian narrative of the triumph, Dionysus follows in 
the tracks of Alexander to India, and together with his army of maenads and 
satyrs, he brings markers of culture such as wine and wheat and the Bacchic 
revel. 

Some readers have suggested that Lucian’s interest in Dionysus and India 
actually derives from the author’s own position as an outsider. On this reading, 
Lucian sought assimilation in much the way that Dionysus sought recognition 
and was warning his readers not to mock him for his own exotic novelties. Ac- 
cording to one critic, “Lucian would certainly have had distinctive facial charac- 
teristics that would differentiate him from the Western population of the Empire 
and that could constitute a reason for ostracism.”™ I do not believe that we can 
comment meaningfully on Lucian’s facial characteristics or his appearance, nor 
do I think we can claim, as some have, that he “closely resembles Dionysus, his 
entourage, and his accoutrements.”” The ironic tone of the piece also makes it 


11 Buccino 2013 provides an extensive collection and discussion of the Greek and Roman texts 
and images of the Indian triumph of Dionysus. 

12 Luc. Dion. 6. 

13 See Polyaenus Strategemata 1.1.1-3 = Megasthenes, fr. 57 (Schwanbeck); with Megasthenes 
BNJ 715 F 4 (from Diodorus), F 12 (Arrian), F 33 (Strabo). 

14 Bozia 2015, 56. 

15 Bozia 2015, 57. 
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unclear whether Lucian is inviting his readers to notice an affinity between him 
and the god on the grounds of shared exclusion. We cannot even assume that 
the author and narrator have the same proclivities or backgrounds. The story of 
the three springs, in fact, foregrounds the issue of interpretive difficulty, and 
the narrator explicitly refuses to draw a moral from it. 

That Lucian, who was from Samosata on the banks of Euphrates, was inter- 
ested in questions of cross-cultural interaction is not in doubt: we need only 
look at works such as Anacharsis and De Syria Dea (On the Syrian Goddess) in 
order to recall his engagement with non-Greek and non-Roman figures. In the 
case of Dionysus, we have a text in which a foreigner from Roman Syria writes in 
Greek for an élite audience in the Empire about the reaction of Indians to a 
Greek god who, from the classical period, had been famously associated with 
non-Greek regions in the East including India itself. We might rephrase this to 
say that a writer who comes from outside the metropolis refers in a highly cul- 
tured language to a people (Indians) who are far more marginal to the centre 
than his own nation (Syria). If the relationship between author and culture 
seems complicated, the language and tone of the work also make interpretation 
of the text a challenge. As Simon Goldhill says of Lucian, “He slyly allows his 
authorial stance—his foreignness, his commitment to Greek culture—further to 
vein his cultural politics with a destabilizing irony.” In short, the cultural, 
linguistic, and political features of the text are multifaceted, and to say simply 
that Lucian’s text is a Roman or a Greek account of Dionysus in India is to un- 
derplay the richness of the work. 

The relationship between Dionysus and India is, of course, not a theme that 
is original to Lucian. As we well know, the triumph of Dionysus becomes espe- 
cially popular in visual culture during the early Roman Empire, and remains so 
for several generations—with the result that in the fourth century Pacatus ad- 
vises artists to avoid the subject for being too clichéd.” Despite Pacatus’ advice, 
the Indian triumph continues to be of interest in Lucian’s own homeland as late 
as the mid-500s, a point that is illustrated by an ivory Pyxis which is likely to 
have been made in Syria (Fig. 1). 


16 Goldhill 2001, 4; see also Andrade 2013, Introduction and ch. 10. 
17 Pacatus 2[12].44.5, quoted in Parker 2008, 242. On the triumph of Dionysus, see Buccino 
2013 and Catania 2014 and 2015. 
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Fig. 1: Dionysus rides in his chariot overseeing his conquest of India. Ivory pyxis from the mid- 
500s CE. Possibly made in Syria. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, 1917. Accession Number 17.190.56. [Creative Commons License] 


The triumph of Dionysus is particularly well attested closer to Lucian’s era, “on 
cameos of the later Hellenistic and early Roman period (second century BCE to 
first AD); and on stone sarcophagi mainly of the second and third centuries AD.”® 

There is no need for us to visit all the images in this chapter again, and it 
will suffice for us to point to a well-known example such as this cameo (Fig. 2), 
which arguably dates to the first century, and this marble sarcophagus (Fig. 3), 
which is dated to the period of Lucian’s old age or just after his death.” Both 
objects show motifs such as the vine that are familiar to us as a part of Dionysiac 
iconography. 


18 Boardman 2014, 19. 
19 Zanker and Ewald 2012, 329-334. 
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Fig. 2: Cameo of Dionysus on a chariot pulled by Pysche (onyx and sardonyx). Sardonyx agate 
cameo attributed to Sostratos. 1st century BCE. Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples. Inv. 
25840. 


Fig. 3: The Triumph of Dionysus. Sarcophagus in marble, ca. 190 CE. Discovered in Rome. The 
Walters Art Museum, Baltimore. Accession Number 23.31. [Creative Commons License]. 
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These signs of the Dionysiac life, including the vine, maenads, satyrs, scenes 
of drinking and revelry, all also appear in Kushan art of the first two or three cen- 
turies CE, that is, in art from the very regions that Alexander conquered in and 
around north-west India.” This is the area of “Greater Gandhara” (i.e. Bactria and 
Gandhara), where traces of Greek, Iranian, Chinese, and Indian art are attested in 
abundance, and the Dionysiac Greek features on these images co-exist alongside 
themes that scholars have traced to the diverse cultures that shaped the artistic 
and political life of Bactria and Gandhara in the Kushan period. The multicultural 
nature of the images is worth stressing. But whatever the artists have to say of 
their own cultural identity, and however wide the range of traditions on which 
they draw, they nonetheless make a place for the Dionysiac in their images. One 
study published in 2005 estimates, with impressive precision, the number of piec- 
es of Gandharan sculpture in museums worldwide at 1,439, of which 481 pieces or 
33.4% are said to “show at least one Greco-Roman element,” and of these again a 
small percentage can be deemed Dionysiac.” 

The Dionysiac, and other Greek, motifs are no less remarkable because an- 
cient Gandhara also appears to be the site of Buddhism from the second century 
BCE if not earlier. The earliest Buddhist sculpture in Gandhara dates to the first 
century CE and coincides with the appearance of what we might term Greek 
features in Gandharan art. By this time, the Kushans, who were nomads from 
Central Asia, had assumed control of Bactria and Gandhara and much of north- 
ern India. There has been heated debate as to where the Hellenic influences 
come from, but the most plausible view is that the blossoming of Gandharan 
Buddhist art is connected both to the legacy of Hellenism from the Indo-Greek 
kingdoms in Bactria and also to trade with the Roman Empire.” In a loose sense, 
therefore, Lucian has in common with the artists of early Gandhara that they are 
belated inheritors of Hellenism. Just as Lucian expresses his Romano-Syrian 
identity in classicizing Greek, so the artists of Gandhara express their local iden- 
tity through the use of Dionysiac and other features. 

Greek and Roman representations of Dionysus, especially after the era of 
Alexander, show him as a god at large, a deity who ranges under the open sky, a 
general who goes to war and brings wine and civilisation to India, but in the art 
of Greater Gandhara, Dionysus is not shown at the head of an extended army, 
and images of his conquests are absent. 


20 Stanéo 2012, 84ff. 
21 Aldrovandi and Hirata 2005, 311. 
22 Taddei 1969a, 66 = Taddei 2003, 1.126. 
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Fig. 4: Garland holder (possibly a figure of Dionysus). 1st century CE, Gandhara. Schist. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Purchase, Friends of Asian Art Gifts, in honour of Doug- 
las Dillon, 2001. Accession Number 2001.736. [Creative Commons License] 


For whatever reason, Dionysus and the Dionysiac appear in the material cul- 
ture, but the subject of invasion—and, as we shall see, the triumph—did not 
appeal to the artists in the area, whether they were Greeks, descended from 
Greeks, or unrelated by blood to Greeks altogether. Perhaps the forms of early 
Buddhism that flourished in Gandhara were not congenial to depictions of con- 
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quest, even in a parodic mode, although other representations of the Dionysiac 
can be found. Or perhaps the martial link between Alexander and Dionysus was 
reconfigured, attenuated, or absent altogether. Like Lucian, however, the artists 
of Bactria and Gandhara emphasize the maenads, satyrs, music, intoxication, 
and revelry (and perhaps also the afterlife), and these are the figures and scenes 
they choose to portray in their art (Figs. 4 and 5). 


Fig. 5: Stair Riser: Dionysian Scene with Musicians and Dancers. 1st century CE. Gandhara. 
Schist. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Rogers Fund, 1913. Accession Number 
13.96.23. [Creative Commons License] 


The god had come back home, to the land of his birth. There was nowhere else 
to go, no lands to conquer, no need for a mission to bring civilisation to anyone. 
Drinking wine, dancing, revelry, and the theatre: for these activities there was 
time, and in them Dionysus was willing, as ever, to play his part (Fig. 6). 
Dionysus plays his part in Gandhara with Heracles and a range of Greek and 
local figures, mortal, divine, and semi-divine. In the early Kushan period, as I 
said, local artists do not see Graeco-Roman classicism as a barrier but take over 
some of its most distinctive images and symbols, and Dionysus becomes part of 
a culture in which “a compelling fusion of foreign styles’ gives ‘visual form to 
Buddhist religious ideals.”” Why this happens is an interesting question. I agree 


23 Behrendt 2007, 3; cf. Carter 1968. 
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largely with Maurizio Taddei’s suggestion that “Gandharan sculpture is to be 
considered as the art of few social groups that needed a foreign model enabling 
them to distinguish themselves from the majority of the population.” Dionysus 
and Dionysian features served “the interest of some political (and cultural) 
élite,” or else they would have not persisted so vibrantly in Gandhara.” 


Fig. 6: “Phrygians with their trousers, tunics, and conical caps play music, dance, and clap, 
while Greek figures drink from fluted cups filled with wine decanted from pitchers filled from a 
wine skin, shown hefted on the shoulders of the figure at the right.” Schist relief, 1st century 
CE. Gandhara, Buner area. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Dudley P. Allen Fund 1930.328. 
[Creative Commons License] 


24 Taddei 1969b, 382 = Taddei 2003, 1.156. The extraordinary analysis and collection of mate- 
rials in Taddei 1963 is well worth reading. 
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Let us turn to a couple of objects that come from Bactria (i.e. from inside the 
Greater Gandhara area) during the period of Kushan rule. Consider a pair of 
gold clasps that were found in Tillya Tepe, in northern Afghanistan, and that 
date to the early Kushan period in about the first century CE (Fig. 7). 


Fig. 7: One of a pair of clasps ostensibly showing Dionysus and Ariadne. Tillya Tepe, Tomb VI. 
1st century CE. Gold, turquoise. National Museum of Afghanistan, 04.40.53. Photograph by the 
author, based on Fredrik Hiebert and Pierre Cambon, eds., Afghanistan: Crossroads of the 
Ancient World, London, 2011. 


The clasps, which are mirror images of each other (only one is pictured here), 
show Dionysus (closer to the front) and Ariadne seated on a beast, a lion per- 
haps, while Silenus reclines at their feet; behind Dionysus and Ariadne appears 
the figure of Victory (Nike), who appears to be crowning the two with a wreath. 
John Boardman writes that the clasps “are a celebration of the god, his wine, 
and his marriage”” and observes that the Ariadne figure “has become natural- 
ised in the east, a new Roxane for Dionysos/Alexander.”* He considers at 
length whether the scene is a Dionysiac triumph, but ultimately he seems to 


25 Boardman 2012, 105. 
26 Boardman 2014, 45. 
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discern no more than a hint of the triumph in the image. For Boardman, “It 
looks as though the whole golden group was devised by an artist well aware of 
Greek Dionysiac and other iconography but ready to make original combina- 
tions which would have looked strange but not impossible in a Mediterranean 
context but which then, or later, were far less unusual in an Indian context.”” 

The scene on the gold clasps poses difficult questions about the legacy of a 
Dionysiac Alexander in Bactria, where the clasps were excavated. The associa- 
tion with death and the afterlife that we see on sarcophagi in Rome finds here a 
loose counterpart with the clasps, which were found in graves. The clasps be- 
longed to a woman who was buried in one of the graves with royal parapherna- 
lia and with several other Greek objects, including a coin in her mouth as a kind 
of payment to Charon. Boardman speculates she was “an Indo-Greek princess in 
the royal household of the King of Emshi Tepe.” That an Indo-Greek royal fam- 
ily was seeking a connection with Greek culture is scarcely surprising, even in a 
region that was open to influences from the south and the east. Nor is the royal 
family’s desire to forge an association with Dionysus, a god who is so frequently 
compared to Alexander, in the Hellenistic world and in south Asia. Alexander 
was a complex forefather to many of the Indo-Greek rulers of an earlier era, as 
we know from the coinage, but many of them identified with him as a Greek 
benefactor and conqueror and not as an oppressive colonizer. From that per- 
spective, the representation of Dionysus in the burial site of a royal princess is 
consistent with the ideology that we might expect to find among the aristocratic 
descendants of Indo-Greeks in Bactria. 

Dionysus also seems to appear on a silver plate, the recovery of which re- 
minds us of the region’s entanglement with modern as well as ancient colonial- 
ism (Fig. 8). 


27 Boardman 2003, 354; see also the valuable survey in Boardman 1994, 109-147, with 
Boardman 1997. 

28 Boardman 2003, 372. 

29 For the association between Alexander the Great and the region’s colonial history, see 
Hagerman 2013, Vasunia 2013, and Briant 2017. 
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Fig. 8: A gilded silver plate showing the triumph of Dionysus. 2nd to 3rd century CE, found in 
Afghanistan. British Museum, London. Accession number 1900.02-09.2 (BM 124086). Trans- 
ferred to the British Museum from the India Museum, Calcutta, in 1900. Image: Marie-Lan 
Nguyen, Wikimedia Commons. [Creative Commons License] 


The plate is said to have belonged to the Hazara Mirs of Badakhshan who, like 
many other rulers in the region, said they were descendants of Alexander.” In 
the nineteenth century, the plate was acquired in Kunduz, in northern Afghani- 
stan (and ancient Bactria), by a British administrator who passed it on to Alex- 
ander Burnes. “Bukhara” Burnes, whose adventures and death during the fall of 


30 I take this information from the British Museum online catalogue, at https://www. british 
museum.org/collection/object/W_1900-0209-2 [accessed August 2021]. 
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Kabul in 1841 are now celebrated by historians, noted that the bowl “represents 
the triumphal procession of the Grecian bacchus, and is of exquisite workman- 
ship;” he transmitted it to the Indian Museum, in Calcutta, from where in turn it 
was handed over to the British Museum by the India Office in 1900. Burnes was 
one of a number of British soldiers/administrators in the region who entertained 
fantasies of following in Alexander’s footsteps, and the bowl’s history thus illus- 
trates the long legacy of Alexander in Afghanistan. 

That it is Bactria from where the silver dish was acquired by British admin- 
istrators also affirms to us the attraction of Hellenic art to the region’s inhabit- 
ants in earlier centuries. What seems important is that the dish adapts or re- 
works important elements of Dionysiac scenes as we know these from other 
contexts and puts them into circulation in north Indian or central Asian lands. 
The point for the artist was not to offer a triumph, as with the cameo we consid- 
ered above (Fig. 2), but rather a cross-cultural prospect with Dionysiac elements 
in it. The scene is arguably more restful than in the earlier cameo, and the left- 
ward movement has given way to an image of repose. The various figures are 
somewhat disconnected from the reclining god in the centre, and the idea of a 
procession, if it is there at all, is subdued: the winged Psychai are not pulling 
the chariot, and Eros is not guiding them forward here. Yet, the figures and 
details certainly contribute to the Dionysiac nature of the scene: Eros holding a 
jug, the other Eros flying above, the cart on which the central figure reclines, 
the small woman sitting on the corner of the cart, the satyr standing on one leg 
behind the cart, the vine on the upper right, the panther at the bottom who 
seems to be peering into a vessel. This is a Dionysiac image but without the 
elements of triumph that we see in the cameo and in other representations: this 
man is not travelling back to Greece in a victory procession, with or without an 
Ariadne by his side. He is already where he wants to be, and that is in India. 

These particular cases of Dionysiac art can be set against what may be 
termed a general receptivity to the Dionysiac, across many generations, in the 
local, hybrid cultures of Bactria and Gandhara.*” Scholars have looked for signs 


31 Burnes 1842, 204. 

32 Carter 1968, 1970, 1982, and 1992; Taddei 2003, vol. 1; Abdullaev 2005; Brancaccio and Liu 
2009; Kim 2011; Boardman 2014; Tanabe 2016; and cf. Kouremenos, Chandrasekaran, and 
Rossi, 2011. On this theme in the wider Sasanian context, see Callieri 2008 and Kouhpar and 
Taylor 2008. For the Gupta period, see Callieri 2005. For Homeric and Euripidean echoes in 
Bactria, see Dan, Grenet, and Sims-Williams 2014, a wide-ranging and fascinating study, with 
implications for the silver plate discussed here. For the related but separate topic of Dionysus 
and Shiva, see Doniger 1980; and for the Indo-European scholarly background in the nine- 
teenth century, Konaris 2011. 
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of the Dionysiac in viniculture, viticulture, festivals surrounding the making 
and drinking of wine, singing, dancing, music, and the theatre, and arguably 
have located evidence for these activities in the region. There is, indeed, a large 
body of archaeological material that points to wine-making and wine-drinking 
in Gandhara from the second century BCE to the second century CE.” As for 
drama, archaeologists have discovered the remains of a theatre at Ai Khanum, 
in northern Afghanistan, together with a gymnasium, fountain, and funerary 
monuments, and also many structures that do not conform to older Hellenic 
patterns.” Since Ai Khanum was destroyed in about 150 BCE, whereas the mate- 
rial from Gandhara that we have been discussing comes from a slightly later 
date, the earlier Hellenism appears to have lingered on, transformed, into the 
later period.» Dionysus also appears on two Indo-Greek coins (Heracles was 
more popular on Indo-Greek coinage): “... the nickel and bronze coins of Agath- 
ocles and Pantaleon depict on the obverse the bust of Dionysos wearing a 
wreath and holding a thyrsus over his left shoulder, and on the reverse a pan- 
ther standing with raised paw.”* The scholars Pia Brancaccio and Xinru Liu 
have discerned a Dionysian “dramatic ethos” in the Sanskrit writings of ASvag- 
hosa, a dramatist and poet from Gandhara who lived in the first and second 
centuries CE and who composed a Sanskrit life of the Buddha known as the 
Buddhacarita (“Acts of the Buddha”).*” 

In arguing that “[iJn Bactria and Gandhara, traces of Dionysian dramatic 
performances are ubiquitous,” these scholars refer to the remnants of the thea- 
tre at Ai Khanum and to a fragment of a vessel, from the first century CE, in 
which Dionysus is said to be the figure in the centre, flanked by a maenad in an 
animal skin on the left, and another woman on the right who is embracing him 
(Fig. 9). The curator of the fragment writes that “[t]his delicately carved scene is 
set before a type of curtain that in the West would be associated with theater.”* 
Brancaccio and Liu marshal many other pieces of evidence in support of their 
claim that a “long-established presence of Greco-Roman theatrical traditions 
and Dionysian culture ... pervaded the arts of the Kushan period.”” It may be 
possible to go through all the evidence and analyse it in its particularity, but let 


33 Falk 2009; Brancaccio and Liu 2009, 226. 

34 Bernard 2011a, 2011b, and 2012. 

35 Bernard 2011b and 2012, 52. 

36 Bopearachchi 2017, 267. 

37 Brancaccio and Liu 2009, 243. For a text and translation of the Buddhacarita, see Johnston 
1935-1936; for a more recent and fluent translation, see Olivelle 2008. 

38 Behrendt 2007, 30. 

39 Brancaccio and Liu 2009, 243. 
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us postpone the controversial question of Greco-Roman theatrical influence on 
Sanskrit drama to another occasion. 


Fig. 9: Fragment of a Vessel with a Dionysian Scene (?). 1st century CE, Gandhara. Schist. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Samuel Eilenberg Collection, Bequest of Samuel Eilen- 
berg, 1998. Accession Number 2000.284.15. [Creative Commons License] 


For the moment, let us direct our attention to the cultural irony of the persis- 
tence of Dionysiac motifs in the art of Bactria and Gandhara since the god Dio- 
nysus himself is said to have arisen in the area. Lucian is evidently not an ex- 
ception in this respect. As early as the fifth century BCE, Euripides already 
shows Dionysus arriving in Greece from Bactria and Asia. The historians of Al- 
exander such as Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo connect Dionysus to India, 
through birth or conquest or both, and they ascribe some of these stories even to 
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Indian sources. Gandharan artists are thus creatively assimilating Greco-Roman 
narratives that cast Dionysus and his adventures in the area on the basis of 
native information. From this perspective, Indian artists are not importing a 
foreign god into their own work but representing a deity whom Greek and Ro- 
man traditions depicted as Indian from an early date. No Indian text mentions 
Dionysus or his birth or his triumph, nor does any liken him to Shiva, to whom 
he is compared in the modern period. This is not to say that the Gandharan 
artists are simply parroting Greek or Roman ideas about Dionysus and Indian 
religious beliefs and mechanically reproducing them in metal or stone. To speak 
in terms of influence is unhelpful in this context. It is more helpful, I believe, to 
think of these artists as creatively adapting, using, and reformulating older and 
existing images, ideas, and motifs.*° They are, after all, crafting their work in a 
Kushan Buddhist environment and may well be fusing Dionysus with a regional 
figure or set of figures in the process. That these varied images, ideas, and mo- 
tifs referred at some level to the god’s regional birth and adventures may have 
added to the appeal of the theme. The notion of the native-born god, of course, 
would not by itself account for the popularity of the Dionysiac theme, but it may 
explain the enduring reaffirmation of Dionysiac themes, however acculturated 
and defined, in Gandhara, and it might also explain why indigenous groups use 
Dionysus to enhance their own cultural, economic, and political status. 

While so-called Hellenistic traditions may have survived into the era of 
Gandharan art, evolving Buddhist practices in the area also should be incorpo- 
rated into our analysis. The Buddhism of the region and the period is complex, 


4O See Galli 2011, 281-284. Taddei 2015 offers a crucial analysis on this point: “I believe the 
time has now come for Gandharan art to be considered not as a phenomenon to be explained 
by the interplay of ‘influences’ but as the product of a mature Hellenism that found itself in 
direct contact with Buddhism (and here—as we have seen—Foucher’s insights are of great 
help). It was Buddhist thought—and thus Indian culture—which at this moment was the victo- 
rious subject that also disposed of expansive drive. For that reason, it is only natural that the 
earliest Gandharan Buddhist reliefs that we mentioned above are the ones that were most 
heavily inspired by Indian models. In its first years of spreading, Buddhist thought could not 
have used any other language but an Indian one, even if it immediately proved to have a strong 
propensity to dress in Hellenistic clothes as it was appropriated and reworked by a local cul- 
ture that was precisely deeply Hellenistic. 

On the other hand, Buddhism was certainly not the only Asian religion with which Hellen- 
ism had to do, and we may speculate whether, rather than merely ‘forms’ of the Hellenistic 
tradition being bent to the expressive demands of Buddhist art, we should not also talk about a 
narrative structure that had been developed in Northwestern Buddhism, for which Hellenism 
was able to readily provide the most suitable formal repertory, and which it, in turn, appropri- 
ated to have it reflect afterwards on other, more Western, religious experiences” (66-67). 
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diverse, and open to influence from the outside, and Gandharan art shows a 
malleable interaction with Yuezhi, Greek, and other cultures. Several scholars 
have suggested that Gandharan sculptors chose motifs associated with Diony- 
sus because they wanted to explore Buddhist theories of reincarnation, the 
afterlife, and paradise. Tadashi Tanabe writes that vine scrolls with depictions 
of people were used in Gandhara since these were associated with Dionysus in 
the Roman Middle East and since local artists wanted to show “paradisiacal 
imagery of Dionysus and his thiasos.”“' On his view, the Dionysiac figures of 
Gandharan art are “related to the resurrection and rebirth in paradise” and for 
this reason would have appealed to the Buddhists of Gandhara.”” Martha Carter 
has connected the revellers of the Dionysiac scenes to nature-spirits or yakshas 
and she has written that “[t]he whole panoply of Gandharan amorini, sileni, 
vintagers, inebriates, and lovers appear to have been intended to be seen as 
Yakshas.”“? Osmund Bopearachchi appears to follow Carter in seeing these 
yakshas “as roistering sensual demigods inhabiting a delightful paradise,” 
complete with grape wine, and he also suggests that the “Dionysian scenes 
represent the stratified vision of the Indian cosmology as narrated in the Vedic 
literature.”“* In the opinions of these scholars, the cultures of Gandhara are 
exploring Buddhist ideas of paradise and the afterlife and Vedic ideas of cos- 
mology through the flexible adoption of Dionysian motifs and themes. 

What happens to a god in translation? The subject of Dionysus in Gandhara 
is clearly fraught, difficult, and complicated. We might even ask ourselves 
whether it is appropriate to refer to this figure (Fig. 10) as “Dionysus” and to the 
associated motifs as “Dionysiac.” 

Over long decades of scholarship, we have learned to think of the ancient 
gods separately and on their own merits; to insist on their local and regional 
peculiarities; not to assimilate their rituals, worship, and cult practices. A liter- 
ary Dionysus may differ from a philosophical Dionysus, who may differ, in turn, 
from an artistic Dionysus. A fifth-century Athenian Dionysus is not the same as 
a Hellenistic Dionysus or a Roman Liber. If we need to respect the singularity of 
the Greek or Roman Dionysus, then we should not be too hasty to assimilate 
Gandharan images to some putative canon formed further to the west, in lands 
adjoining the Mediterranean. Even if we could locate a Sanskrit or Pali text that 
referred to Dionysus, we would need a great deal more than just a name to un- 


41 Tanabe 2016, 7. 

42 Tanabe 2016, 8. 

43 Carter 1968, 130; cf. Carter 1970 and 1982. 
44 Bopearachchi 2017, 267. 
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derstand what lay behind the reference, what the inhabitants of the place 
thought about it, whether they thought of him as a god, and which particular 
Greek or Roman Dionysus they were taking over. One might easily imagine a 
whole series of intractable and challenging questions that such a reference 
would raise. 


Fig. 10: Head of Dionysus (?). 4th—5th century CE, Gandhara. Terracotta. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Uzi Zucker, 1979. Accession Number 1979.507.2. 
[Creative Commons License] 


A related problem for scholars who write about Dionysus in Gandhara is that 
the legacies of colonialism affect the discussion. Modern discoveries and exca- 
vations in Gandhara date to the nineteenth century and early twentieth century, 
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during the period of British rule in India.“ Soldiers, adventurers, and explorers 
such as Charles Masson sent back reports to Europe about their finds from the 
1830s onward. The archaeologists Alexander Cunningham and John Marshall 
were fascinated by Buddhism and South Asian culture but were also looking 
eagerly for connections between India and the Greco-Roman world.“* Alexander 
the Great and his successors in the north-west frontier regions were an obses- 
sion for a number of these men. The scholarly emphasis on Dionysus and the 
Dionysiac thus seems to repeat the predilections of colonial administrators and 
explorers who valued Indian culture the more if it could somehow be associated 
with Greek or Roman antiquity or who found it difficult to accept artistic innova- 
tion or accomplishment in South Asia. Gandhara, from such a vantage point, is 
a sign of the spread of Hellenism and of the remarkable reach of Greek ideas 
and practices. Gandharan art is valuable in its own right, on this reading, but 
even more valuable because it reflects the influence of distant Hellas. 

The emphasis on the Greek dimensions of Gandharan art can be found not 
just in British writers but also, and famously, in the work of Alfred Foucher 
(1865-1952), who was the first head of the French Archaeological Mission in 
Afghanistan and who was so influential in the study of Gandharan and Bud- 
dhist art in the twentieth century. In one sense, he anticipates my juxtaposition 
of Lucian and Gandharan art since he points out, in a lecture delivered at the 
Musée Guimet, “that Gandhara is scarcely further, as the crow flies, from the 
mouth of the Hellenized Euphrates than from that of the Buddhist Ganges.”*’ He 
writes that the earliest images of the Buddha “must have been created under the 
industrious fingers of some Graeculus of more or less mixed descent—and per- 
haps, also, who knows? at the command of a Greek or an Eurasian convert to 
Buddhism.”“* Foucher has been sometimes criticized for making too much of 
the Greek impact on Buddhist art, and one wonders if he thought that the an- 
cient Indian artists by themselves would not have been capable of realizing the 
image of the Buddha. In Foucher’s own lifetime, E.B. Havell and Ananda Coo- 
maraswamy cautioned scholars against overvaluing the Greek contribution to 


45 Errington 1987. 

46 In the nineteenth century, G.O. Trevelyan left a memorable account of how he was put in 
mind of Dionysiac festivals and the road to Eleusis by a Hindu procession he happened to 
witness (The Competition Wallah [1864], 246-247, quoted in Hagerman 2013, 2-3, and Stone- 
man 2019, 97). For the general context, see further Vasunia 2013, ch. 2. 

47 Foucher 1917, 121. Foucher’s lecture was published in French as “L’Origine grecque de 
l'image de Bouddha,” Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque de vulgarisation, vol. 38. 

48 Foucher 1917, 128. 
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the development of the Buddha image in India.“? But Foucher was also an eru- 
dite scholar and eager to insist on both the Indian and the Greek nature of Bud- 
dhist art. He writes, “It is not the father or the mother who has formed the child; 
is the father and the mother. The Indian mind has taken a part no less essential 
than has Greek genius in the elaboration of the model of the Monk-God.”*° From 
this perspective, Foucher seems to have espoused a Romantic Orientalism in 
which East and West worked together in order to enrich humanity as a whole. 

Disentangling the study of Gandhara from the question of European coloni- 
alism or ethnocentrism is no easy matter since so much of what we know about 
the place comes from the excavations and writings of scholars who worked in 
the colonial era. We might also turn the question of colonialism on its head and 
say that Gandharan artists were no less capable than any other sculptors at 
understanding and refashioning images of Dionysus to suit their own purposes. 
What we might want to emphasize is that Gandharan art is its own thing and 
that it should not be judged for failing to conform to an external canon, whether 
Greek, Roman, or Parthian. Gandharan art conforms to no canons other than 
the canons of Gandharan art. The number of Gandharan works that reflect a 
Dionysiac tradition is very small in comparison to the many “Gandharan sculp- 
tures which were produced.”” It is also true to say that the number of 
Gandharan sculptures that follow Parthian, Shaka-Kushan conventions, or the 
traditions of Indian cultures to the south, is very small. As the scholar Lolita 
Nehru remarks, the majority of Gandharan sculptures are “characterised by a 
style which belongs to none of the parent traditions. The sculptures are a dis- 
tinctive Gandharan creation, their style recognisable as an independent lan- 
guage.” Dionysus plays, therefore, a seemingly modest role in what appears to 
be a complex and wide-ranging phenomenon. 

We do not yet have theoretically nuanced models for understanding the art 
and religion of Bactria and Gandhara, in the Kushan period or earlier, and we 
cannot know now whether these artists and viewers were aware of Dionysus as 
a god or what they would have made of the connexion between Dionysus and 
Alexander. Nor do we have an adequate grasp of their conceptions of divinity, 
representation, history, and translation. But we will, I think, find it useful to 
place Dionysus in a context where ideas and personnel flow in a “vital and con- 


49 See e.g. Havell 1908; Coomaraswamy 1927; for a recent account of the debate between 
Foucher and Coomaraswamy, see Thompson 2011, 404-409. 

50 Foucher 1917, 136. 

51 Nehru 1985, 59. 

52 Nehru 1985, 68; cf. Nehru 1989. 
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tinuous” manner between the Mediterranean and Gandhara, where each re- 
gion made its own use of Dionysus and the Dionysiac. Lucian reminded his 
readers how Dionysus had been usurped, for ideological and political purposes, 
by Hellenistic and Roman rulers who sought to follow the example of Alexan- 
der. The soi-disant Indian triumph of Dionysus was of a piece with their military 
ambitions. In Greater Gandhara, artists were aiming not to dispatch Dionysus 
and his procession back to Greece, nor to capture the significance of his tri- 
umph. This is not to say that Gandharan art, with its Dionysiac features, served 
no ideological purpose; among many other objects, the gold clasps remind us 
that they did. But Dionysus lived and moved in his own environment here, in 
Gandhara, whether drinking, or dancing, or looking after the dead in the after- 
life, and he did not have to bring civilisation to anyone. 


53 Taddei 1965, 178 = 2003, 1.96. 
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The Phrygian Slave in Euripides’ Orestes 


Abstract: A scene in Euripides’ Orestes (408 BCE), although often misinterpret- 
ed by modern critics. has direct relevance to the topic of this seminar: “Ancient 
Greek Literature and the Foreign.” The scene, in which a Phrygian eunuch slave 
describes what he supposes to have been the murder of Helen, illustrates how 
Athenian writers had a nuanced understanding of foreignness. Yes, they re- 
garded foreigners as others, and called attention to their strange costumes and 
manners. But they also could portray them as fellow humans who shared with 
themselves many of the same reactions to deception, violence, and most partic- 
ularly, death. When the occasion demanded, ancient Greek orators would em- 
phasize differences between Greeks and foreign enemies. But at the same time 
other Greek thinkers were emphasizing the unity of humankind. Homer and the 
tragedians portray many of their foreign characters, who—for better or for 
worse—are thinking and acting as a Greek might have done in similar circum- 
stances. That is the ultimate message of the scene in the Orestes where Euripi- 
des lets his audience see the actions of Orestes and Pylades through the eyes of 
a Phrygian slave. 


Athenian dramatists had a nuanced understanding of foreignness. They regard- 
ed foreigners (B&pBapot) as others, but at the same time as fellow humans, who 
shared with themselves many of the same reactions to deception, violence, and 
most particularly, death. In this essay I shall discuss a scene from Euripides’ 
Orestes that I believe is representative of this attitude. Towards the end of the 
drama a Phrygian slave makes a highly dramatic and unexpected appearance, 
just at the point where tension is at its highest. Orestes has been condemned to 
death by the people of Argos, but before he does so his friend Pylades has urged 
him to kill Helen, whom Menelaus has just brought back from Troy. Orestes asks 
Pylades how they could manage to kill her, because “she has foreign attend- 
ants.” “Who?” says Pylades. “I wouldn’t be afraid of any Phrygian!” He is think- 
ing of the eunuchs (evvobyxot, “bed guardians”) who had been Helen’s attend- 
ants during the years she spent in Troy, whom Orestes calls “stewards of mirrors 
and perfumes” (1110-1112). 

Pylades refers to Trojans as Phrygian eunuchs because after the Troad came 
to be included in the satrapy known as Phrygia, the Athenians had begun to 
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refer to Trojans as Phrygians.’ Athenian animosity towards Phrygians had be- 
come more pronounced after 420 BCE, when Pharnabazos, the Persian satrap of 
Phrygia, became an ally of the Spartans.” Athenians tended to regard Phrygians 
as cowards, probably because many of the Phrygians in Athens were slaves. So 
Euripides’ audience would not have found it remarkable that Pylades believed 
that they would encounter any serious opposition from Helen’s attendants: “the 
slave type is nothing compared to the free” (1115). 

While Orestes and Pylades go into the house to carry out their plan to kill 
Helen, Electra and the chorus of Electra’s women friends remain on stage. They 
hear screams from inside the house: Helen is calling out to Zeus and asking why 
Menelaus hasn’t come to save her. Then Hermione come onstage and Electra 
(telling her only half the truth) assures her that Orestes and Pylades are inside 
asking Helen to help them. But as soon as Hermione goes inside, Electra calls 
out to Orestes to seize Hermione and hold her hostage. The chorus begins to 
sing, making enough noise to keep the citizens of Argos from hearing Helen’s 
cries as Orestes and Pylades kill her. But then unexpectedly the chorus leader 
asks them to be quiet: the palace doors are being opened. At this point anyone 
familiar with Euripides’ dramas would expect to see an anonymous messenger, 
a slave or servant of the royal family, whose role is to deliver an exciting narra- 
tive about what has been happening offstage. But in this play, it is someone the 
chorus knows already, “one of the Phrygians” (Mpvy@v tic, 1367) from whom 
we can learn what is happening in the house” (1366-1368). These are the Phryg- 
ian attendants about whom Pylades spoke about so disparagingly in the previ- 
ous scene. 

The scene in which the Phrygian appears has often been misunderstood. In 
a set of translations that was used for more than half a century in most Ameri- 
can universities, the Orestes was translated by William Arrowsmith, who was 
celebrated for his desire to make the Greek classics accessible to modern Ameri- 
can audiences. He translated the Phrygian slave’s speech into pidgin English, so 


1 The earliest surviving example (ca. 463 BCE) of describing Trojans as Phrygians is Aesch. 
Supp. 527 (on which see Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980, vol. II, 428; Hall 1989, 38-39) and 
TrGF 3, F 446 (= schol. Hom. 2.862 Erbse). Cf. Eur. Hec. 4 (ca. 425 BCE), and Tro. (415 BCE) 7, 18. 

2 Hall 1989, 110; Lewis 1977, 127; but Pharnabazos’ allegiance to Sparta appears to have begun 
to waver in 408; Lewis 1977, 129. 

3 See Stevens 1971, 167-168 on Eur. And. 592, and Eur. Alc. 657-658, echoed in Ar. Av. 1244- 
1245; Dunbar 1995, 471: “Any Phrygian in Athens would normally be a slave.” Cf. Apollodorus 
(either Carystius or Gelous), fr. 6 K.-A., PCG II 508; there is also the proverb Dpvé dviyp mAnyets 
dpetvwv Kai Staxovéotepos, Suda 772 Adler. Cf. Homer’s response to Hesiod in Cert. 9 that of all 
seafaring men the Phrygians are the best at choosing dinner on the shore for pirates. 
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that he sounded effeminate, poorly educated, and inarticulate.* The British 
scholar Elizabeth Craik in her 1988 commentary on Euripides’ Phoenician Wom- 
en also referred to this Phrygian’s “pidgin Greek.”° She explicitly compared the 
Phrygian to the Persian Pseudartabas in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, who speaks 
an incomprehensible line (100) that the Athenian Ambassador (newly returned 
from a mission to Persia) completely misinterprets.° No doubt in one of Aris- 
tophanes’ comedies, a Phrygian might have spoken foreigner Greek—-something 
along the lines of the broken Greek spoken by the Scythian in the Thesmophori- 
azousae.’ But in extant tragedy, foreigners speak fluent Greek, like the Queen of 
Persia or her son Xerxes in Aeschylus’ Persians, or the Thracian Polymestor in 
Euripides’ Hecuba, or the Egyptians Theonoe and Theoclymenus in Helen, or 
the Phrygian women in the chorus in Euripides’ Phoenician Women.® The Phryg- 
ian in the Orestes is no exception to that rule, and in any case it would not be at 
all surprising that he could speak fluent Greek, because Helen (and presumably 
her attendants from Greece, like Theseus’ mother Aethra) had spent more than a 
decade in Troy before they were brought back to Argos.? 

The Phrygian slave differs from other Euripidean messengers not because of 
how he speaks Greek. What is unusual is the way in which he delivers his mes- 
sage. Other messengers speak in recitative iambic trimeters and narrate what 
happened offstage in chronological order. He sings in a mixture of meters, 
without responsion, not in strophes and antistrophes, which is the customary 


4 Arrowsmith 1958; cf. Willink 1986, 395: “Arrowsmith’s travesty of a translation,” and Porter 
1994, 185: “The lines display a serious artistry that can scarcely be guessed from Arrowsmith’s 
translation.” The idea that this Phrygian is a quasi-comic figure may have been inspired by 
what A.E. Housman called the “baleful” influence of “ingenious and insufferable” (Lloyd-Jones 
1982, 202, 289) A.W. Verrall, who imagined that the Phrygian flung himself on the ground, then 
crawled to center stage, where he lay for some time inanimate, and then spoke of him as “re- 
volting,” “cowardly,” “superstitious,” and “cunning” (Verrall 1905, 249-250). 

5 Craik 1988, 190. But as West 1987, 277 observes, that is not the practice in tragedy. 

6 The Persian, however, then corrects him in broken but completely comprehensible Greek 
(104). See esp. Willi 2003, 223; Olson 2002, 105-106. 

7 On the syntax of the Scythian’s speech, see Austin and Olsen 2004, 208-209. On “foreigner 
talk” in Aristophanes, see esp. Willi 2003, 198-225. 

8 On the chorus’ Doivicoav Body, see Mastronarde 1994, 301. 

9 For Aethra in Troy, see Il. 3.144; Little Iliad fr. 17 W.; Sack of Ilion fr. 6 W. Phrygian was an 
Indo-European language originally from the Balkans, with a close genetic relationship to 
Greek. According to Herodotus 7.73, the Phrygians emigrated to Asia from Macedonia; see esp. 
Brixhe 2004, 780; Neumann 1988, also Brixhe 2002, 246. Like many European languages today, 
Phrygian and Greek were mutually unintelligible, but related closely enough to be readily 
learned. In Menander’s Aspis, the Phrygian slave Daos speaks perfect Greek. 
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form of most other monodies in Euripides’ dramas. Ancient audiences would 
also have known he was a Phrygian by his costume. Modern readers can only 
know because the chorus has told us that he is a Phrygian and because he fre- 
quently reminds that he is. In the original production his foreignness might 
have been emphasized by the music that accompanied his song—about which 
we know nothing. 

He begins by identifying himself as a stranger in a strange land: 


Apyétov Eigog &k Bavatou mépevya 
BapBdpots év evpdpt- 
ow KeSpwtd mactdébwv vmep TEpapva 
Awpixds Te TptyAVPous, 
ppovda ppovda, Ta Ta, 
BapBapotot Spacpois. 


Out of death I have escaped the Argive sword, in foreign slippers from above the cedar- 
wrought timbers of the chambers and the Doric beam-ends—gone, gone! Earth, Earth— in 
my foreign flight. (1369-1374) 


Here he refers specifically to his foreigner’s slippers—an evpaptc is an oriental 
slipper made of deerskin dyed with saffron.’ He also speaks about his foreign 
flight, and the Earth mother, whose priests were eunuchs like himself. A Greek 
slave might instead have addressed Zeus. Another sign that the Phrygian finds 
himself in unfamiliar territory is the way in which he describes his surround- 
ings. A Greek slave in Agamemnon’s household would not have needed to spec- 
ify that he was fleeing from an Argive sword, and a native of Argos might not 
have remarked that he was fleeing from a house constructed with timbers made 
of cedar wood, joined together by three-part beam-ends in the Doric fashion.” 
Apparently, the Phrygian slave has escaped by going across the roof, and then 
coming down from it so that he could exit by the doors of the palace. An ancient 
commentator (schol. 1366) suggested that the chorus’ lines about the sound of 
the door opening (1366-1369) were interpolated by actors in his day who re- 
fused to jump down from the roof, even though the commentator believed that 
it was clear from the lines about the cedar beams that in the original production 
the Phrygian would have done so. But such acrobatics are more appropriate for 
comedy, and in any case impractical as well as dangerous for actors wearing 
masks, heavy costumes, and buskins. The ordinary way to get onto (or down 


10 See esp. Garvie 2009, 269. Yellow dye is associated with luxury and effeminacy; see Mas- 
tronarde 1994, 565. 
11 On the terminology, see esp. Barrett 1964, 235 on Hipp. 418; cf. Dodds 1960, 277 on Ba. 1214. 
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from) a roof was via stairs or ladder, as presumably the watchman has done at 
the beginning of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, and as Orestes (with Hermione) and 
Pylades will soon do at the end of this drama (1567-1570).” 

The Phrygian is also more repetitious and verbose than messengers in other 
dramas. Other Euripidean characters who have no ready means of escape wish 
they could fly away or wish that they could hide themselves in the earth.” But in 
the next lines he says that he is so frightened that he would settle for either 
alternative: 


aint: tat pbyw, Févat, TOALov ai- 
Gép’ duTtTApEVOS fH 

TIOVTOV, Oxeavoc ov 
TaVpOKPAVOS AyKGAQIG 

Ehioowv kuKAoi x89dva; 


Aiai, where shall I escape to, ladies? Shall I fly into the grey air or the sea which bull- 
headed Ocean winds in his arms as he circles around the land (1375-1379). 


These lines show that he worships the same gods as the chorus, and describes 
Oceanus as anthropomorphic and bull-headed, like a Greek river. 

The chorus of Electra’s friends now ask him what has happened (since he 
hasn’t yet told them). They greet him affectionately, as “friend from Mt. Ida” 
(I8aitov kapa, 1380), indicating that they are listening to what he has to say. 
Even though he is a foreigner they treat him sympathetically.“ But the Phrygian 
does not answer the chorus’ question; instead he laments the fate of Troy, Hel- 
en, and the passions of Zeus that led to the city’s fall: 


"TAtov “IAtov, Got pot, 

Opvytov dotv kai KaAAiBwAov “I- 

Sac dpos iepdv, Ws 0’ GAdPEVOV OTEVW 
APHATELOV APLATELOV HEAOS 

BopBdpwt Bost té1a TO Tas d6pviBdyovov 


12 See esp. Di Benedetto 1965, 256-257; Porter 1994, 192-199. Wright suggests that the Phrygi- 
an was brought in by means of the méchané (2003, 5-13). But actors brought in by the méchané 
usually stay above the action, and the Phrygian must be at stage level when Orestes confronts 
him at Il. 1505-1506. 

13 For acomplete list of such impossible escape wishes, see Barrett 1964, 397. 

14 Willink (1986, 309) wondered why the chorus would express concern for “such an unwor- 
thy person;” West (1987, 278) thought the line was “paratragic,” i.e. parodic (cf. Davidson 1991, 
90). But see esp. Dickey 1996, 135: “periphrases using Kdpa ‘head’...are found only in Attic 
tragedy and always imply respect, affection, or both...”. 
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Oppa kUKVOrTEpoV KaAAOOUVac, Ar/Sac 
okvpvov Sucedévas 

dv0ehévac, FE0Twv 

Tlepyauwv AnoAAwviwv 

EptvUv. OTOTOTOT 

iodgpwv ioAepwv: 

Aapdavia TAGHOV, Tavupndseos 
immoovva, Atos EvvETA. 


llion, Ilion, oh my, oh my, the Phrygian city and Ida’s fertile holy mountain, how I weep 
for you in a foreign cry, a chariot, chariot song, because of the bird-descended face of 
swan-winged beauty, the whelp of Leda, cruel Helen, cruel Helen, a fury sent to the pol- 
ished towers of Apollo. Ottotoi for the dirges, dirges; sad Dardania, the horse-riding of 
Ganymede, Zeus’ bedmate. (1381-1392) 


Other messengers in Euripides’ dramas relate the important news before they 
provide a more detailed report about the action that has taken place offstage, 
for example “Flee, Medea, flee...” (Med. 1122); “Pentheus is dead, the son of his 
father Echion” (Ba. 1030). The Phrygian similarly could have told them directly: 
“Helen is dead. Orestes and Pylades killed her.” But instead he begins by la- 
menting events that brought about the fall of Troy. The chorus leader still does 
not know what happened, so she asks the Phrygian: “Explain to us clearly eve- 
rything that happened inside the house, because I could not comprehend what I 
couldn’t understand” (1393-1394). Nonetheless, he still does not explain to her 
what happened to Helen, but continues to narrate events in the order in which 
they occurred, keeping the chorus (and the audience) in suspense: 


aiAwov aiAtvov dpxav 8prjvov 
BapBapot Agyovoty, aioi, 

Aoddt pwvat, Baoéwv 

Stav aipa yvOFL Kata yav Eipeotv 
oSapéouow ‘Aisa. 

AAGov éc Spouse, tv’ aiid? é- 

KaOTa Got AEyw, 

héovtes “EAAaves 600 6180p 

TOL HEV 0 OTPATNAATAS MATHP KATLCETOL, 
6 5€ nag Ztpogiov, Kakdpntis dvrip, 
olos ‘OSucceuc, atyat SdAtoc, 

mLoTOc 5€ pidotc, Bpacvs Eig GAKdv, 
EvVETOS MOAELOV, POvidc Te BPAKWV- 
Eppot Tac Novxov 

Mpovoias KaKOvPyos wv. 

oi 5€ Mpc Bpdvouc Eow 

LloAdvtec ac Zynp’ 6 ToFStac Mdptc 
yuvaikds, Supa Saxpvoic 
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TIEMUPHEVOL, TaTtetv’ 

ECove’, 6 pEv TO KeiBev, 6 5E 

TO KeiBev, GAAOSG GAAOBEV SeSpaypEevot, 
mept 5€ yovu xépac ikeoious éBadov EBarov 
‘Edévac Guu. 

ava 5& Spop.ddec ZBopov EBopov 

appinorot Dpvyes: 

mpoceintev 8’ GAAOs GAAOV Ev PORWI TEGWV, 
hr Tic ein 6OA0c- 

KG56xKEl TOIs HEV Ov, 

ToIc 8’ Eg APKVOTATWV 

pNxavay éptAéKetv 

maida Tav Tuvdapis’ 6 

Hatpopovtas Spakwv. 


Ailinon ailinon, foreigners say in their Asian voices, aiai, that the beginning of death 
comes when the blood of kings is poured on the ground by iron swords of Hades. They 
came into the house—to tell you each detail—Greek lions, two of them, a pair. The father 
of one of them was called the leader of the army; the other was the son of Strophius, an 
evil-minded man, like Odysseus, tricky in his silence, faithful to his friends, brave in bat- 
tle, schooled in war, a deadly snake. Curse him, the villain, for his calm forethought. They 
came inside to the seat of the wife whom the archer Paris married, their eyes blurred with 
tears, and sat at her feet, the one on one side, the other on the other, clutching from dif- 
ferent sides. Both threw, threw their suppliant arms around her knees. The Phrygian 
footmen rushed, they rushed up, and one said to another in fear as they fell that there 
might be a plot. Some thought not, but others thought that he had enmeshed the daughter 
of Tyndareus in a contrivance of hunting nets—the mother-slayer snake. (1395-1424) 


Like other Euripidean messengers, the Phrygian slave begins with a detailed 
description of the scene that makes it possible for the audience listeners to envi- 
sion what cannot be shown on stage; he prepares them to expect that something 
terrible has taken place, whether it be the wrecking of Hippolytus’ chariot, or 
the way in which Agave and her sisters dismember the body of Pentheus. The 
exclamations ailinon ailinon and aiai are Greek, but the Phrygian reminds us 
that he is Asian by his respect for royalty, explaining to the chorus of Argive 
women that Asians believe that the spilled blood of kings is an omen of doom 
for everyone else.” 

Now the chorus interrupts: “were you there then, or had you left in fear long 
ago?” (1425). Apparently, the Argive women agree with Pylades that Phrygians 
would not be prepared to defend Helen. But this Phrygian had not left the sce- 


15 The phrase ailinon ailinon is not Asian in origin (despite schol. Eur. Or. 1396). It can be sung 
both as a lament and in a festival setting, see esp. Finglass 2011, 322-324. 
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ne, because it was his job to stay near Helen and to keep her cool with his feath- 
ered fan. 


®pvyiots EtvxXov Ppvyiotot vopots 

Tapa BooTpLXOV avipav avbpav 

"EAEvac ‘EAEvac evrctyet 

KUKAWL TTEpivUt TPO TAPTLEOG 

dioowv BapBapots vopototv]. 

& 6€ Aivov <Aivov> nAaKaTat 

SaxTWAotc EALOOEV, 

vijpa 8’ eto né6wt, 

oxvAwv Dpvyiwv ert THBov ayaA- 
Hata ovoToAioat yprifovea Aivwt, 
pape toppupen, 5Mpa KAvtatrotpat, 
mIpooeinev 8 ‘Opeotas 

Adéxatvav Kopav: 0 

Atog tat, 8&¢ iyvos 

né5wt Sebp’ dmoothoa KAtlopov 
TléAomoc Ett Mpomatopos E5pava 
TIAAQLas EoTias, 

WW’ elBfjtg Adyous Epovc. 

aye & dyet viv, 6 8 Eqeine’ 

ov TpdpavTic Wv EpEd- 

ev: 6 &€ ovvepyoc GAN’ Emtpaco’ 

iwv Kako DwKevs’ 

Ovk Exrobwv it’; taAN’ delt KaKol Opvyec. 
éxAntoe 8’ GAAOv GAAOO’ Ev 

OTEYALOL, TOUS HEV Ev OTABLOT- 

ow inmucoiot, ToUs 8’ év &&- 

E6patot, Tous 8’ éxeio’ Exeiev [GAAOV GA 
hove] Stappdoac artompo Seomoivac. 


In the Phrygian, Phrygian fashion I happened to be speeding a breeze, a breeze beside the 
hair of Helen, Helen, in an ordered plumed circle before her cheek, in the foreign manner. 
With her fingers she was twisting the linen on a golden distaff and sending the thread to- 
wards the floor —from the Phrygian spoils she was seeking to create an adornment, purple 
cloth, a gift for Clytemnestra. Orestes said to the Spartan girl: “daughter of Zeus, place 
your foot here on the ground. Come from your chair towards my ancestor Pelops’ ancient 
hearth, to hear my words.” And he led her, led her, and she followed. She could not fore- 
see what would happen. His comrade was doing other things, the evil Phocian; he came 
and said: “won’t you go somewhere else? But Phrygians are always cowards.”’° He locked 
some in other parts of the house, and some in the horses’ stables, and some on the porch- 


16 Willink 1986, 319-320 accepts West’s suggestion (1987, 281) that at Or. 1447 instead of dei in 
Euripides’ text read GAAat: “go elsewhere, cowardly Phrygians.” 
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es, some here, some there, separating us one from another, far from our mistress. (1426- 
1451) 


The chorus interrupts: “What happened after this phase of the disaster?” (1452). 
Again, the Phrygian continues to relate events in chronological order, building 
up suspense. 


TSaia patnp 

Hat OBpipa Opipa, 

goviwy nabéwv avopwv 

Te kaK@Vv dmtep ZSpakov E5paKov 
év Spoils Tupdavvwv. 
ALPITIOPPUPWV TETAWV 

bm0 oKOTOV Ein omdoa- 

vtec GAAoc &AAOG Ev yEpoiv 
Sivevov Spa, 1] Tig TaPwWV TUXOL. 


ws Kanpot 8’ Opeéotepot yu- 

vatKkoc avtiot oTaBEVTES - 

évvértovot’ KatOaviit 

KatOavilt, 

Kakoc 0” dmtoxKTeiveEl MOOG, 
KQOLyVT}TOV TIPO50UG 

év Apyet Baveiv yovov. 

a 8’ dviayev i- 

ayev’ Iw poi pot. 

Aevxov 8 éuBaAovoa TiyVV OTEPVOIG 
KTUMNOE KPATA HEAEOV 

mAaya pvyddt 6 105i TO ypvoeoddpBarov 
tyvoc Eqepev Epepev' Ec 

Kopac 6 SaxTVAOUS SiKwv OpéoTas, 
Muxnvid’ apBvAav mpoBac, 

pots dptotepotoww avakAdoas béprv, 
Trait Aotpa@v éped- 

hev elow pédav Eios. 


Idean mother, mother, terrible, terrible, aiai aiai, for the murderous suffering and lawless 
evils that I saw, I saw in the house of the kings. From the darkness of their purple- 
bordered cloaks they drew out swords in their hands and turned their eyes from side to 
side, in case someone was there. Like mountain goats they stood before the woman and 
said “may you die, die; your cowardly husband kills you, because he betrayed his broth- 
er’s children and let them die in Argos. And she cried out in return, omoi moi, throwing 
her arm on her breast and striking her head with a cruel blow, and then in flight bore 
away, bore away her golden-sandaled step. Orestes struck his fingers into her hair, and 
put his Mycenaean boot in front of her, pulling her neck back to his left shoulder, was 
about to thrust his dark sword inside her neck. (1453-1472) 
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The chorus interrupts at this point to ask: “and where were you Phrygians 
house-slaves to defend her?” (1473). The Phrygian then describes how they 
came to help her: 


taxa 

Sdpwv OpETPA Kal OTABLOUSG 
poxAoiot éxBaddvtec, eve’ eptipvopev, 
BonSpopobpev dAAos dAAOBEV oTEYN|S, 
6 pev TETPOUG, 6 8’ &yKVAGG, 

6 6€ Eipog MPdKwToVv Ev YEpoiv EXWV. 
évavta & HAGev TvAdSy¢ 

GAiaotos, oio¢ ol0¢ 

“Extwp 0 Dpbytos f <Kai> TptKdpuBOs Aiac, 
dv elSov eiSov év MAAC 

Tptapiot- pacyavwv 8 &Kpac 
ovvnpapev. 

61) Tote Bianperteic TOEyEVOVTO DpbyEs 
doov Apeos GAKaV 

Toooves EAAGS0c Eyevoped’ aiypas, 

6 pEv oixOpEvos puydc, 6 5€ véKus Wy, 
6 6€ TpabdpLA Pépwv, 6 5E AtoddpEVOG, 
Bavatou mpoBoAdav: 

bm oKdTov 8’ EpevyoueEv. 

vexpot 8’ énuntov, oi &’ €peAAov, oi 8’ Exerv0’: 
Epode 8’ & téAatv’ Epptdva S6p0uG 

él POvunt xapatTtETEt PAaTPds & 

viv ETEKEV TAGUWV. 

&@upoot 8’ 

old viv Spapovte Bayar 

OKULLVov Ev xEpotv Opeiav 
Evviprtacav: MaAt Sé Tas Atoc KOpav 
én opayav Etetvov: & 8’ 

&k BaAGLWV 

éyéveto Sampo Swydatwv 

dpavtos, W Zed Kai Té 

Kal Dd Kai NVE, 

FTOL PAapLaKOIG 

7 pdywv Téxvatc 7 BEWv KAOTOic. 

148’ botep’ obKET’ OiSa" Spa- 

méTav yap ékékAerttov Ex SOpwv 1660 
moAUTOva S& TOAUTIOVa TKDE 
MevéAews davoxopEevos avovatTov a- 
m0 Tpoiac ZAaBe Tov ‘EAévac yapov. 


With a shout we threw open with crowbars the doors and the frames where we had been 
kept. And one after another came from the house to help, one had stones, another slings, 
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and one had a sword drawn in his hands, but ruthless Pylades came against them, like, 
like the Phrygian Hector or Ajax with his three-crested helmet, whom I saw, I saw, at Pri- 
am’s gates. We joined sword-points, but then we Phrygians showed very clearly how 
much inferior we were in martial courage to Greek power—one of us left in flight, another 
was dead, one had a wound, another was praying as a defense against death. We fled un- 
der cover of darkness. Some had fallen dead, some were about to die, others were lying 
there. Poor Hermione came into the house to see the mother who bore her murdered, fall- 
en on the ground. Like Bacchants without thyrsoi the pair of them ran and snatched her up 
in their arms like a mountain cub. Again, the pair reached out to kill Zeus’ daughter —but 
she had disappeared from the bedchamber and away from the house—Zeus and Light and 
Night—either by means of drugs or the skill of wizards, or tricks of the gods. I do not know 
what happened after that, for I had stolen my running feet out of the house. Menelaus 
who endured many struggles, struggles and suffering got no benefit for rescuing from 
Troy his marriage to Helen. (1473-1499). 


Now before the Phrygian can say any more, Orestes comes out of the house, 
sword in hand, looking for him. But before I discuss what happens next, I would 
like to consider what the Phrygian slave’s aria can tell us about the Greek atti- 
tude to foreigners. 

To begin with, it seems clear that more than a few translators and critics 
have misrepresented the slave’s character. The Phrygian is not effeminate, 
which is what Arrowsmith made him out to be by having him speak a peculiarly 
female kind of pidgin English. His translation reduced the scene to parody and 
kept many Anglophone readers from seeing that Euripides’ portrait of the 
Phrygian slave is in fact quite nuanced. Yes, Euripides makes it clear that the 
Phrygian is a eunuch or he wouldn’t have been allowed to be in the women’s 
part of the palace.” And yes, the Phrygian slave admits he ran away when con- 
fronted with the swords of Orestes and Pylades, and in that respect he conforms 
to the Athenian stereotype of the cowardly Phrygian. But we also need to note 
that the Phrygian and his colleagues did at least try to rescue Helen with what- 
ever implements came to hand, before the better-armed and more aggressive 
Orestes and Pylades routed them. 

We also must acknowledge that the Phrygian’s primary function in the sce- 
ne is to be a messenger who provides an eyewitness account of a critical action 
that cannot be represented on the stage.’* Like most other messengers in Euripi- 
des’ dramas, he is a new character played by the tritagonist, whose function is 


17 Cf. Men. Aspis 222-223, where a Thracian waiter tells the Phrygian slave Daos: “you’re no 
good. An androgyne.” 
18 See esp. Porter 1994, 177-178. 
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to present a carefully constructed narrative that slowly leads up to a climax.” 
Because his message is critical to the action of the drama, his narrative must be 
intelligible. So like other messengers (for example the herdsman in the Bac- 
chae), he speaks fluent, grammatical Greek. His messenger speech differs from 
other messengers in extant drama primarily because he sings his narrative in 
the new musical style, without responsion, and with occasional emphatic repe- 
tition of particular words. All the other messengers we know about convey their 
natratives in recitative iambic trimeter. In extant drama the closest parallel to 
the Phrygian’s speech is Helen’s monody in Euripides’ Helen, which also is 
astrophic and contains several sets of repeated words (363, 365-366, 370, 384), 
and which, like the Phrygian’s aria, begins with a lament for Troy (362-363). But 
Helen’s monody is a lament, not a messenger’s speech. A singing messenger 
speech is something new, but it is not particularly foreign. 

Why did Euripides choose to have an important messenger speech delivered 
by a Phrygian slave, rather than (say) one of the Argive slaves in Orestes’ ances- 
tral home? Perhaps the main reason was diversionary, a means of building up 
tension while an exotic figure sings a long narrative.*° His foreignness is a dis- 
traction from the main action of the drama: he is wearing “foreign slippers” 
(1370-1371), possibly even carrying his feathered fan. Priam’s household, as he 
describes it, is a version of the Persian king’s court, exotic and luxurious, where 
royal women in were surrounded by eunuchs. After he utters the traditional 
Greek lament ailinon ailinon, he explains that “foreigners say in their Asian 
voices, aiai, that the beginning of death comes when the blood of kings is 
poured on the ground by iron swords of Hades” (1395-1397). He also observes, 
“in the Phrygian, Phrygian fashion I happened to be speeding a breeze” (1426). 

The Phrygian slave frequently repeats words, a practice that in her book In- 
venting the Barbarian Edith Hall suggests is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the diction of overwrought foreigners, such as the angry Egyptian fiancés of the 
Danaids in Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, or the chorus of the Phoenician wom- 
en who came with Cadmus to Thebes.” Perhaps the amount of repetition in his 
speech is meant to sound foreign, but in Euripides repeated words usually are a 
sign of excitement rather than foreignness. Such repetitions (or anadiplosis) can 
be found in the mouths of many excited Greeks, including Electra in a kommos 


19 Polymestor in the Hecuba is an exception, at least in extant Euripidean drama, because he 
is the victim of the action he describes, rather than an observer of it. 

20 Bacon (1961, 153) compares him to the foppish Osric in Hamlet Act V. ii. 

21 Hall 1989, 119. 
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earlier in this drama in with the chorus of her Mycenaean friends.” There are 
here are also repeated words (as already noted) in Helen’s monody in Euripides’ 
Helen, or the opening words of Iphigenia’s monody in the Iphigenia at Aulis, 
where she is talking about Paris: I6aioc ‘ISaiog éAéyet’ éAEyet’ (1290), not to 
mention her concluding peydAa md8ea, peydAa 8 dyea that were placed upon 
the Greeks by Helen.” 

In short, it is primarily his costume and references to foreign customs that 
make the Phrygian slave seem exotic, rather than the meter and vocabulary of 
his speech, which is in other respects characteristically Euripidean. We can see 
that more clearly with the help of one of Euripides’ contemporaries, who was 
also one of his most astute critics: the comic poet Aristophanes. In his comedy 
the Frogs the poet Aeschylus sings a monody in Euripides’ style, with lots of 
cretics as in the Phrygian’s monody (1419-1424). The aria in the Frogs is much 
shorter than the Phrygian’s song about what he supposes to have been the mur- 
der of Helen. But like the Phrygian’s song, Aristophanes’ parody narrative fo- 
cuses on something that happened to a woman who was spinning when a sud- 
den disruption occurred.” The parody also describes an event that may or may 
not have taken place, and it does so in the style of the new music, without stro- 
phe-antistrophe responsion, with frequent pairings of the same words, or words 
paired with their opposites, plus syllables extended over several metrical beats. 
And it is not just individual words that are redundant; every idea is repeated, 
sometimes more than once. 


@ WUKTOC KEAatvo~ars Gppva, 

tiva pot Svotavov dvelpov 

TIE[TELSG, APavos Aida TPdpLoOAoV, 

 Woyav capvyov éxovTa, 

Nouxto¢ maida peAaivac, 

ppuwon Sevav orptv, 

HEAQvovEeKvEiLLova, 

Povia Povia SEPKOpEVOV, 

peydAous évuyac Exovta; 

GAAG pot, GuPittoAot, ALyvov dupate (1340) 


22 E.g., Electra: 160-165, 174, 181, 195, 968, 986, 999; chorus: 140-141, 160-161, 174, 176, 182, 
188, 230, 324, 331 and 1304 (right before the Phrygian’s entrance) and 1578, right afterwards. 
For a complete list of examples of anadiplosis in the Orestes, see Breitenbach 1934, 219-220. 

23 On repetition in tragedy and Aristophanes’ parody of it in the Frogs, see esp. Dover 1993, 
358. 

24 Rau 1967, 136. 

25 Rau 1967, 129. 
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KGAmtoi T’ Ek MOTALMV Spdoov dpate, Géppete 8’ VSwp, (1340) 
wes dv Oiov dvetpov dmtoKAvow. (1340) 

iw novtte Saipov, 

TOUT’ Exetv” i- 

w Evvoikol, TSE TEPA DEdOaDVE- TOV GAEKTPVOVA 

prov Evvaprta- 

oaoa ppovsn TAVKN. 

Nvpeat dpeooiyovot. 

@ Mavia, EvAAaBe. 


Black-shining Darkness of night, what miserable dream are you sending me, the harbinger 
of invisible Hades, with a soul that is no soul, the child of black Night, a frightening 
dreadful sight, clothed in dead black darkness, with big claws. But now, attendants, strike 
a light, lift the dew in vases from the rivers, warm the water, so that I may wash away the 
god-sent dream. Sea god, this is that...io, housemates, see this, a portent. My rooster—Glyke 
has gone and stolen it. Nymphs born in the mountains, Madness, catch her! (1331-1345) 


Aristophanes’ faux Euripidean aria begins with an invocation to “black-shining 
darkness of night,” after which the narrator describes “the terrifying child of 
black night, a dreadful dream black-corpse-clothed. The narrator asks for the 
dew of rivers, as well as hot water, to wash away the god-sent dream.” The lines 
echo Hecuba’s terrifying dream in Euripides’ Hecuba, except that the narrator 
(for an unspecified reason) urgently needs to wash herself with hot water— 
earlier in the Frogs Dionysus’ bowels were loosened after the Doorkeeper (think- 
ing Dionysus is Heracles) threatens to send dogs, snakes, and Gorgons to tear 
out his entrails, lungs, and kidneys (Ran. 472-477). In the faux aria, the cause of 
the narrator’s distress is not a monster, but what appears to have been a crime: 
she believes that a woman named Glauke has gone off and stolen her rooster.” 

In the next lines the narrator herself is revealed to be an artisan, who makes 
her living spinning flax fibers into linen threads wound upon spindles. 


éyw 8’ & TAAALVO 

TIPOGEXOUO’ ETVXOV ELAUTES 

Zpyotot, Aivov HEoTOV GTpaKTOV 

eletethiooovoa XEpotv, 

KAWOTF|PA TOLOvO’, STW 

Kvepatos cig Gyopav 

wepovo’ anoSoipav: 

08 avéntar’ avéntar’ éc aibépa KovPoTatats Mtepvywv aKLAiIG? 
Epol 8 dye’ dyen KaTéAuE, 

Saxpva SaKpva 7’ ar’ GUpLaTwv. 


26 Dover 1993, 363-364. 
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Poor me, I happened to be attending to my work, twist-ist-isting the stiff middle of linen in 
my hands, making a spindle, so that at night I might bring it to market and sell it. But he 
flew away, flew away into the air on the lightest tips of his wings, and left me with sor- 
rows, sorrows, and I flung, flung tears, tears from my eyes in my sorrow. (1346-1355) 


Could Aristophanes have been thinking here of the Phrygian’s description of 
Helen “she was twisting with her fingers the linen on a golden distaff and send- 
ing the thread towards the floor” (1431-1433)?” Helen, however, was recycling 
linen thread from the fine Phrygian cloth previously woven in Troy to use in a 
shroud for Clytemnestra. But Aristophanes’ lower-class spinner has a more 
difficult job, working flax fibers into thread and winding the thread on spindles 
to sell in the market, presumably for a more practical purpose, such as making 
ropes.** But her work—like Helen’s—is suddenly interrupted by a surprising 
intervention: he (that is, the rooster) flew away, on his wings, and left her with 
sorrows, sorrows, flinging, flinging tears, tears from her eyes. 
Finally, the linen-spinner calls on the gods to come to her rescue: 


GAN’ @ Kpijtec, "ISac téKva, 

TO TOEQ <TE> AaBOvtes Enapdvate, 

TO KMAGT’ GYTGAAETE 

KUKAOUPEVOL TH Oikiav. 

dpa $& Aixtuvva Tais & KAAG, 

Tas KUVioKas ExoUO’ EABETW 614 SOLWV TavTaxil, 
ov 8’, @ Aléc, Simbpous dvéxovoa 

Aapmtddac dEuTATAs YEpoiv ‘Ekdta, Tapapnvov 
eis TAUKns, ortwe dv eioeA- 

Boboa pwpdow. 


But Cretans, children of Mt. Ida, take up your bows and defend me, beat your legs and sur- 
round the house. Also let Diktynna, the beautiful girl, come all through the house with her 
doggies. And you, daughter of Zeus, Hecate, hold up the keenest torches in your hands, 
and illuminate the way to Glyke’s house so that I can come and search it. (Ran. 1359-1361). 


These repeated and redundant appeals to miscellaneous gods, and the anguish 
the linen-spinner expresses are completely out of proportion to the significance 
of the event she describes, especially since there is no way for us to tell whether 


27 Rau 1967, 129. Aristophanes appears to have seen the Orestes performed in 408 BCE; see 
Ran. 304; Dover 1993, 231. 

28 On the terminology, see Dover 1993, 364; and for linen ropes, Eur. Tro. 538, with Kovacs 
2018, 212. 
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Glyke really stole the rooster, or the rooster just flew away, or if the excited lin- 
en-spinner narrator only has dreamt that her rooster flew away. 

Like the linen-spinner, the Phrygian is a person of low social status who 
sings an elaborate narrative about something that may or may not have hap- 
pened. Like her, he learnedly invokes various gods, pausing to mention the sea 
which bull-headed Ocean winds in his arms as he circles around the land (Or. 
1378-1379). He describes mundane matters in elaborate phrases. For example, 
instead of saying simply that he was fanning Helen to keep her cool, he speaks 
of speeding a breeze in a feathered circle for Helen’s comfort. He compares Ores- 
tes and Pylades to maenads without thyrsoi capturing a lion cub. Like her, he 
employs his fine verbiage to describe events that did not necessarily happen as 
he describes them. Like the linen-spinner, the Phrygian supposes that he has 
witnessed a scene of appalling violence and death, but the Athenians in Euripi- 
des’ audience would have known their mythology well enough to realize that 
Helen could not have been killed by Orestes and Pylades, and soon the charac- 
ters in the drama will discover that as well, from no less authoritative a source 
than the god Apollo. 

Before the god appears and offers a straightforward resolution to the mess 
that the mortal characters collectively have created, the chorus leader sees Ores- 
tes coming out of the house, sword in hand. He is looking for the Phrygian who 
got away, that is, our Phrygian. The Phrygian now behaves like an Asian and 
throws himself at Orestes’ feet: 


Op. Mpookvva o’, dvak, vopotot BapBdpotot mpoonitvwv. 
Op. ob év TAiwt T48’ EoTiv GAN’ Ev Apyeiat y8ovi. (1507-1508) 


When the Phrygian says, “I make obeisance to you, lord, bowing down in the 
foreign manner,” Orestes is not impressed by this explicitly un-Greek gesture: 
“These things happen in Troy, but we’re now in Argos” (1508).” The Phrygian 
explains that he wishes to stay alive, that he did not call out to Menelaus, that 
he has chosen to be loyal to Orestes, because he is more deserving of loyalty, 
and that Helen deserved to die, three times over. When Orestes counters that he 
is only saying that to save himself, the Phrygian replies that Helen has harmed 
both Greece and Phrygia. He insists he is not lying: “I swear on my life, which is 


29 mpooxvvnots was customary practice in Persia, see esp. Hdt. 1.119.1, where Harpagos pros- 
trates himself before the Great King, cf. 1.134.1; see Asheri et al. 2007, 169. Cf. Eur. Tro. 1020- 
1021, where Hecuba accuses Helen of enjoying the gestures of obeisance offered to her by the 
Trojans. 
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an oath you can expect me to keep” (1517). This response shows that he is not 
just the typical subservient Oriental. 

We can contrast the Phrygian’s calm and calculating behavior to that of the 
half-drowned Lydian from Celaenae in Timotheus’ song about the battle of 
Salamis, who is pleading with the Greek who is dragging him off by the hair:*° 


6 8 dui yovaot meputAexeic (145) 
éhioget’, “EAAGS’ EuTtheKwv 
Aotddt pwvat Statopov 

oppayida 8pavwv oTdpATOG, 
Tdova yAWooav e&tyvedwv' 

téyw poi oott K@¢ Kat Ti Mpaypa; (150) 
avTIC ODSay’ EAB 

Kal viv 0g Seon6TN¢ 

Sebpo p’ EvOad’ Heer 

TO Aouad 8 ODKETL, TIATEP, 

OvKETI Lago’ atic EVOKE’ Epyw, 
GAAG KAO" 

éyW oot pev Sedp’ Eyw 

KEIOE TIAPA Lapbt, Tapa Lodo’, 
AyBdatava vaiwv 

“ApTUpts Epc pEyac BEG 

nap’ "Epeoov PvAdcéet. 


... embracing Greece in his Asian voice, shrilly shattering the seal of his mouth, chasing 
after the Ionian tongue: “How for me I speak to you and what matter? I may never come 
here again. And now my master he will go me here to this place. In future never, my fa- 
ther, I never here again may come. I sit down. To you I not come here again to fight. I am 
there near Sardis, near Susa, living in Ecbatana. Artimis my big god will guard me towards 
Ephesus” (150-161) 


The Celaenean twists himself around the knees of his captor.” Not only can the 
Celaenean not express himself in fluent Greek; he hardly makes sense, because 
in his desperation he claims that he will be going home to several different 
places that a Greek might have heard of, but that in fact are nowhere near to 
each other. 

In contrast to Timotheus’ Celaenean, the Phrygian keeps calm even when 
threatened with death. When Orestes holds his sword even closer to the Phrygi- 


30 Text from Hordern 2002, 92. Cf. also Porter 1994, 199-207, who refers to Celaenean as a 
Phrygian, but Celaenae was a “major town in Lydia at the junction of the rivers Marsyas and 
Maeander;” Hordern 2002, 198. 

31 See esp. Hordern 2002, 203-214. 
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an’s throat, he asks him if he is afraid of turning into stone, as if his sword were 
a Gorgon’s head. The Phrygian does not understand the allusion; he is, after all, 
a foreigner. So, he replies that what he is afraid of is turning into a corpse.” 
Even though he is a slave, he would rather be alive than dead. Orestes is 
pleased by his response and tells him to go inside the house: “your intelligence 
has saved you” (ow¢et oe ovveots, 1524). But then when Orestes suddenly says 
he has changed his mind, the Phrygian tells him “now you are not speaking 
honourably.” Orestes calls him a fool and says it would not be worth his while 
to kill him because “you’re not a woman, nor do you belong in the company of 
men” (1528), and that he has only been seeking to detain the Phrygian so he 
would not cry out and let the Argives discover what was happening inside the 
palace and come to Helen’s rescue. Evidently Euripides did not want the audi- 
ence to suppose that Orestes had suddenly decided to be truly generous or 
magnanimous. At this point in the drama Orestes still believes that he has killed 
Helen, and he is prepared also to kill her daughter Hermione, in order to get 
even with Menelaus. The Phrygian slave, by contrast, expressed sympathy not 
just for the other Phrygians, but for everyone in Menelaus’ family, Helen, Her- 
mione, and at the end of his song, Menelaus himself, “..who endured many 
struggles, struggles and suffering and got no benefit for rescuing from Troy his 
marriage to Helen” (1500-1502). 

To sum up: In this paper I have tried to argue that the scene in which the 
Phrygian slave appears is not para-tragic, or comic, or parody. It is simply great 
theatre. Its primary purpose is to report action off-stage, and it does so at length 
to build up suspense. The scene allows us to glimpse for a moment what the life 
of a slave must have been like, always at the mercy of their masters. It shows 
that foreigners also have a sense of right and wrong, along with an ability to 
express themselves effectively. That Euripides was willing and able to do so 
should come as no surprise to anyone familiar with his other plays. There is his 
portrayal in his drama Andromache of Andromache singing in elegiac couplets 
about the fall of Troy, and the deaths of her husband and son (103-116). And 
there is his portrayal of Hecuba in the Trojan Women, composing a brief epitaph 
for her grandson Astyanax: “once upon a time the Greeks killed this child be- 
cause they were afraid of him—a shameful epitaph for Greece” (1190-1191). 

For all their awareness of the differences in the customs of the different 
peoples the Greeks encountered in their forays around the Mediterranean, they 


32 Zeitlin (2003, 117-118) calls attention to all the possible literary associations that could be 
conjured up by reference to this myth. But would an ancient audience have had time to reflect 
on these associations while listening to a live performance? 
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always seem to have realized that they shared with foreigners a common hu- 
manity. They were proud of their victories, but at the same time they expressed 
great sympathy for the fate of the defeated. That sympathy is nowhere more 
evident than in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad, when Priam comes to Achil- 
les to retrieve Hector’s body, and Achilles comforts the old man, comparing his 
fate with that of his own father Peleus. Aeschylus had fought against the Per- 
sians at Marathon. But nonetheless he could portray their defeat at Salamis as a 
tragedy for the royal family. In his Histories Herodotus assumes that Persians 
would think and express themselves like Greeks. I do not imagine that anyone 
in Euripides’ audience would have been surprised or unsympathetic when in 
the Trojan Women he directs the audience’s sympathy to the fate of Androma- 
che, when she states that the Greeks who plan to execute her son Astyanax are 
“inventing foreign cruelties” (764).* 

That is not to say that all Greeks believed that there were no important dis- 
tinctions between Greeks and foreigners. Orators were inclined to emphasize 
differences between Greeks and foreigners on occasions when expressions of 
patriotism were needed. And Greeks can exhibit the kind of behavior that that 
they associated with foreign enemies. Euripides has Iphigenia state that “it is 
customary for Greeks to rule foreigners” (BapBapwv 8 “EAAnvac dpyet eikdc, 
GAN’ ob BapBapous) at the climax of her emotional speech offering herself as a 
human sacrifice at Aulis (IA 1400). The sophist Thrasymachus was quoting a 
line from Euripides’ (now lost) drama Telephus (TrGF 5.2 F 519) when he asked: 
“ Shall we who are Greeks be slaves to Archelaus, a foreigner” (‘EAAnves Ovtes 
BapBdpots SovAevoopev; DK 85 B 2).* Thrasymachus was talking about the late 
fifth-century king Archelaus of Macedonia, the Philhellene who commissioned 
Euripides to write the Bacchae and for whom Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis may 
also have been performed.” But at the same time other Greek thinkers were 
emphasizing the unity of humankind. At the end of her book Inventing the Bar- 
barian, Edith Hall calls attention to a papyrus fragment that preserves the words 
of the fifth-century Antiphon the sophist.” Antiphon wrote that people who live 
at a distance from one another consider themselves to be Greeks or foreigners in 


33 Momigliano 1975, 130. 

34 Cf. Kovacs 2018, 248, who translates “inventors of barbarian woes,” on the grounds that “it 
is hard to see why Andromache, who is non-Greek, should describe cruelties as characteristic 
of her own race.” But the line is addressed to an Athenian audience, on whom it would have 
had a powerful effect. 

35 See Baldry 1965, 43. 

36 Wilamowitz 1889, I 17. 

37 Hall 1989, 218-220. 
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respect to each other because they have different customs. But he observes that 
we all share a common humanity:* 


kal év[ 

Tots ovTE B[apBa- 
pos apwpt[otat 
Lav ofbSeic 
obte “EAANV: 6- 
VOTIVEOHEV 

Te yap eis TOV G- 
épla] Gnavtes 
KATA TO OTOH] 
[k]at kat[a] tac pi- 
vas K[ai yeA@- 
pe]v x[aipov- 

Tec kat] Saxpv- 
opev Aumov- 
pevot' Kai TH G- 
KOf| TOUS PRdy- 
yous eioseyope- 
8a: Kal TH adyf} 
peta Tis Owe- 

ws op@pev Kat 
Toc MOaiv BAd[iZo- 
HEV... 


“no foreigner is divided off from us, nor is a Greek. We all breathe into the air through our 
mouths and our nostrils and laugh when we are happy and weep when we are sad. We 
take in sounds through our hearing and we see with our vision through a beam of light. 
We work with our hands and we walk with our feet” (DK 87 B 44b). 


I think that here Antiphon is expressing in abstract and general terms how 
Homer and the tragedians portray many of their characters, showing that for- 
eigners think and act like Greeks. That (or so it seems to me) is the ultimate 
message of the scene in the Orestes where Euripides lets his audience see the 
actions of Orestes and Pylades through the eyes of a Phrygian slave. 


38 Text from Pendrick 2002, 181-183; on the fragment, see Pendrick 2002, 356-364. 


Rosalind Thomas 
Greek Historians, Persika and the Persian 
Empire (late 5th.c. — 4th.c.) 


Abstract: The chapter discusses the ways in which various Greek writers en- 
gaged with the complexities of the Persian Empire, especially Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Aristotle, and some fourth-century writers (fragmentary) of Persika. It 
examines the tension between Greek hostility towards Persia and the conven- 
tional stereotypes, and their need to understand more about the Empire in a 
new form of ethnography. New insights into the Persian Empire (and new evi- 
dence) encourage returning to the Greek writers afresh and examining them 
from different angles: the chapter argues that amidst the clichés, there was also 
a seriousness and urgency in the fourth century about trying to understand the 
Persian Empire and its monarchy. 


This chapter examines the changing nature of Greek historians’ engagement 
with the Persian Empire, the various strands of engagement, the nature of this 
“ethnography” (if that is what it is), and, in particular, the rather different tim- 
bre and texture of the fourth-century writers of Persika by comparison with 
earlier writers. I argue that they are best understood in comparison and contrast 
with earlier fifth-century works, the many ambivalences and differing reactions 
towards Persia, and the changing character of the fourth-century Greek world. 
Recent scholarship on these writers is invaluable for this endeavour, and in- 
creasing study of the administrative documents of the Persian Empire suggest 
some further questions about the Greeks who tried to describe the Persians’ 
history and customs, and may prompt one to read them more sympathetically. 
We will briefly compare some philosophical or abstractly idealizing attempts to 
use Persians as “exempla” (sect. 1). The changing context of fourth century 
politics is a crucial explanatory factor, even if it was apparently often wilfully 
ignored, and it will also be invaluable to see this historiography within the wid- 
er developments of Greek history-writing (sect. 2).! 

We are accustomed to the centrality of the Greek-barbarian opposition in 
Greek thought, and the importance of the Persian Wars in the crystallizing and 


1 I take for granted here, of course, the fundamental advances made in the study of Persia by 
the Achaemenid History Workshop (in the Achaemenid History series) in its critiques of Greek 
evidence. 
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strengthening of the Greek sense of their special qualities.” But as historians are 
also aware, there was a complexity and depth of response across the range of 
Greek writers which forbids any one-dimensional picture. One strand was, of 
course, to treat the Persians as “the Other,” the antithesis of Greek ideals which 
could serve to underline and strengthen a sense of Greek identity (see n.2); and 
there were other strands, idealising, philosophical, scientific and pseudo- 
scientific, and other arenas of interaction, all subject to combinations of hel- 
lenocentric assumptions or interpretations, fantasies and ethnic anxieties.? We 
seem to see an increasingly overt attempt to try and understand the Persian 
Empire, beyond the platitudes, in the fourth-century writers Ctesias, Deinon and 
Herakleides, and these lie alongside the continuing antithetical attitudes to the 
Persians. There is no space here to consider Herodotus in any depth, who lies in 
a particularly interesting methodological context, but his Histories remained a 
model and inspiration for later Persika. Xenophon’s Cyropaideia will also be 
considered. Over all this, there hovers the question of whether this is a devel- 
opment of ethnography, and indeed whether “ethnography” is a misleading 
label, implying as it does that all writers who treat non-Greeks are writing in a 
genre of ethnography whose label implies a rough unity of aim. 

Outright opposition of Greek and barbarian, which must encompass the 
Persians above all, was voiced more clearly and more simplistically in certain 
early fourth-century writers than in the fifth. Plato could state as an obvious 
truth that Greeks were enemies of barbarians by nature: in the Republic, Socra- 
tes is made to state, 


then, when Greek fights barbarian, or barbarian Greek, we shall say they are at war and 
are natural enemies, and that their quarrel is properly called a ‘war;’ but when Greek 
fights Greek, we shall say that they are naturally friends but that Greece is sick and torn by 
faction, and that the quarrel should be called stasis (civil strife). (Republic 470c). 


This is presented as at least an ideal, central to Greek cultural discourse. 

In the Politics, Aristotle could say outright that barbarians were naturally 
slaves, and he quoted Euripides to this effect (Pol. 1252b5—9). His more elaborate 
attempt to designate ethnic character through geographical and climatic situa- 
tion contrasted those who lived in a cold climate in Europe with those in Asia, 
who were “intelligent and inventive but wanting in spirit and therefore always 


2 Cf. E. Hall 1989, J. Hall 2002, for the construction of Hellenism by means of the Persian Wars 
(and much else); Hartog 1988. Mitchell 2007 stresses early construction before this period. 

3 On which see now Vlassopoulos 2013; Thomas 2000 treats Hdt. and “scientific” theory, 
including the tension between different discourses and structures of understanding the world. 
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in a state of subjection and slavery,” and he defined the Hellenic race, situated 
between them, as both high-spirited and intelligent (Pol. 7, 1327b23-31). This 
too, a fascinating attempt at schematic division and environmental explanation, 
is still by implication grouping Persians with (one supposes) Lydians, Phrygi- 
ans, Carians, while those in Europe who have spirit but little political ability 
would include Thracians and Scythians. 

It is curious to see such a sophisticated philosopher as Aristotle engage in 
these broad and rather crude generalisations, especially when the Politics in- 
cluded the constitution of Carthage as an admirable case study, but perhaps this 
only shows how dominant and engrained such ideas of division were. Despite 
various attempts to undermine, complicate or blur the distinctions (by Herodo- 
tus among others)‘ they were still potent schemata, and Isocrates’ Panegyricus 
made repetitive use of the clichés about Persians lying behind these ideas (esp. 
Paneg. 138-153). What is so fascinating is that you would not believe from these 
remarks that the Persian Empire in the first half of the fourth century was a 
dominant and dominating power amongst the Greek city states, and that from 
the King’s Peace of 386, the Greeks of Asia Minor were part of the Persian Em- 
pire. The problem, the gulf between wishful thinking (“Persians are really 
weak”) and the reality, is especially beautifully illustrated by Demosthenes’ 
remark in his speech On the Symmories of 354 BCE: he admits that the Persian 
king “is the common enemy (kotvov éx8p6v) of all the Greeks,” but nevertheless 
the Greeks fight amongst each other, and “indeed some trust the King more 
than their neighbours,” and it would be unwise to fight the Persians alone 
(14.3). 

Well, precisely. What this perhaps gives away is that the ideal of Greek su- 
periority had to be repeated, it was strong enough for many to believe it, and 
had to be trotted out in speech after speech before the Athenian demos, while 
the qualification that many Greeks trusted the King more than their Greek 
neighbours was an embarrassing fact that many chose to ignore. Isocrates’ Pan- 
egyricus in 380 BCE harked back to the Persian Wars to argue (or simply state) 
that the Persians were so badly governed they could have no form of virtue, no 
victory; their population was a mob without discipline (6yAoc d&taxtos), a claim 
reminiscent of what Alcibiades said about Sicilians in 415, and they had lost all 
stamina for war, “trained for servitude even more than the Greeks’ own slaves” 
(ch. 150). The ideal that Persians were weak and conquerable was the substra- 


4 See now Pelling 2019, esp. ch. 8 and 9; Pelling 1997; Thomas 2000, ch. 3 and 4, for the com- 
bination of “environmental determinism” with explanations involving nomoi, constitution, and 
for related medical theories. 
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tum, the background idea against which all provisos or refinements had to be 
made. The geographical or environmental determinism of Aristotle (above) 
could presumably also serve to support the image of unvarying, fundamental 
underlying character. 

In the case of other writers, the historians and ethnographers who treated 
the Persians, we see yet another set of schemata, and they do not fit well the 
image of Orientalism set out so influentially by Edward Said in his famous Ori- 
entalism (1978). Since Said, scholars have been more acutely aware of “ethnog- 
raphy,” meaning the study of other peoples, as a tool of imperialism or a con- 
tinuation of colonial prejudices, and of the possibility that this could remove the 
power of self-description from a conquered or subordinate people. But this does 
not fit the situation of the Persians in relation to the Greeks particularly well— 
the Persian army had been defeated by Greeks in 480/79, but only on the remote 
edge of the Persian Empire, and they were not conquered in toto. Moreover, 
despite Greek triumphalism immediately afterwards, Persians were certainly 
not in a situation of defeat or subordination from around the start of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (431 BCE) when the main Greek cities—certainly Sparta at least- 
tried to solicit their financial help (Thuc. 1.82.1; 2.7.1; 2.67.1; and Book 8). There 
is indeed the easy opposition of Greek and Persian in political culture and popu- 
lar thought. Alongside this is a deep fascination with the Persians which could 
show itself in remarkable ways: partly in the way the Persians could be used as 
a vehicle for thinking about fundamentals of religious practice or political ar- 
rangements; partly in works which try to describe and understand the Persian 
Empire from within. This latter urge is particularly clear in the fourth century, 
and seems to be a further development in the meaning and significance of Per- 
sika. As Llewellyn-Jones puts it, “The Persika fulfilled the Greeks’ need to un- 
derstand the alien culture which they simultaneously most feared, derided and 
desired.”* But perhaps the need to understand the Persians from the centre or 
inside was the most difficult and unattainable of all, for it is striking, as Tuplin 
among others has remarked, that no Greek historian was concerned with the 
Persian “deployment of labour or the documentary paper-trail to which it gave 
rise.”° It is only finally in the fourth century that we can see any trace of a 
knowledge of the Persian distribution system (Herakleides, below), even though 
Herodotus evidently described a great deal of the Persian preparations and 
mustering of troops in the Histories which were effectively the result of a power- 


5 Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 55. 
6 Tuplin 2007, xx. Cf. Lewis 1997, ch. 34, on Hdt.’s knowledge of Persian nobility; Tuplin 2011; 
Vannicelli 2017, xxx—xxxv, and the commentary itself. 
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ful bureaucratic system. It is an interesting exercise to reread Herodotus in the 
light of the Persepolis tablets since these can serve to alert one to elements oth- 
erwise missed, but the absence of this deeper knowledge remains. 


1 Persians in the Abstract 


Thus the Persians could be used as vehicles for central philosophical or political 
debates. It is a remarkable fact that our earliest expression of the democratic 
principles of isonomia, accountability and the use of the lot, is found in Herodo- 
tus’ Histories in the mouth of the Persian noble Otanes: one of the seven con- 
spirators who helped Darius, he is given the speech in favour of democracy 
(3.80). We are not concerned here so much with the problems of envisaging 
actual sixth-century Persians contemplating isonomia, as the fact that Herodo- 
tus used the Persian conspirators to stage and display the three-way debate. 

A different pattern is visible in Herodotus’ “Persian Ethnography” in Book 1 
(131 ff.) where he seems to set out a deliberately counterintuitive vision of Per- 
sian customs-contradicting what was probably the more popular image. In 
particular, he started with the elements of religious practice which the Persians 
lacked, and which were most obviously Greek-statues, temples and altars. This 
is not simply an exercise in envisaging “the other” as the opposite of Greek 
norms, however, for the statement that the Persians did not believe, like the 
Greeks, that the gods were of human form, is highly reminiscent of Greek philo- 
sophical speculation. Xenophanes of Kolophon famously declared that all 
groups envisaged the gods in their own image, which implies that Greeks’ view 
of deities was not necessarily correct (DK 21, B 14-16)—but Herodotus asserts 
that the Persians do not even give them human form. The statement that the 
Persians sacrifice “both to the sun and moon, and earth and fire and water and 
winds (anemoisi)” also has a distinctly Greek flavour. As Bichler has suggested, 
it is reminiscent of the early Presocratics’ interest in the first fundamental ele- 
ments, and the four opposites.’ We may venture further and wonder if the Per- 
sians have somehow become a vehicle for a strangely hellenised example for 
certain Greek theories about early religion and the origins of religious practice. 
Prodikos seems to have argued that the great natural benefits to mankind, the 
sun, moon, rivers, bread, wine, fire, etc. were all thought to be gods in ancient 


7 Bichler 2000, 218-219; Burkert 1990 speculated on the links of Hdt.’s Persians with Xenoph- 
anes, Euripides and Democritus; Thomas 2011 on the “Persian Ethnography.” 
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religious practice, and he cited the way the Egyptians deified the Nile to illus- 
trate this (DK 84, B 5: see further, Thomas 2011, 242f.). If Prodikos could use 
Egyptians as confirmatory exempla, others could use Persians. 

Thus the Persians in some way became entwined in Herodotus’ and perhaps 
other Greeks’ thinking or speculation about the fundamental questions about 
the nature of the gods and the origins of religious practice. Barbarians, in this 
case, were useful for imagining origins, or (what was taken to be) universally 
primitive practice. This bore little relation to actual Persian religious practice, 
but that is not the point here. The Persians became entwined in Greek specula- 
tion about religious practice and the origins of belief in certain gods: this at 
least we can see in Herodotus; in Prodikos, at least in the extant fragment, it 
was the Egyptians who formed the illustration. 

Discussion of the best constitution could bring in the Persians, and in sur- 
prising ways. It is startling to read in Plato’s late work, the Laws, written in the 
350’s, that both Athens and Persia had excellent constitutions, but these were in 
the past. The best constitutions have mixtures, he states, and under Cyrus the 
Great, the Persians possessed the mean, to metrion, a good balance of liberty 
and slavery; his generation of Persians were tough and had a modicum of egali- 
tarianism (Laws 3.694). But it is after this that decline and indiscipline set in: 
children after Cyrus were brought up by the women, who spoilt them, and the 
traditional Persian discipline diminished, in favour of unrestrained debauchery 
and cruelty. After slight improvement under Darius, corruption again increased, 
and people were deprived of too much; there was no friendship, no community, 
and no loyalty in the army. “The empire is badly run at the moment because of 
excessive subjection (SovAcia) and tyranny (Seonoteia)” (698a 5-6). Plato’s 
Athenian speaker then passes to Athens, the quality of the Athenians during the 
Persian Wars, and then their decline as a result of excessive licence; complete 
freedom from authority being very destructive (as was a change to different 
music). Plato is thus taking both the Persian Empire and the Athenian democra- 
cy as vehicles for theorizing about “good” and “bad” polities. Perhaps he was 
deliberately trying to shock by pairing Athens and Persia; the two polities are 
contrasting exempla for early moderation, and later indiscipline and authoritar- 
ianism (Persia) or excessive freedom (Athens).® There is some similarity with 
Isocrates’ tendentious use of the past for rhetorical argument. 

It is also striking that Persia is taken as a type of ideal, but firmly in the re- 
moter past. This harks back to Herodotus’ image of the Persians under Cyrus as 


8 Cf. Tuplin 2014, 227-230, who shows how few Greek writers explicitly remarked on Persian 
decline, admits that this (with Xen.) is a clear statement of 4th.c. Persian decadence. 
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tough and successful, Cyrus himself a liberator (Hdt. 1.210.2; 1.71), and it is a 
fascinating idealization of the Persians. But then Xenophon wrote a monumen- 
tal work doing precisely the same thing, in his Cyropaideia. This notoriously 
puzzling work about Cyrus the Great has sometimes been taken as almost his- 
torical novel, philosophical tract, thinly disguised idealization of the younger 
Cyrus within a discourse on the ideal leadership. For our purposes here, we 
should stress that a pro-Spartan Athenian who had fought for Cyrus the Young- 
er, was using a Persian king’s upbringing to examine leadership and to express 
his dissatisfaction with contemporary Greece. But it is an idealizing and political 
tract, “relentlessly didactical” in Tuplin’s phrase rather than a factual study.’ 

A further parallel with Plato (and to a far lesser extent with Herodotus), is 
that present day Persians are distanced from this ideal. In the notorious final 
chapter (Cyrop. 8.8), Xenophon suddenly reverses his favourable picture and 
tells us abruptly that present-day Persians have sadly declined: in a paragraph 
which makes one wonder if Xenophon was partly justifying his own actions to 
himself as well as others, he declares that Persians once had the reputation for 
being trustworthy, which was why so many Greek generals joined Cyrus, but 
they ended up being executed. And then the catalogue of reversals follows: evil 
actions for the King are now rewarded, all inhabitants of Asia have turned to the 
impious and unjust; they eat once a day still, but it is for the whole day (8.8.9); 
they are overcome by wine; they are more effeminate than in Cyrus’ day (Opv- 
TtlkwTepol), and they have retained the Medians’ softness and effeminacy 
(Optic) (8.8.15-16); their military excellence has disappeared, and finally he 
concludes by stressing the moral deficiency along with lack of courage. We are 
back, here, to the conventional and stereotyped image of Persians as corrupt, 
decadent and weak, which can be traced in Isocrates, Aristotle and Plato. 

This last section is so controversial that its authenticity has even been 
doubted, and its relevance to any study of real Persians in the fourth century 
was undermined decisively by Sancisi-Weerdenburg (1987b).”° I merely make a 
few points here. Xenophon follows exactly the same tactic in his Spartan Consti- 
tution, outlining that this is how the Spartans had become great, but they are 
sadly fallen from that high ideal. Thus it is unnecessary to doubt that Xenophon 
wrote this section of the Cyropaideia. More interesting perhaps, is the suspicion 
that Persians could be admirable in the past but not the present, even for some- 
one who had worked alongside noble Persians like Xenophon. It would evident- 


9 See Tuplin 2013, 70, and generally for a sharp analysis of Xenophon’s focus and aim. 
10 Note also Tuplin 2014, esp. 224 ff., examining the extent to which any 4th.c. writers actually 
thought Persia was “in decline.” 
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ly protect Xenophon from the suspicion that he was admiring of a monarchy 
and the current Persian regime." Moreover the catalogue of decline has clear 
elements of paradoxography and amusing but nonsensical opposites, such as 
the claim that they still retain the old custom of not relieving themselves when 
on the march, but all marches are now extremely short! (8.8.11). This is reminis- 
cent of Herodotus’ list of Egyptian customs which are exactly the opposite of the 
rest of mankind (2.35-36), and points to a type of generic ethnography which 
verges (as it often could) on philosophical and ethical discourse supposedly tied 
to certain “facts” about barbarians, such as we see in the sophistic Dissoi Logoi. 
It is a strangely schematic and clichéed passage from a man who had had so 
much relevant experience; there is no fineness of detail or texture such as we 
see in the fourth century writers of Persika (below), and one suspects that Xen- 
ophon was simply falling back on the clichés of Persian character as it was so 
often portrayed by Athenian writers and orators.” 

The Persians and the Persian Empire could offer rich illustrations and “ex- 
empla,” then, for Greek theorizing and cultural discourse about abstract prob- 
lems, constitutions, religion, leadership; but it was safest to adduce early rather 
than contemporary Persians for these exempla, and the abstract interests in 
themselves could delineate and even create the vision of the Persians. Here as 
often, the “ethnographic detail” or ethnographic element is often determined, 
sometimes even invented, consciously or not, by the Greek inquirer. 


2 Persika 


This fascination with the Persians seems to take a very different character when 
we look afresh at the works called Persika written from the early fourth century. 
Indeed, the comparatively facile generalisations of Xenophon or Plato serve 
rather to put into perspective the different texture and trajectory of these other 
writers, even though we possess them only in fragments; we may use the ideal- 
izing and philosophical writers to help contrast and illuminate the character of 
the Persika, showing two quite different paths of response to the Persians in this 


11 Cf. Tuplin 2014, 226 (an “almost parodically satirical tone”); and Tuplin 2013, 72 on the 
utility of the distant Cyrus in his “historical cocoon.” 

12 Cf. Tuplin 2004b on Anabasis in contrast as the result of personal experience, not literary 
tradition; Tuplin 2014, 226, stresses Xenophon’s lack of interest in any analysis of the real 
Persian Empire of his time. 
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period. There seems to be a tangible and definite division, a clear distinction in 
aim, in perspective, detail and factual accuracy. While Herodotus stands out in 
many respects in the fifth century, these fourth century writers seem more de- 
termined to take Persian affairs as their main subject in order to get closer (inso- 
far as they could) to the actual Persians of their time and to understand further 
mechanisms of their rule and the court system. 

The vast and complex bureaucracy of the Persian Empire seems totally un- 
known to any Greek writer of the fifth century. Revealed by the Persepolis tab- 
lets—the Persepolis Fortification Tablets (509/8-—494/3), and the Treasury Ar- 
chive also found in Persepolis of c.490-—458-this system is also revealed by 
documents from Babylon under Persian rule, and a bag of letters from the sa- 
trap of Egypt, Arshama, which dates to around the mid 5th.c.™“ As is now clear, 
the Persians operated a vast redistribution system in Persepolis itself, with royal 
officials, members of the royal household and all state workers getting fixed 
rations carefully described and enumerated in these small clay tablets. Anyone 
travelling on official business would also carry a sealed document which grant- 
ed him rations wherever he stopped, a kind of IOU card which secured him food 
and drink. The Arshama letters, now reedited with commentary by a new team, 
gives us a partial and random glimpse at a portion of letters and orders from the 
satrap which were found in a high-quality leather bag (and the fact that it got 
lost is also a reminder that not everything worked like clockwork). There is no 
hint of any knowledge of this in Herodotus, though he was fascinated by “the 
Royal Road” (betraying his Greek perspective), another element of the vast Per- 
sian infrastructure, enumerating the “royal stations” (otaOpoi BactArtou), inter- 
vals in parasangs, and the total distance to Susa (5.52-54); and delineated Per- 
sian kings as much preoccupied with large numbers.® There is no hint in 
Thucydides book 8, when both Athenians and Spartans were trying to woo the 
Persian satraps in order to acquire financial support. “Know thy enemy” is a 
truism, but did the Greeks really know much about the central workings of the 


13. Earlier Persika existed, by Dionysios of Miletus, Charon of Lampsakos and Hellanikos, but 
the remains are sparse and they were certainly shorter: Lenfant 2009, ch. 1 for useful resumé. 
Jacoby’s categorisation of them as “ethnography,” rather than “history” is problematic: see 
Marincola 1999; also Lenfant 2009, 6-8. 

14 See Lewis 1997, ch. 31; Briant 1996 and the continuing work on the tablets directed by 
M. Stolper & Oriental Inst., Chicago; Jacobs, Henkelman & Stolper 2017; Achemenet.com run 
from Paris has up-to-date information. For the Arshama tablets, ed. D. Taylor and others, see 
Arshama.bodleian.ox.ac.uk, and now Tuplin & Ma 2020. 

15 E.g. 7.44-45; 103; 7.100, surveying forces and scribe taking notes—with Vannicelli 2017, ad 
loc., seeing in this Hdt.’s awareness of Persian administrative machinery; Greenwood 2018. 
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Empire as opposed to what they saw on its edges? One suspects not. As Lewis 
and others have shown, however, Herodotus was rather well-informed about 
certain Persian officials,° and his description of royal secretaries (3.128), and 
lists of benefactors (8.85) seem to offer an accurate reflection of the edges of this 
bureaucracy.” The numerous messengers from the King, and particularly those 
messengers bearing instructions to villages in advance of the army (7.119), seem 
to reflect a knowledge of the workings of the Persian Empire at least as it im- 
pinged on its remote subjects, and on communities soon to be incorporated or 
frightened into submission.’* Many Greeks would have encountered Persian 
power mainly through messengers. But this was hardly the core of Persian power. 

The new Persika seem to take all this considerably further, for even the 
fragments we still have venture further into court practice, court ritual, the 
complexity of meals, and in one case, we finally see a hint of the distribution 
system. Following on from the work of other scholars, we can reinforce some- 
what emphatically that these Persika were indeed engaged in more serious de- 
scription, rather than clichés, and at least attempting accurate report (while no 
doubt bound by the limits of Greek interpretation); they were very probably 
striving to reverse the political clichés at least some of the time.” But they also 
expected an audience, and were surely responding to certain current needs and 
interests of the fourth century. Lenfant is slightly tentative about this last possi- 
bility,”° but I would like to push this much further. We surely need to read these 
Persika (and their audiences) as in part responding to the new order: from the 
late fifth century and early fourth, it was desirable, even essential, for many 
Greek cities to know about the Persian mechanisms of power, and try to under- 
stand the very centre of the Persian Empire in a serious way. 

We are indebted to the excellent, meticulous work of Prof. Lenfant in estab- 
lishing the texts, scrutinizing the cover-texts, and finding further fragments of 
Herakleides of Kyme (FGrH 689; 7 fragments) and Deinon, probably from 
Kolophon, and father of Kleitarchos (FGrH 690; 30 fragments). The new text and 


16 See Lewis 1997, ch. 34. 

17 See further, Tuplin 2011, 52. 

18 And see suggestions of Vannicelli 2017, ad loc. (434f) on these preparations for the king’s 
dinner. 

19 Lenfant 2014, 204, asking if only Herakleides was doing this; for Ctesias, however, see 
Lenfant 2004, cxxxiii (amplifying clichés, but not thereby showing decadence). 

20 E.g. Lenfant 2014, 207-208; 2009, 30f. (stressing absence of traditional Greek emph. on 
Persian Wars), 58-60 (Kolophonian angle), 73-74 (proximity); cf. 2004, cxxxiii ff. (“Vers un 
Orient de clichés”); Llewellyn-Jones amd Robson 2010, 55 (Persika to confirm “national identi- 
ty” and understand powerful neighbours). 
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commentary on the early 4th.c. Ctesias of Cnidus sets study of Ctesias on a new 
basis (Lenfant 2004; FGrH 688). With these new studies and commentaries, we 
may better appreciate how far these writers take us beyond the workings of 
Greek imagination, or the treatment of Persians as the exotic, or “the other.” 

Since Ctesias is controversial, let us start with Herakleides of Kyme. Hera- 
kleides does not survive in many fragments, but in F 2, he gave an extremely 
long and detailed account of the Persian King’s mode of dining, which we can 
read somewhat more sympathetically in the light of the Persepolis tablets. This 
belongs to a cluster of Greek writings which dwelt on the eating arrangements 
of the Persian King, and has been much discussed. David Lewis brought it to 
bear on another long Greek account of the “King’s Dinner” found in Polyainos, 
in his article of that name, and argued that Polyainos’ source was another 4th.c. 
writer of Persika.”” Herakleides’ long description was (fortunately) quoted by 
Athenaeus, apparently verbatim or paraphrasing very closely (F 2; Athen. 4.145b, 
who says it comes in the second of the books called “Preparations”): it explains 
the whole social set up, the attendants’ preparations, the rooms, the seating 
plan, the variations to be found for a drinking party or festival. He continues 
(and I quote only a small section of the whole fragment): 


During the dinner, his concubines sing and play the harp, and one of them takes the lead, 
while the others sing in unison. The so-called ‘King’s Dinner’ he [Herakleides] says will 
seem magnificent if one hears it described, but if examined carefully, it will be clear that it 
has been arranged in an economical and exact fashion (oikovopik@s Kat dKpiB@s), just 
like the meals given by other Persians in powerful positions. 


He continues with a staggering number of animals butchered for the day, and 
vast numbers of birds, and he then describes the redistribution, how guests are 
served a modest portion and take away the left-overs for the next day; the way 
most food is taken out into the courtyard and distributed equally amongst the 
bodyguards and peltasts who are supported by the King: 


And just as mercenaries (misthophoroi) in Greece get their wages in silver, these get food 
from the King as payment ... So too in the houses of the other Persians in high positions, 
all the food is placed on the table together, and after the guests have eaten, it is distributed. 


Since it is quoted and paraphrased by Athenaeus, an obvious concern is wheth- 
er Athenaeus quoted selectively and distorted the meaning, either for the meal 
and the significance of the meal itself, or more generally, for the overall tenor of 


21 Lewis 1987 = 1997, ch. 32. 
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Herakleides’ work. It is true that Athenaeus’ preoccupation was with eating, 
food, modes of symposium, and he will have selected the passages of any au- 
thor on these themes. Such selected passages may give a skewed impression 
that Herakleides was only interested in dining arrangements (or alternatively, 
Persian luxury), and there is something in this. It must be noted, however, that 
elaborate dining did indeed fascinate many Greek writers, hence Athenaeus can 
also note Deinon, Ctesias, and Herodotus in the same section. Herodotus back 
in the 5th.c. had commented on the exquisite nature of Persian meals which 
ended in dessert (1.133; quoted by Athen. 4.143f-144), and the Persian system 
(so he said) of deliberating first when sober, then when drunk, or vice versa. 
Moreover, the long passage of Herakleides falls in Athenaeus within a succes- 
sion of elaborate feasts and banquets with social hierarchies noted, both Greek 
and non-Greek: Thracian dining systems, Macedonian royal banquets, Spartan 
eating habits, Cretan syssitia, and an elaborate description of ritualized ban- 
queting in Arcadia taken from a local history (Phigalians: Athen. 4.148F-149C = 
FGrH 319, F 1). Just before Herakleides’ account, Atheanaeus gave two reports 
from Cretan historians about the syssitia of Crete, a precise account of the com- 
mon contributions in Lyttos, those who make the meals, and precise arrange- 
ments of buildings, seating plans, portions and the rituals of distribution of 
food and wine, and then conversation (Dosiades, FGrH 458, F 2 = Athen. 4. 
143a—e); there follows Pyrgion on Cretan Customs (FGrH 467, F 1 = Athen. 
4.143e-—f). In other words, all these passages (or close paraphrases) demonstrate 
a level of exact interest in the organisation and social rituals of dining in the 
Greek world and non-Greek: they are about far more than mere eating, or luxu- 
ry. The social rituals of dining were a fine part of various polis or local histories; 
and Herakleides turned the same interest to the Persian court. 

This takes us to the meaning and implications of the dining. If we see Hera- 
kleides’ long fragment alongside the two accounts of Cretan syssitia, what 
stands out is the attention of each author to the social organisation and me- 
chanics of the meal (“everywhere in Crete there are two houses for the syssitia, 
one of which they call the andreia, while the other in which visitors sleep they 
call the kosmeterion:” 143b-c; my transl.); “everyone is served equal portions of 
whatever food there is, though the young men are given only a half portion of 
meat ...” (143c). In this company, Herakleides on Persia seems to be doing what 
several other Greek writers did in their polis or local histories, which is to de- 
scribe the social organisation, hierarchy of guests, and distribution of food. The 
striking detail and precision suggest by themselves that the intention was to 
give serious, factual accounts of Persian eating arrangements at court and the 
social niceties and distinctions that these indicated. 
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The Persian scale of operations is spectacular, of course, and it might be 
tempting to see this as part of a discourse on Persian luxury. It is significant, 
however, that it is not placed in Athenaeus’ section on luxury (tryphe) in Bk. 12, 
and in any case, as Lenfant has pointed out, Herakleides engages with the dis- 
course on Persian luxury only to set it aside: “but if it is examined carefully, it 
will be clear that it has been arranged in a careful, economical fashion” (as 
above).” He is surely arguing against the accusation of sheer, wanton extrava- 
gance. That idea was in circulation, but Herakleides tried to explain it in a so- 
phisticated manner-the bodyguards and peltasts were being paid in food. It is 
also worth noting that several types of meal were treated in the passage, thus 
several distinct customs surrounding the fundamental business of eating. The 
depth of description and explanation countering common Greek misapprehen- 
sions are very striking. 

We should also consider the elaborate passage of Polyainos which also 
dealt with the King’s Dinner. Lewis argued that though the immediate context 
was Alexander’s sighting of a list of dishes for the King’s dinner, it had been 
lifted from a fourth century Greek writer. This seems very likely indeed. It can- 
not be from Herakleides, because we have his long account (unless it occurred 
in a further unpacking of Persian dining), and Lewis suggested persuasively 
that it might in fact derive from Ctesias: not his Persika, but his Tributes of Asia, 
for which F 53 attested that he listed “everything which is prepared for the King 
at his dinner.”” Equally, it might derive from the Persika, since we have seen 
how the mechanics of food distribution could clearly be a feature of local histo- 
ries and other Persika. Accumulated facts do feature in Ctesias’ Persika, for ac- 
cording to Photius’ paraphrase, the work ended with two catalogues of “num- 
bers of stages, days of journey, and parasangs,” and of Kings (Ctesias, F 33). 

Deinon” also talked of huge dinner numbers (F 24, from Athenaeus); “The 
Persian king, as Ktesias and Dinon say in their Persika, dined in the company of 
15,000 men, and 400 talents were spent on the dinner.” This inevitably invites 
comparison with the longer passages in Herakleides and Polyainos, and again 
we are back to the particular mechanics of food distribution at the heart of the 
Empire.” Likewise, he also described the ingredients of the King’s dinner, in- 


22 Lenfant 2007, in Persian Responses, 58; and 2009, 290-291 (she cautions against seeing 
Herakleides too readily as resembling the others). See Briant 1996, 324-327 generally on redis- 
tribution. 

23 Lewis 1987, 81; cf. also Briant 1996, 297-301. 

24 FGrH 690; he is Deinon in Plutarch; Dinon in Athenaeus. 

25 See Lenfant 2009, 211-212 on this passage; Briant 1996, 326-327, stressing its plausibility. 
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cluding salt from Ammon, and (improbably) water from the Nile; this was again 
according to Athenaeus (F 23). In F 9, another passage of Athenaeus (14.633c-e) 
tied to a discussion of the habit of singing of the deeds of heroes, Athenaeus 
adds that “the same habit was preserved among the barbarians, as Dinon says 
in the Persika; for example the bravery of Cyrus and the forthcoming war with 
Astyages were foreseen by the singers” at the court of Astyages. The passage 
proceeds with a tale (still from Deinon) about Astyages receiving a riddling 
prophecy on the arrival of Cyrus, with remarkably close detail on some of the 
royal ceremonial escorts, the rhabdophoroi and hoplophoroi, which have Per- 
sian equivalents in the Persian sources.” Other royal ceremonial occurs in F 25a 
and 25b (royal headwear: Athen.12.514a, supplemented by Hesychius), and in F 
26, the formal descent from the chariot with the help of a special foot-stool, and 
“foot-stool bearer” (Athen. 12.514a—b: diphros). In F 27 we meet another range of 
court practices, in Deinon’s discussion of why “the Queen tolerated the large 
number of concubines,” in part because they venerated the queen, and offered 
her proskynesis (F 27 = Athen. 13.556b). He discussed the Magi’s sacrifices and 
views of the gods (F 28, a polemic by Clement of Alexandria). 

Most of our fragments derive from Athenaeus who evidently mined Deinon 
extensively, but Plutarch also used Deinon (as well as Ctesias) for his Life of 
Artaxerxes, and so did other writers. Deinon, as well as Ctesias, could supple- 
ment or contradict Xenophon on the precise circumstances of the death of the 
younger Cyrus (see e.g. F 17, Plut. Artax. 9.4-10.1; with Lenfant 2009, 178 ff.). 
Deinon was Plutarch’s source for Artaxerxes’ view of the Spartans as the most 
shameless of all men (F 19), though the proceeding section seems to owe its 
content to Ctesias, or perhaps with the help of Herakleides.” In other words, 
there seems to have been a critical mass of writers converging upon the history 
and nature of the Persian court and the recent history, supplementing or con- 
tradicting Xenophon—and indeed Herodotus—and engaging with the current 
practices of the Persian court at its centre.” 

Ctesias of Cnidus, however, is of course far more extensively preserved 
(FGrH 688, but to be read in the Budé edition of 2004). His Persika in 23 books 
had a grand survey of the Assyrian, Median and Persian Empires; dense narra- 


26 See Lenfant 2009, 131-145 for full discussion; p. 135 on the complicated divergences in 
previous Greek writers concerning Cyrus and Astyages. 

27 As Lenfant suggests, 2009, 187-188: Plutarch’s previous para, Artax. 21.4 = Ctesias F 32. See 
Stevenson 1987, for places where Deinon seems to correct or tone down Ctesias. 

28 For hints of dining extravagance in Hadt., cf. the Persian banquet in 9.82, showing the folly 
of the Persian desire to conquer Greece; birthday meals and desserts in 1.133; cf. 1.188 (water 
for the King). 
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tives about Cyrus the Great and, in increasing detail, Cyrus the Younger and the 
politics of Artaxerxes; a great deal of political intrigue, colourful and dramatic 
narratives. His narrative account ceased in 398/7 according to Diodorus (T9), 
and he left Persia. He also wrote a fantastical Indika, and The Tributes of Asia 
which we met above. A doctor at the Persian court after he was captured at the 
battle of Cunaxa, he claims an authority based heavily on the fact that he was 
present at the court (405-398), and had direct experience. He also claimed he 
used Persian documents, which has been generally doubted,” though an habit- 
ué of the court (who also travelled around) might well get to hear of information 
which might ultimately be preserved also in documents. There was also the 
gossip, stories, and general material about Persian history, recent court in- 
trigues. 

Though Ctesias has been much derided for his court gossip, his disagree- 
ments with Herodotus, and his unimpressive narrative of earlier Near Eastern 
history, a more sympathetic understanding of his Persika is now more common: 
while Jacoby called his work “Skandalgeschichte,” and saw wilful contradiction 
of Herodotus, plagiarism and fatuous gossip, this has given way to a more sensi- 
tive understanding of his vantage point within the Persian court and the vision, 
flawed and partial, that might come with that.*° Above all, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that his was the first extensive work entirely devoted to the 
Persian Empire and its two predecessors, and written (with all its faults) from 
the inside.” His role as doctor could seem to offer a position of authoritative 
knowledge-—at least to him and to his Greek audience—but it would not automat- 
ically ensure access to accurate information. To be more precise, he would have 
been on the edge of the “inside,” and it is crucial not to ignore the problems 
facing any active servant at the court, and not simply categorize improbable 
gossip as “fiction.” Hence, most recent scholars look more sympathetically to 
the tenor of the Persika which gives a Persian oriented vision of Persian history 
and court habits, rather than focussing on the rivalry with Herodotus. Murray 
suggested in 1987 that the element of court intrigue and court life visible in 
Ctesias (as well as Herodotus) might in some way reflect a genuinely aristocratic 


29 T 3: see Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 55 ff., esp. 58-59. 

30 See esp. Lenfant 2004; Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010; Tuplin 2004a. Stronk 2007 re- 
gards it as “fiction” with an historical base, like Cyrop., privileging Demetrius’ testimony; he 
does not consider the kind of “information” a hanger-on might hear, preferring to regard these 
as “fables” and thus fiction. 

31 Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 52; Vlassopoulos 2013, 220, lays forceful emphasis on the 
innovation of (a) large-scale narrative of a foreign people; (b) treating the succession of em- 
pires. Cf. also Lenfant 2009, 30. 
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and Persian-centred view of Persia, captured through oral tales and traditions.” 
Lenfant in her meticulous commentary shows how he is clearly cognisant of 
much of Persian court ceremonial and of individuals in the Persian inner circles, 
men as well as women. Sometimes he contradicts Herodotus with what he 
claimed to be superior information, and adds more: driven perhaps not simply 
by an urge to contradict Herodotus, this seems based on his different experience 
and his closeness to the court, even if his qualities as a critical historian are still 
not necessarily displayed by these additions. His version is often demonstrably 
close to other Persian or Babylonian evidence, or shows elements which are 
close,” while also revelling in the dramas and clichés of court intrigue. His vi- 
sion of the Persians was not dominated by the Greek-Persian antagonism of the 
Persian Wars.” 

Above all, it is worth bearing in mind that the court of an all-powerful auto- 
crat will give currency to intrigues and covert manoeuvring, fuelled often by 
gossip and personal relations, and this is hardly unknown in more recent auto- 
cratic regimes.* High-ranking women would have an important role in a dynas- 
tic system, and a particularly fraught one in a system where the King had multi- 
ple wives and concubines (Hdt. 3.66 and 88 for polygamy). Moreover, if you 
reside in the courtly centre of an immensely powerful monarchy, you might be 
forgiven for thinking that your experience was important and even privileged, 
an unusual access to a mostly hidden world. Ctesias knew and paraded various 
Persian words, and has so much fairly intimate material on Queen Parysatis and 
her manoeuvrings at court that it seems not at all unlikely that he got much of 
this either directly from the Queen or from informants who were close to the 
Queen. It thus seems highly plausible that Ctesias was at least offering a version 
of Persian history and culture which derived from his own Persian experience at 
the court (or at least on the very edges), and that his Persika was in some way 
related to, or derived from, the oral traditions current in his time, and oral con- 
versations and gossip of the Persians—but all filtered through the partial under- 
standing and cultural interpretations of a Greek doctor. Lucian used Ctesias 
(unnamed) as an example of an historian who could not tell the whole truth 


32 Repr., Murray 2001, 42. 

33 See e.g. Lenfant 2004, xxxv, lvi ff., Ixxv. Note also the clear simplifications or even distor- 
tions made by later writers citing Ctesias: cf. the one papyrus fragment of Ctesias, F 8b with 
Nic. Dam., F 8c; with Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 37. 

34 See on this, Lenfant 2009, 30-31. 

35 Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 67 ff.; Marincola 1997, 22 n.106 and 87, pointing out that 
in a closed society privileged access would be an asset; Lewis 1977, 21-22; Stronk 2007. For 
“court society,” see the illuminating studies in Spawforth 2007. 
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(“he will not be able to do so while he is afraid of Artaxerxes whose doctor he 
is”), which also points to other conflicts of interest.*° More recent work elabo- 
rates on the idea of a Persian-centred view. Llewellyn-Jones suggests an affinity 
with the patterned story-narratives of the ancient Near East, including Biblical 
“court history” and the book of Esther which was set in the Persian court itself.” 
His narratives show motifs shared with Babylonian myths and later Iranian 
story-telling.** This moves debate away from the concentration upon Herodotus 
and his relation to Herodotus in a manner which is productive and stimulating. 
Persika, then, were written in the fourth century first by Ctesias from a van- 
tage point deep within the Empire; then by Deinon and Herakleides, both men 
from the coast of Asia Minor. Ctesias’ work, researched apparently from within 
the court, must have been a radical departure from the “ethnographic” descrip- 
tions of Herodotus with their implied third-person objectivity and personal dis- 
tance from the human subjects. Historians also scrutinize the Persika carefully 
(and sceptically) for hard evidence of the Persian Empire and the deleterious 
effect of Ctesias’ scandalous court-based narrative on our understanding of the 
Empire as a whole. And it can be hard to distance oneself from the body of 
scholarship which has concentrated on contrasting Ctesias with Herodotus, and 
thus their historical methods and reliability. But Ctesias and these other works 
on the Persians should be seen in terms of their own times, and not mainly or 
solely in terms of literary antecedents or literary tradition.” If we can speculate 
on what it might be about their own times that made these full length Persika 
worth compiling and desirable for audiences, it seems inevitable that the domi- 
nance of Persia and the King made a closer examination desirable: we must 
wonder if it was the sheer strength, the continuing massive power of Persia, that 
gave Persika political importance for the Greek world beyond the level of reaf- 
firming Greek identity. Was it a fascination for the strangeness and “otherness” 
of the Persians? Perhaps to some extent; but that cannot exhaust the sources of 
interest. It is true, as Briant pointed out early on, that no Greek author devoted a 
systematic “exposé” to the social and political institutions of the Persian Em- 
pire:“° nevertheless these Persika do devote whole works to the Persians, their 
history and their current practices. Ctesias wrote the first full-length treatment 


36 T11h6 (How to Write History 39), though see Lenfant’s critique (2004, 229). 

37 Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 65 ff. 

38 Lenfant 2004, xxxv, lxxiv (as above). 

39 Cf. some remarks in Lenfant 2014, 207-208. Stronk 2007, who with Demetrius sees Ctesias 
as a “poet,” seems forced. 

40 Briant 1987, 1. 
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(“monograph”) of the Persian Empire, seeing it within the continuous tradition 
of the Assyrian and Median Empires; there is evidence, unfortunately fragmen- 
tary, of extended exposition of certain social practices (Herakleides, Deinon). 
These early and mid-fourth-century Persika are considerably longer and more 
detailed, so far as we can tell, than any of their fifth-century counterparts (Hel- 
lanikos; the shadowy Dionysios of Miletus, see n.13 above), and though Herodo- 
tus, of course, devoted much of his narrative to the rise of Persia and the Persian 
Wars, Ctesias also treated the later events closer to his own time in detail. The 
depth to which they go in their details of current practices and rituals suggest a 
serious attempt to describe the current system, rather than revel in the simple 
Greek stereotypes about the Persians, as Isocrates did, and Xenophon at the end 
of the Cyropaideia. At the time Ctesias was writing in the very early fourth cen- 
tury, the Persians were the supreme power; they had done much to finish the 
Peloponnesian War in Sparta’s favour, and the Spartans were then drawn into 
the ambitious intrigues of Cyrus the Younger. For the cities of Asia Minor they 
were a constant presence, and a very serious force indeed in wider Greek affairs. 
As Lenfant points out, the Persians in his Persika may have the exotica of court 
eunuchs and female intrigues, but Ctesias does not portray the Empire in the 
4th.c. as decadent.” Later in the fourth century, the Persian King was the guar- 
antor of the King’s Peace and had thereby taken back into the Empire with 
Greek assent the cities of Asia Minor. 

Thus the interpretations of ethnography in terms of study of the “other,” or 
the Orient, as inferior, subjected or subjectable ethnic groups, in Edward Said’s 
view, dominated by the writers of the imperial ruling states, does not work par- 
ticularly well for the Greek idealizing writers who turned to the Persians, or the 
Greek Persika of the fourth century.” The crucial fact is that when Ctesias was 
writing in the early fourth century, the Persians were not the conquered or infe- 
rior party in any way. One may suggest that on the contrary they were a source 
of fascination and fear, a force which demanded to be known somewhat better: 
this is the opposite impetus for the writing of Persika or any other ethnography 
of a foreign people. It might be seen more plausibly as akin to Hellanikos’ work 
on Athens in the second half of the fifth century. Indeed with Ctesias, the centre 


41 Lenfant 2004, cxxxvi, taking issue with Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1987a; Tuplin 2014 also 
doubts the frequency of clear statements of 4th.c. decline/decadence, beyond Plato and Xeno- 
phon. A Greek reader, however, could easily take Ctesias as derogatory. 

42. Cf. Llewellyn-Jones and Robson 2010, 86-87, also for critique of Said-influenced interpreta- 
tion of Ctesias; Vlassopoulos 2013 for wider critique. Note also the astute and subtle remarks of 
Dorati 2011 on the often hidden personal experience behind “ethnography.” 
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of gravity and centre of attention have shifted fundamentally. With his apparent 
tendency to be rather full of his own importance (T7a, T7aB, T7b), including his 
(questionable?) closeness to Parysatis, mother of both Artaxerxes II and Cyrus 
the Younger, he could well think he had a unique and important vantage point 
against other Greeks (even if his view was in fact “through the key-hole,” as 
Briant puts it vividly).“? As suggested above, in a monarchic system, an individ- 
ual in the court could think he had access to the very centre of power. Similar 
possibilities arise for Deinon and Herakleides, though without the vantage point 
at the very centre. With the fragments available we might guess that they did 
more to expound the inner workings of the Persian Empire, rather than, as 
Ctesias, the narrative of development following the succession of kings but in 
the state of the fragments, the result of selection by later writers, this is uncer- 
tain. 

These writers and thinkers are crucial in discussion of the nature of the Per- 
sian Empire and the evident problems of having to use Greek sources. We stress 
here instead: (a) the sharp division and contrast between the philosophical and 
rhetorical views of Persia and the historians who wrote Persika; and (b) by put- 
ting the Persika in the wider context of historiography, writings about Greek 
history and about other peoples, we argue that this “ethnography” is rather 
different from the model of ethnography which seeks to illuminate self and 
“other,” or ethnography in the service of imperialism. Rather, the new Persika 
reflect a shift in perceptions of importance, in the balance of interest, and to- 
wards more serious, more careful examination of the history and character of 
the Persian Empire precisely to match its power and importance in the late fifth 
and first half of the fourth century. Of course such treatments were coloured by 
Greek perceptions and misunderstandings, fascination and fantasy; Ctesias 
loved the colourful, dramatic stories of the court, the clichés of highly placed 
female intrigue, the areas of Persian life he was closest to. But the shift in the 
centre of gravity is significant; so too is the fact that these writers all hail from 
the eastern Aegean, coastal cities which were part of or intertwined with the 
Persian Empire—they were writing from within the Empire. 

In conclusion, I would stress the bifurcation of fourth-century Greek works 
discussing the Persians: the crude views of Persian weakness, versus the more 
informed and systematic treatments in Persika, which represented a significant 
move into new historiographical territory. Were these perhaps two sides of same 
coin? We might suspect that it would have been tempting to take refuge in the 
easy slogans about Persian defeat by Greeks, while at the same time being un- 


43 Briant 1996, 276. Here his experience was precisely what gave credibility. 
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easily aware that they were a huge force which needed better understanding. 
From the late fifth century, relations changed fundamentally between mainland 
and Aegean Greek cities and the Persian Empire-thus, for instance, some cities 
in Ionia had supported Cyrus (Xen. Hell. 3.1.3). The Persika seem designed to 
correct and improve upon simplistic visions of the Persians. The parallels be- 
tween treatments of Persian dining with various Greek dining arrangements 
serve to emphasise the factual and social nature of the enterprise of describing 
socio-political practices. Athenians were comforted by their rhetorical clichés 
about past victory, and in the Athenian context these probably had to be de- 
ployed to boost confidence and resolve; or in the case of Plato and Xenophon, 
there was a suggestive distancing as well as a polemical purpose. But the reality 
was quite different in the cities of Asia Minor. Perhaps only writers from within 
the Persian Empire would write Persika. 


Michael Paschalis 
The Abduction of Europa from Moschus to 
Nonnus 


Abstract: At the beginning of his Histories, Herodotus quotes the view of Persian 
scholars, according to which the causes of the conflict with the Greeks date 
back to a series of mutual abductions: the Phoenicians were the first to abduct 
Io, the daughter of Inachus, from her native Argos, while the Cretans retaliated 
by abducting the princess Europa from Tyre; later on, the Greeks opened up a 
second cycle by snatching Medea, the daughter of the king of Colchis, while 
Alexander, Priam’s son, carried on with the abduction of Helen, which resulted 
into the Greek expedition against Troy. In the literary representation of abduc- 
tions of this sort, it would not be paradoxical for Hellenocentrism to give way to 
patterns in which “Greeks” and “barbarians” are treated equally and indiscrim- 
inately, or even in which the evaluative relationship between the two groups is 
overturned. Especially since, in the civilization later shaped by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great and the Romans, the known world is being unified, while 
the earlier contradictions based on identity are minimized or altogether disap- 
pear and are being replaced by newer ones. A typical example are the prose and 
poetic narratives about the abduction of Europa. The relevant myth was known 
to Homer and was popular in antiquity, from Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women 
down to Nonnus’ Dionysiaca. The first surviving poetic narrative is the epyllion 
Europa by the poet Moschus from Syracuse (c. 150 BCE), which influenced al- 
most all subsequent ancient Greek versions. Moschus’ inventions involve key 
issues, such as the Europe-Asia “encounter,” the “reciprocity” surrounding the 
abductions, and the nature of the abduction itself. Europe and Asia are treated 
equally, or there are successive reversals involved, before reaching the ideal 
unity that assumes the form of a wedding ritual. Starting with Moschus, the 
chapter will briefly examine all Greco-Roman versions of the myth up to the 
Virgilian cento Europa, mapping out the “fortunes” of older ethnocentric stereo- 
types—the absolute hold of which has, of course, been challenged in recent 
years. 


At the beginning of his Histories Herodotus quotes the view of learned Persians, 
according to whom the Persian Wars originated from a series of reciprocal ab- 
ductions: first Phoenician sailors abducted Io, the daughter of Inachus, from 
Argos; then unidentified Greeks, probably from Crete, retaliated by abducting 
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Europa, the king’s daughter, from Tyre in Phoenicia. Next the Greeks started a 
second cycle by seizing Medea, the daughter of the king of Colchis; and a genera- 
tion later, Priam’s son Alexander retaliated by abducting Helen, which brought 
the conflict to a military escalation and led to the Greek invasion of Asia. The 
latter would in turn cause the retaliatory invasion of Greece by the Persians (1.1- 
4). Chapter 1.4 ends as follows: 


The Persians claim that whereas they, on the Asian side, did not count the abduction of 
their women as at all important, the Greeks raised a mighty army because of a woman 
from Lacedaemon, and then invaded Asia and destroyed Priam and his forces. Ever since 
then, the Persians have regarded the Greeks as their enemies (t6 ‘EAAnvikov ogiot eivat 
mloA€ptov). They think of Asia and the non-Greek peoples living there as their own, but re- 
gard Europe and the Greeks as separate from themselves (tiv 5& Evpwrnv Kat 10 “EAAn- 
vuKov iynvtat Kexwpiobat).! 


According to this view the pattern of reciprocal acts of sexual aggression against 
foreign women which culminated in the invasion of Asia by the Greeks? cast a 
barrier of division and hostility between Asia and Europe (Greece). Both before 
and after Herodotus each of these mythical abductions was most commonly 
treated individually, either incorporated in larger narratives (like the myth of Io 
in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound) or as separate narratives. It has often been 
noted that in Homer’s Iliad, the earliest and most famous instance, action is set 
in motion by abductions of women as in Herodotus. 

One of the Herodotean stories of abduction in which the theme of division 
and confrontation between Asia and Europe recurs, prominently but drastically 
reconfigured, is the epyllion Europa by Moschus of Syracuse, who flourished 
about 150 BCE. It is the first surviving complete narrative of the abduction of 
Europa and the most extensive one, which exercised influence on all later Greek 
and Latin versions of the myth, whether in verse or in prose. Moschus’ vision of 
the relation between East and West reflects the new realities of the Hellenistic 
world. In the Augustan Age Horace will revive the pre-Hellenistic tension and 
violence between the two continents in a lyric version of the myth (Odes 3.27). 
The theme will decline in importance in later versions or will be replaced by 
other perspectives. Eventually Nonnus in his Dionysiaca will offer a remarkable 
revision of Moschus’ treatment.’ 


1 Translated by Waterfield 1998. 

2 See further Sansone 2016. 

3 On the ancient versions of the Europa myth see Biihler 1959, 17-29; on treatments of the 
myth before Moschus and other antecedents see Campbell 1991, 1-7. The myth was known to 
Homer: Il. 14.321-322 o¥8’ Ste Doivicos Kovpns ThHAEkAettoto, / i TéeKe pot Mivwv te Kal dvtiBe- 
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Moschus, Europa 


The theme of division and confrontation between Asia and Europe is developed 
in two sections of the Europa narrative, which are commonly believed to have 
been Moschus’ own inventions: Europa’s dream opening the narrative and the 
ekphrasis of Europa’s basket. I quote lines 6-27 of Europa’s dream: 


TijLoOs Umwpogiotow evi kyWooOUGA Sdpotot 

oivicos Bvyatnp Ett MapGEvos Evpwreta 

Wioat’ rnEipous Sotdc mEpi Eio pdyeoOat, 

AoiSa 7’ dvtingpny te: pur 8 xov ola yuvoikes. 

Tov 8 i pev Eeivns pope Exev, 7 8’ Gp’ Ewxet 10 
évarin, Kal pOAAOVv Ef[s TMeptioxeTo KOvPN|G, 

paoxev 8’ dg pv EtiKTE Kal WS ATITNAE [ev abTT. 

18 Etépn Kpatepijot Biwopévn maAdurotw 

eipvev odk dékovoay, érel dato LOpoILoV Elo 

&k Atos aiytoxou yépac éppevat Edpwretav. 15 
1, 8'd10 pEv OTPWTMV Aeyéwv OdpE Setpaivovoa, 

TaAAOLEVN Kpadiny: TO yap we Uap ciSev Svelpov. 

ECopevn 8’ Ent Snpov dkny Exev, dupoteépac SE 

eid€Tl MENTopevotot év Oppact exe yuvaikac. 

Ope SE Setpadenv daveveixato MapbEvos abSryv" 20 
«tic pot To1dd_e Padopat’ éoupaviwv mpoinev; 

moioi pe OTPWTMV Aexéwv brtep Ev BaAdpototv 

1/60 paAa KvWooovORV dvertToinoav SvEtpot; 

tis 8 fw 1 Eeivy Ti EloiSov Unvwovca; 

Ws p’ ZAaBe Kpadinv keivns 16806, Ws PE Kai adTI 25 
domtaciws bné5EKTO Kai Ws opEeTépry (SE Taiba. 

GAAG pol Eig KyABOV LaKapEs KprVElav OvEIpOV.» 


at that time, as she slumbered in her upper chamber, Europa, daughter of Phoenix, stilla 
virgin, thought she saw two continents contend for her, Asia and the land opposite; and 


ov ‘Paddépavéuv (in the catalogue of Zeus’ conquests). The most famous version before Moschus 
is that of Hesiod (Tuvaixdv xatdAoyos fr. 140; 141.1-14 M.-W.) and Bacchylides (fr. 17.29-33 M.) 
and is the following: “Evpwrnv trv Doivikos Seaodpevos év Tivt Aeim@vt pETA VYEPwV dvOn 
avohéyovoav Tp&oon, Kal KaTEABWwv TAAagev EauTOv Eig TadpoV Kai G10 TOD OTOPATOS KPOKOV 
énvet- obTWS Te THV EUpwnnv dnatroas EBdotace, kai StattopBpevoas eis Kprytnv épiyn avtiit. 
el8’ oUTWS OVVWIKIGEV AUTH AoTepiwvl TH KpnTav Baotei. Tevopévn Sé ZyKvos éxeivn TpEis 
naidac éyévvrnoe Mivwa Capmndova Kai ‘Paddépavévv. 1 iotopia nap’ ‘Howddwt Kat BaxxvaAisnt. 
The Hesiodic papyrus fragment (fr. 141.1-14) contains details left out in the summary, for in- 
stance, the gold necklace made by Hephaestus which Zeus gives to Europa, which she then 
passed to her father. For a comparison of the Hesiodic account with Moschus’ Europa see 
Hunter 2005, 254-256. 
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they had the form of women. Of these, one had the appearance of a foreigner, while the 
other resembled a native woman and clung more and more to her daughter, and kept say- 
ing that she had herself borne and reared her. But the other, using the force of her strong 
hands, drew her not unwillingly along, for she said it was fated by Zeus who bears the ae- 
gis, that Europa should be her prize. Europa leaped in fright from her covered bed, her 
heart pounding; she had experienced the dream as if it were real. Sitting down, she kept a 
long time silent; and still she kept a vision of both women before her now open eyes. At 
last the girl raised her frightened voice: “Which of the gods in heaven has sent such vi- 
sions upon me? What sort of dreams appearing above my covered bed scared me as I slept 
so sweetly in my chamber? Who was the foreign woman whom I saw as I slept? How love 
for her seized my heart! How joyfully she herself welcomed me and looked on me as her 
own child! May the blessed gods bring this dream to fulfilment for me with a good re- 
sult!”* 


The representation of Asia and future Europe as two quarrelling women each of 
whom claims the daughter of Phoenix for herself was inspired by Atossa’s 
dream in Aeschylus’ Persians.° I quote lines 181-199: 


E60EaTHV pot 6Vo yuvaik’ eveipiove, 

T| Hev mémAotot Mepotkots NoKnpéevn, 

18 abte Awpicoiouy, cic dip porciv, 

peyéOet Te TOV viv ExnperteoTata MOAV, 

KGAAELT GHWEW, Kai KAOLYVI{TA yEvoUG 185 
Tavtod: ndatpav 6’ évatov f HEV EAAGSa 

KAnpw Aaxodoa yaiav, 1 5 BapBapov. 

TOUTW OTOL TLV’, WC EyW SOKOUV Opav, 

Tevyetv év GAANANOU Malic & "ds pabwv 

Kateixe kanpdivev, dppaotv 8’ io 190 
Gevywot abt Kai Aémadv’ Ur’ abyévwwv 

TIONOL. x7 HEV TIS’ Envpyodto oTOAF, 

év hviatoi T elyev evapKtov oToLA, 

1/8 éopadale, kal yepotv Evtn Sippov 

Staonapdooet, Kai Evvapmacer Bia 195 
dvev xadwvaov, Kai Guyov Opavet péoov. 

nintet & E06 mais, Kai natHp Mapiotatat 

Aopetos oixtipwv ope: Tov 8 btw Opa 

Eépéng, mémAous pryyvuow app owpatt.® 


Two women in fine clothing, one attired in Persian dress and the other in Greek, seemed 
to come into my view, both of them far superior in stature to women now and faultless in 
beauty, and sisters of the same descent. Of the two, one lived in Greece as her allotted fa- 


4 Text and translation by Hopkinson 2015. 
5 See especially Smart 2012, 44—47 with earlier literature; cf. also Soph. fr. 881 TrGF. 
6 Text by Garvie 2009. 
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therland, the other in the eastern world. These two, I thought I saw, were quarrelling with 
each other; and my son had learned of it and was trying to restrain and soothe them, put- 
ting the two of them to his chariot and placing the yoke-straps under their necks. The first 
stood tall and proud in the traces and kept her mouth submissive to the reins; the other 
struggled and tore the chariot’s harness apart with her hands, wrenching all away violent- 
ly, getting free of the bridle, and smashing the yoke at its middle; and my son was thrown. 
His father Darius stands by in pity for him; and when Xerxes sees him, he tears the robes 
on his body.’ 


The appearance of the two women in Atossa’s dream is distinguished only by 
means of the style of their clothes, one wearing a Persian and the other a Dorian 
dress—the latter most probably standing for a Greek dress.* But even this feature 
serves only a practical purpose, to tell one woman from the other—clothes being 
a distinguishing feature of foreigners on the Greek stage—because in every other 
respect they are similar and their similarity is reinforced further by the use of 
duals (181, 184-185, 188, 191).? Indeed they are both well-dressed, far superior in 
stature to ordinary women, and faultless in beauty. In addition, they are sisters 
of the same descent, which means that there is no racial difference between 
them. Their homelands are unavoidably different, Greece and Persia, but this is 
due to pure chance, since they were selected by lot. The last is a surprising fea- 
ture, because it means that the outcome could have been the other way round. 

The only true difference between the two women emerges when Xerxes un- 
dertakes to restrain the women by yoking them to his chariot. The woman repre- 
senting Persia shows herself submissive to the reins; but the other one, who 
stands for all of Greece and perhaps in particular for democratic Athens, puts up 
strong resistance, tears the harness apart and gets free of the bridle smashing 
the yoke at its middle. The antithesis of Persian submissiveness to Greek (Athe- 
nian) revolt could be interpreted as reflecting two contrasting ideas: slavery vs. 
freedom, despotism vs. democracy. 

In Europa’s dream the difference in the specific dressing style has disap- 
peared as it would not have made sense outside the context of the conflict be- 
tween Persia and Greece; and since no particular dress style existed in the 2nd 
century BCE to differentiate the whole of Asia from the whole of (future) Europe, 
the outer appearance of the two women is described in a generic manner: “one 
had the appearance of a foreigner, while the other resembled a native woman.” 


7 Translation by Collard 2008. 

8 On the Dorian dress and its significance see Garvie 2009, 115-116. 

9 Garvie 2009, 115. Hall 1996, 124 adopts the exact opposite view: “The polarity is further 
emphasised by the use of the dual number throughout this line.” 
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The respective terms “feivn” and “évéamin” serve, as in Atossa’s dream, the 
practical purpose of telling one woman from the other. As regards the point of 
conflict between Asia and Europe, the situation has been inverted: it is not the 
East seeking to invade and conquer the West” but “the land opposite” claiming 
and seizing a woman from Asia. Thus in Europa’s dream “abduction” corre- 
sponds intertextually to “invasion,” the association evoking in its own terms the 
conclusion of Herodotus’ account of the mythical origin of the conflict between 
East and West. In a way analogous to Atossa’s dream the true difference be- 
tween the two women lies in the way they act, here specifically in the way they 
conduct themselves towards Europa: the native woman clings to her daughter 
as close as possible and claims the rights of mother and nurse; the foreign 
woman pulls the girl forcefully away claiming her in the name of what was fated 
for her, to become the prize of Zeus. 

A substantial aspect of the outcome of the quarrel is that the abduction does 
not happen without the girl’s consent and that there develops even a mutual 
attraction between her and the foreign woman (13-14, 24-26). Moschus tones 
down the contrasting attitudes of the two women in Aeschylus by reconfiguring 
the submissiveness of the woman representing Persia into a new relationship 
where the daughter of the native woman (Asia) submits herself willingly to the 
foreign woman (future Europe). This is of course a mythical context but so was 
the Herodotean pattern of abductions that led to the Persian Wars; and besides 
it reworks a scene of a political tragedy (Aeschylus’ Persians) treating also the 
military conflict between Persia and Greece. Hence Moschus’ specific portrayal 
of the relation between Asia and Europe cannot be dissociated from its histori- 
cal context, the “unification” of the two continents through Alexander’s con- 
quests into the Hellenistic world.” 

The ekphrasis on Europa’s flower basket (37-62 = 26 lines)” is almost as 
long as Europa’s dream (1-27) and depicts scenes from the story of Io. In Herod- 
otus it is Io’s abduction from Argos by Phoenician sailors and the abduction of 
Europa from Phoenicia that open the series of reciprocal abductions standing at 
the origin of the conflict between East and West and leading eventually to the 
Persian Wars. In Moschus the abduction of Io precedes the abduction of Europa, 
which it foreshadows and complements.” The question is which aspect of Mos- 
chus’ treatment of the myth of Io is meaningful in terms of the theme of division 


10 Aesch. Pers. 178 “in his wish to sack the Ionian’s land” (Atossa of Xerxes). 

11 Cf. Buxton 1992, 35. 

12 Europa’s flower-basket is rather rarely represented in art: Robertson 1988, 91. 
13. Biihler 1960, 85-86. 
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and conflict between continents. There is first a reciprocity between the dream 
(Europa) and the ekphrasis (Io) as regards the direction of sea-crossing: in the Io 
story the daughter of Inachus crosses over from Europe to Asia; in the Europa 
story Zeus carries Europa across from Phoenicia to Crete. Furthermore, Moschus 
foregrounds the division and figurative unification of continents by having Io 
cross from Europe to Asia at the straits of Bosporus (48-49): 


So100 8 Eotaoav tod En’ 6~Epvow aiytadoto 
pate doAAHSnv Onedvto SE movtomdpov Bodv. 


High up on the cliffs of either shore stood people in crowds who gazed on the seagoing 
cow. 


Io’s crossing was believed to have created a mythical “path” between Europe 
and Asia which is evidenced by the etymological aetion of the toponym: the 
name Bdomopos means “passage of the cow” (Bots + mdpos), here alluded to 
through novtondpov Bobv. Moschus highlights further Io’s passage in a remark- 
able way: he places spectators on both shores of the Bosporus watching Io as 
she crosses over from Europe to Asia. The straits dividing Europe from Asia had 
been used by invading forces to cross over from one continent into the other. By 
contrast in Moschus’ epyllion the peaceful crossing of the future Bosporus 
brings together the inhabitants of the two continents. The above image could be 
viewed as a “response” to the violent bridging of the straits for the purpose of 
conquest in Aeschylus’ Persians. I mean Xerxes’ attempt, criticized by Darius, to 
chain and enslave the stream that belonged to a god, to erase the natural dis- 
tinction between sea and land, and to control Poseidon and the gods in general 
(745-751): 


dots ‘EAAoTtovtov ipov SodAov Ws SeopHwWpacw 
HAmtse oxrcetv pEovta, Boonopov pdov GEod, 

kal dpov peTeppvoyive, Kai mé5aic opUpNAdTOIC 
TEPIBAAWV TIOAAT KEAEVBOV TivUdEV TOAAM OTPATH, 
Ontos Wv Bewv Te MaVTWV WET, ODK EDBOvAIA 

kat Tooet8@voc kpatryoetv’ 1a TA8’ OV VOoOS PPEVOV 
elye MOIS’ Endy; 


in his hope to contain the flow of sacred Hellespont with bonds like a slave, Bosporus the 
divine stream. He tried to alter the crossing, and by throwing hammered fetters over it, he 
achieved a great pathway for a great army. A mortal man, he thought to master all the 
gods—it was folly!—and Poseidon with them. A sickness of the mind possessed my son— 
what else? 
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The intertextual connection between the two passages is not improbable, con- 
sidering the relation of Europa’s to Atossa’s dream, the recurrence in Atossa’s 
dream of the yoking imagery from the bridging of the Hellespont,” and the men- 
tion of Bosporus in the Aeschylean passage. 

The marriage (vupprta) of Europa and Zeus takes place on Crete, when the 
god retrieves his human forms (158-166), but it is anticipated by a celebration in 
the sea. As the bull is crossing from Phoenicia to Crete carrying Europa on his 
back the sea becomes calm and a kind of procession is formed, led by Poseidon 
and composed of sea beasts, dolphins, Nereids and Tritons, the latter playing a 
wedding song (ydptov péAos) on their tapering shells (115-124). Though there 
are artistic precedents for the Zeus and Europa surrounded by sea creatures and 
Nereids,” no procession like the above survives in earlier artistic or literary 
sources. The readers of Moschus would thus be entitled to attach to the wedding 
procession of Zeus and Europa crossing the sea from Phoenicia to Crete a figura- 
tive significance analogous to the metaphorical “unification” of continents 
noted in Europa’s dream and in the myth of Io represented on Europa’s basket. 

On the whole, in Moschus’ epyllion the relation between Asia and Europe 
turns out to be one of unity and integration. In Moschus’ time the heart of the 
Greek world beats in Alexandria. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Telephaas- 
sa,° wife of Phoenix and mother of Europa (cf. the native woman in Europa’s 
dream), should figure as a blood relative of Libye,” the daughter of Epaphus, who 
was born in Egypt of Zeus and Io. Libye is the eponym of Libya, a territory with 
important Greek cities, and by extension of the whole continent of Africa. Egypt, 
where Io retrieves her human form and is united with Zeus, is represented by 
the river Nile, a perennial symbol of the country and a source of life—here re- 
flected in the birth of their son Epaphus (<éna@wpevos). I quote lines 50-52: 


év 8 tv Zeb Kpovidns énapwpevos r1pepya Xepot 
TLOPTLOS ‘Tvaxins: trv & Entandopw mapa NeiAw 
&k Bods evKepaoto TAAL HETapELBE yUVaiKa. 


There was Zeus, son of Cronus, touching lightly with his hands the heifer, daughter of In- 
achus, which by the seven-branched Nile he was changing back from a well-horned cow 
to a woman. 


14 Taplin 1977, 78; on yoke imagery in Aeschylus see further Fowler 1967, 3-10; Anderson 
1972, 167-168. 

15 For artistic precedents of the sea-procession in art see Robertson 1988, 90-91; cf. Barringer 
1991. 

16 On the name and its semantic significance see Paschalis 2003. 

17 The information is not known from other sources: Biihler 1969, 91. 
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These mythical unions and their offspring, highlighted by etymological allu- 
sions to personal names and toponyms, may be viewed as also reflecting the 
cultural cohesion between continents in the Hellenistic age. Io’s old journey 
now becomes emblematic of the new era: she arrives in Egypt after having trav- 
ersed both Europe and Asia. 


Horace, Odes 


Horace, Odes 3.27 consists of a propempticon to Galatea (1-24) followed by a 
version of the myth of Europa (25-66), which functions as a warning to Galatea 
of the dangers facing a girl traveling by sea. The main section of the Europa 
myth (34-66) is taken up by Europa’s lament, which is voiced on some Cretan 
shore and is next answered by the goddess Venus (69-76). Neither the bull nor 
Jupiter is anywhere to be seen. Europa adopts the attitude of an abandoned 
heroine in distress, who in addition seems to have lost her virginity.’* Her mono- 
logue is highly emotional and in a dark mood, full of ironies and violent threats 
which she directs now against the bull and now against her own life—nothing 
like the fears and concerns of Moschus’ wondering heroine as she crosses the 
sea on the bull’s back (135-142). In a sort of deus ex machina appearance Venus 
invites the heroine to cease her lamentations, informs her that she is the wife of 
Jupiter though she does not realize it (73 uxor invicti Iovis esse nescis)” and urg- 
es her to be content with her fortune, since a region of the world will be named 
after her (75-76 tua sectus orbis / nomina ducet). 

In the concluding part of her monologue Europa imagines her father urging 
her to commit suicide unless she prefers to end up as a slave and concubine 
(63-66): 


“[...] nisi erile mavis 
carpere pensum 


regius sanguis, dominaeque trade 
barbarae paelex.” 


18 The issue is controversial, however; see Nisbet and Rudd 2004, 319. 
19 The interpretation of the sentence is disputed: it could also mean “you do not know how to 
play the part of Jupiter’s wife;” see Nisbet and Rudd 2004, 337, and further Sticker 2014, 408-409. 
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“[...] unless you, with your royal blood, would rather pick a daily ration of wool for a mis- 
tress and be handed over to a foreign queen as one of her husband’s concubines.’””° 


In Moschus the antithesis of “foreign” for the woman representing future Eu- 
rope to “native” for the woman representing Asia is neutral, indicating only 
their origin.” By contrast, in Horace, Europa’s father qualifies his daughter’s 
imagined mistress as barbara. The term cannot mean “non-Greek” because it is 
applied to a Greek woman, or simply “foreign,” as Rudd translates, but more 
probably means “barbarian,” “uncivilized.”” The interpretation of barbarae 
should take into consideration Europa’s distraught state of mind: it is this state 
of mind which dictates what her father would have said to her. In this respect 
the term “barbarian” makes better sense, since Europa imagines that she has 
been brought to a wild place populated by savage animals (lions and tigers). 

On a literary level the imagined fate of Europa as a slave and concubine 
evokes the fates of the royal women of Troy after the capture of their city by the 
Greeks. They are anticipated by Hector’s farewell words to Andromache in 
Il. 6.454-458: 


it’s your grief I think of, when some bronze-corseleted Achaian 
will lead you away, weeping, your day of freedom gone, 

to work the loom, maybe in Argos, for some other mistress, 

or fetch water back from the spring—Messeis or Hypereia— 
resentful, unwilling, but burdened by harsh necessity.” 


Seen from this viewpoint Horace’s version would reinsert the abduction of Eu- 
ropa in the Herodotean pattern of abductions, which culminates in the abduc- 
tion of Helen and the Greek invasion of Asia. In other words we notice a “re- 
lapse” vis-a-vis Moschus into pre-Hellenistic patterns of division and violence 
between Asia and Europe. But the Horatian rewriting of the abduction of Europa 
is only a literary strategy, appropriate to the “tragic” coloring of Europa’s la- 
ment and Venus’ theatrical appearance at the conclusion of the Ode.™ 


20 Text and translation by Rudd 2004. 

21 According to Nisbet and Rudd 2004, 317 Moschus’ epyllion “must have been known to 
Horace.” 

22 Commentators offer diverging interpretations of barbarae: “[...] her father the king of Tyre 
taking a low view of the ancient civilization of Crete” (West 2002, 231); “Though Europa was 
from Phoenicia, her family was Greek; she can think of barbarians because she does not know 
she is in Crete” (Nisbet and Rudd 2004, 335). 

23 Translated by Green 2015. 

24 On which see Harrison 1988. 
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In Moschus as well as in Horace the “joints” between Europe and Asia are 
still visible, though in contrasting terms: Moschus’ narrative emphasizes unity; 
Horace’s “tragic” version relapses into earlier patterns of conflict between the 
two continents. In subsequent Latin and Greek versions of the Europa story the 
relation between Europe and Asia will fade away or give way to global perspec- 
tives. 


Ovid, Metamorphoses 


The longest of the three versions of the abduction of Europa found in Ovid oc- 
curs in his Metamorphoses (2.836-3.2).” It is introduced by means of a pseudo- 
epic divine scene, where Jupiter commands Mercury to fly down to Sidon 
(Phoenicia) and drive to the shore the royal herd of cattle grazing on a nearby 
mountain. This action would give Jupiter the opportunity to execute his secret 
plan: disguise himself as a magnificent bull, approach the place from the sea, 
mix with the herd, get close to the king’s daughter who used to “play” at that 
spot (gathering flowers, cf. Met. 2.861), seduce and abduct her. The main topics 
of the Metamorphoses are metamorphosis and love; hence the focus of events is 
laid on disguised Jupiter and the seduction of Europa (2.850-869).”° The story 
concludes a series of love episodes between gods and mortal women (beginning 
with Apollo and Daphne, Met. 1.473-567), three of which involve Jupiter: Io Met. 
1.587—746; Callisto Met. 2.401—495; and Europa. The Europa narrative proceeds 
with Agenor commanding Cadmus to search for his sister (Met. 3.3-5), which 
constitutes a transition to the narrative of the foundation of Thebes and the fate 
of Cadmus, his daughters and grandchildren. 

It has been noticed that books 1 and 2 of Ovid’s Metamorphoses are con- 
cluded with mythical events located in the East and establishing a relation be- 
tween East and West, respectively the myths of Io and Europa—the latter provid- 
ing the origin of the toponym Europe; and it has been suggested that this 
structural correspondence would allude to the mythical pattern of abductions 
between East and West in Herodotus.” As noted above, however, Ovid prioritiz- 


25 The other two are its artistic representation of the myth by Arachne in Met. 6.103-107, anda 
brief aetiological version in Fast. 5.605-618. 

26 Fewer lines are dedicated to the act of abduction and crossing of the sea (2.870-875) and 
even fewer to the Cretan section (3.1-2). But even those few lines retain the focus on disguise 
(871) and the episode is concluded with Jupiter retrieving his divine form (3.1-2). 

27 Barchiesi 2005, 307. 
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es the themes of metamorphosis and love in both the Io and the Europa narra- 
tives ignoring or downplaying other perspectives. As regards the origin of the 
toponym Europe, it is worthy of attention that the poet, as he hastens to contin- 
ue with the story of Cadmus’ search and the foundation of Thebes, leaves out 
entirely Europa’s union with Jupiter, her offspring and the prophecy that she is 
destined to be the eponym of Europe; let alone that the name Europa is no- 
where mentioned in this episode.” 

When Jupiter sends Mercury to Carthage in Virgil’s Aeneid, with instruc- 
tions to command Aeneas to be mindful of his imperial future and depart from 
“Tyrian Carthage,” his gaze and speech survey the Mediterranean and its cities, 
the past and the empire to come (4.219-—236). In contrast to Virgil’s Jupiter, Ov- 
id’s has only one wish, to satisfy his erotic desire for the daughter of Agenor; 
hence his directions to Mercury are adapted accordingly in terms not only of the 
latter’s mission but also of the land of his destination. Jupiter places it on his left 
as he looks southwards from Olympus”* and under catasterized Maia, one of the 
Pleiades (2.839-841): 


“L...] 

quaeque tuam matrem tellus a parte sinistra 
suspicit (indigenae Sidonida nomine dicunt), 
hanc pete quodque procul montano gramine pasci 
armentum regale uides ad litora uerte.”*! 


“[...] find the land 
that looks up to your mother on the left, 
called Sidon by the natives; there you will see 
a herd of royal cattle some way off 
upon a mountain; drive them down to shore.” ” 


This particular stellar chart links Jupiter to both Maia and Mercury: Jupiter visit- 
ed Maia by night in her dark cave and seduced her, and she gave birth to Her- 
mes-Mercury (Homeric Hymn 4.3-13). Thus both coordinates of the Europa epi- 
sode, Sidon and the star of Maia, are directly or indirectly associated with 


28 Contrast Fast. 5.608 parsque tuum terrae tertia nomen habet. 

29 She is called “the daughter of the great king” (Met. 2.844) and “the daughter of Agenor” 
(Met. 2.858); and even her own father, in ordering Cadmus to search for Europa, refers to her as 
“the abducted girl” (Met. 3.3 raptam). In the Metamorphoses the name Europa is first men- 
tioned in 6.104. 

30 Bomer 1969, 434. 

31 Text by Tarrant 2004. 

32 Translation by Martin 2004. 
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Jupiter’s love adventures. It may not be insignificant in this respect that the poet 
allusively identifies the location of his prospective amorous adventure with the 
object of his desire: the periphrasis tellus Sidonis used here to indicate the city of 
Sidon contains an epithet which occurs three times in Ovid as an antonomasia 
for Europa herself.” Finally Crete, where disguised Jupiter arrives, is indicated 
through the synecdoche Dictaea rura (Met. 3.2). The name is derived from the 
cave on Mt Dicte (Auxtaiiov dvtpov) where Rhea gave birth to the future king of 
the gods. 


Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon 


The ekphrasis opening Achilles Tatius’ novel Leucippe and Clitophon, currently 
dated to the last quarter of the second century AD,™ is one of the best-known 
ancient versions of the abduction of Europa. The narrator of the story, having 
arrived at Sidon and sacrificed to Astarte in thanks for surviving the stormy 
seas, began touring the rest of the city in order to see its memorial offerings. 
Among them there was a painting of Europa, which he describes in detail. The 
sight of Love leading the bull offers a young man (Clitophon) standing nearby 
the opportunity to mention “the indignities Love has made [him] suffer” and tell 
the narrator his story. 

Two aspects of this particular ekphrasis are relevant to my topic, which may 
seem contradictory but actually they are not. It is first the restrictive character of 
the specific description and second the relation of its themes to the main narra- 
tive, in relation to which the painting functions as a sort of visual introduction. 

Contrary to the ekphrasis of the Io myth in Moschus’ Europa, where descrip- 
tion and narration co-exist,” in the period of the Second Sophistic their domains 
were clearly demarcated on account of the professionalization of description. 
Writers of progymnasmata are quite clear on the distinction between éx@paots 
and Sujynots (“narration”): the former deals with Ta kata pépos (“particulars”) 
and the latter with ta ka8dAov (“universals”). The person who describes a work 
of art, exhibited in (real or imaginary) art galleries or temples, is concerned with 
placing scenes and objects firmly in space. Sophistic description displays an 
enhanced awareness of spatial relations. A fundamental rule is that you have to 


33 Ars 3.552; Fast. 5.610, 617. 
34 Chew 2014, 63-65. 
35 Koopman 2018, 236-256. 
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identify what is represented in a picture or sculpture in order to be able to tell 
what the meaning of the representation is.** 
I quote the opening lines of Achilles Tatius’ ekphrasis (1.2): 


Tleptiav obv Kai Th GAANV OAL Kal TepLoKoT@V Ta dvaOrLaTaA, Opa ypapry dvoKelpevnv 
yiis dpa Kai Baddoons. Edpwrns nh ypapr Powwikwv 1 PdAacoa’ LS@vo¢ 1 yi. Ev Ti yi 
AEWov Kal Xopds TapbEvwV. Ev Tf BaAdoon Tabpos Eemtevr|XETO, Kai TOIg VWTOIS KAAT] TLAP- 
BEvos EteKaONTO, Ent KprytHv TH Tavpw mAEovoa.” 


Then touring the rest of the city to see its memorial offerings, I saw a votive painting 
whose scene was set on land and sea alike; the picture was of Europa; the sea was Phoeni- 
cia’s; the land was Sidon. On the land were represented a meadow and a chorus of maid- 
ens, on the sea swam a bull, and on his back was seated a beautiful maiden, sailing on the 
bull towards Crete.*® 


Proceeding in a systematic way the narrator of Leucippe and Clitophon gives first 
asummaty presentation of the painting identifying the events represented, their 
geographic location and the place they occupy in the painting. Following the 
same order, he first describes in detail what can be seen on land specifying its 
particular location and next he does the same about events in the sea. In this 
lengthy ekphrasis there are more than four dozen spatial deictics (adverbs, 
prepositions and prefixes) and not a single temporal deictic.” 

The narrator distinguishes sharply between what is actually represented 
and what belongs to the sphere of interpretation, or in other words what can be 
gathered from facial expressions, gestures, movements and postures. For in- 
stance, the reactions of the maidens suggest that Europa is being abducted;“° 
Europa’s posture suggests that, despite the abduction, she exercises control 


36 On all of the above see Paschalis 2002, 2-4. 

37 Text by Garnaud 1991. 

38 Translated by Winkler 1989. 

39 The rendering of time and aspect cannot, of course, be entirely eliminated. The imperfect of 
description is used copiously throughout to indicate not only static details but also action 
unfolding before the eyes of the viewer (as in tatpos évrxeto, “a bull was swimming”). The 
representation of duration is perhaps the most conspicuous instance where the limits between 
description and interpretation are (unavoidably) violated, in the sense that—to use Lessing’s 
terms—the description renders simultaneously “bodies in space” and “actions in time” (Pas- 
chalis 2002, 4). 

40 “Their mouths were slightly open, as ifa moment later they would actually scream in fear;” 
“one could almost see they wanted to run after the bull but were afraid of entering the water.” 
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over the bull;“! the smile of Eros suggests that he is mocking Zeus.” Professional 
description invites interpretation by an €&nyntrjs but leaves no room for narra- 
tives that would place the abduction of Europa in a larger perspective, inde- 
pendent of what is represented. 

To the non-professional viewer, however, a painting may suggest some- 
thing relevant to his own experiences (cf. Clitophon’s reaction above). Further- 
more, the reader of the novel is free to associate the description of the painting 
with the main narrative in terms of what is described, what is left to the imagi- 
nation and what is suggested by the myth behind the painting. In this respect it 
can be understood why the specific ekphrasis is believed to introduce (or better 
to suggest) several themes of the main narrative, such as virginity, desire, ab- 
duction (Leucippe elopes with Clitophon and is abducted by as many as five 
other suitors), voyage (journey), treachery and deceit, and to foreshadow vari- 
ous other descriptions in the novel. In a detailed analysis of the relation be- 
tween the ekphrasis and the main narrative Reeves has shown that “Achilles 
Tatius uses the former as a structural device that draws together various plot 
lines and, consequently, unifies the entire novel.” 

In the ekphrasis Europa’s abduction takes place in Phoenicia (Sidon) and 
the adventures of Leucippe and Clitophon begin also in Phoenicia (Tyre). As 
regards the destination of Europa, in the painting she is depicted “sailing” to- 
wards Crete but arrival at Crete and subsequent events are left out. This may be 
not irrelevant to the fact that the adventures of the couple continue in the East- 
ern Mediterranean (Egypt, Ephesus, and Byzantium; those of Callisthenes and 
Calligone unfold in Tyre and Byzantium). In the world of this and other Greek 
novels written in the period of the Roman Empire the original division and con- 
frontation between Asia and Europe has become a meaningless issue. The ad- 
ventures of lovers (meeting, separation and trials, reunion) take place in the 
Mediterranean Sea and on the surrounding land unified under Roman rule. 
Distinction of individuals into victims, predators and helpers in relation to the 
trials of the couples’ now counts more than earlier stereotypes dividing East 
and West. 


41 “she rode on the bull as if on board a cruising ship, using her veil as a sail;” “on the left her 
hand holding the horn as a charioteer would hold the reins; and the bull in fact had turned his 
head somewhat in the direction of the pressure of her guiding hand.” 

42 “with a sly smile, as if in mockery of Zeus.” 

43 Reeves 2007. 

44 Cf. Reeves 2007, table 1. 
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Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods 


The abduction of Europa reappears as a theme in the last of the Dialogues of the 
Sea-Gods by Lucian of Samosata, a near-contemporary of Achilles Tatius. It is a 
dialogue between Zephyrus (the West Wind) and Notus (the South Wind). Zeph- 
yrus informs him that he has seen “the most magnificent pageant on the sea” in 
his entire life and a “most delightful spectacle,” the like of which Notus will 
never see. Notus missed the spectacle because he was away at the time blowing 
in the Red Sea and India and so Zephyrus gives him a full report. He first nar- 
rates the abduction of Europa and the beginning of the voyage, at which point 
Notus comments as follows: “Indeed a delightful spectacle for you, my dear 
Zephyrus—a real love-scene! Zeus swimming along and carrying off his be- 
loved!” Next Zephyrus proceeds with what principally attracted his admiration, 
the sea pageant, and concludes with events on Crete (15.3): 


Kai piv Te petd Tavita Siw mapa TOAY, W Note: i Te yap OdAacoa EvOds dxbLWV éEyéveTO 
kai Try yoAnvny emtotacapéevn Aciav napetyev Eau, NpEis SE MavTES NovXiav dyovtEs 
ovdév GAAO 7] BEatai povov THV ytyvopevwy TapnKoAOVGodLEV, "Epwtes 5€ MapaTtETOHEVOL 
LUKpov Umép TH BdAacoay, Ws EvioTe dKpots Toig Mooiv Enupavew Tod bSatTos, HpEvas 
Tac S85ac¢ PEpovtes Sov Gua TOV DpEvatov, ai Nnpeldec SE dvoShoot napinnevov éni THV 
Sedgivwv Entkpotodoat rpiyvpvot TA MOAAG, TO SE THV TptTwWvWwV yévos Kal Et TL AAO HT] 
oBepov ideiv TOV Badaooiwv, &navtTa MEeplexdpEvov TI Toiba 6 Lev yap Tooeb@v ént- 
BeBnkws &ppatos, napoxovpevnv tiv Apgrtpitny éxwv, Mpoflye yeynOws OSoroiwv vnxo- 
pévy TH dSeA—@ Eni m&ot 6E tiv A~positny bUo0 Tpitwvec EpEepov Em KdyynsG KaTAKEIpE- 
vryv, &vOn Mavtota Enindttovoay Th vopPH. Tadta Ek Powwikns dxpt Tis Kprytns éyiveto- 
énel b€ EnéBn TH vrjow, O HEV Tadpos ovKETL EPaiveto, EmthaBdpEvos SE TiS XEIPOS O ZevSG 
anijye tiv Edpwrny gic To Atktaiov dvtpov épuOpiWoav Kal KaTW dpMoav hmiotato yap 
76n E~ tw dyotto. hpEis SE Eunecdvtes GAAO GAAOG TOD TMEAGYOUS HEPOS SteKUPAivopeEv. 


But what followed was far more delightful, Notus. The sea became waveless at once, and 
draping herself in calm, made herself smooth; we all kept quiet, and followed beside 
them, just watching what was going on, while the Loves fluttered alongside just above the 
sea, occasionally just touching the water with their feet, carrying lighted torches, and 
singing the marriage hymn, and the Nereids, coming to the surface, rode alongside on 
dolphins, clapping their hands, pretty well half-naked. The Tritons and all other creatures 
of the sea that do not frighten the eye, were dancing round the girl. Poseidon astride his 
car, with Amphitrite beside him, was driving in front, delighted to lead the way for his 
brother as he swam. To cap all, two Tritons were carrying Aphrodite reclining on a shell, 
and sprinkling all manner of flowers over the bride. This went on all the way from Phoeni- 
cia to Crete; but when he set foot on his island, the bull was no more to be seen, but Zeus 
took Europa’s hand and led her to the cave of mount Dicte—blushing she was, and looking 
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on the ground, for now she knew why she was being carried off. But we each assailed a 
different part of the sea, and stirred up waves.” 


In the conclusion of the dialogue Notus congratulates Zephyrus on having 
watched the spectacle contrasting his good fortune to his own since all he has 
seen was “griffins and elephants and black men.” 

For the marine pageant Lucian is indebted to Moschus (115-124) but he was 
probably also inspired by other literary and artistic sources.“° Among the known 
versions of the abduction of Europa Lucian’s is the only one which turns the 
abduction into a regular love-affair, the sea-crossing into a full wedding proces- 
sion” and the rape into a marital union which appears to have Europa’s con- 
sent. While Achilles Tatius represents virgin Europa as erotic and as desirable as 
possible (1.10-11)—thus justifying Zeus’ infatuation, for which he is ridiculed by 
Eros, and indirectly the infatuation of Leucippe’s numerous aspiring lovers— 
Lucian emphasizes the girl’s chastity: she holds her robe down against the 
wind; she blushes and keeps her eyes on the ground as Zeus leads her by the 
hand into the cave on Mount Dicte. Another innovation is that Lucian portrays 
the wedding pageant as a magnificent and delightful “spectacle’—which in 
Lucian’s time could have been performed as a pantomime.** The spectacle is 
described by Zephyrus, an ideal viewer, since he was associated with the 
warmth and regeneration of springtime, with love and procreation.’” 

According to Zephyrus’ report the performance “went on all the way from 
Phoenicia to Crete.” The meaning of the voyage from Phoenicia to Crete has 
changed since the time of Moschus: all that matters now is the long duration of 
the pageant and hence the prolonged delight it offered to Zephyrus and the 
other viewers. The old division and confrontation between East and West in 
Lucian assumes the form of an entertaining dialogue between the West and the 
South Wind. The dialogue highlights, in a humorous and occasionally ironic 
vein, the cultural advantages of the West, which the privileged West wind 
shows off with pride, contrasting them to primitive South (South East) repre- 
sented by the uninformed, underprivileged and envious South Wind. 


45 Text and translation by Macleod 1961. 

46 Baldwin 1980; cf. Massimo 2018. 

47 Cf. Barringer 1991. 

48 Cf. Apul. Met. 10.30—34 with Hall and Wyles 2008, ch. 14 and 15. 
49 Bomer 1969, 37. 
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Nonnus, Dionysiaca 


The Dionysiaca by Nonnus of Panopolis, written in the 5th century AD, contains 
the second longest version of the abduction of Europa (133 lines) after Moschus’ 
epyllion (166 lines). It is also an innovative and peculiar account in more than 
one way. In the first place it is inserted in Cadmus’ search for Europa and, fur- 
thermore, information linking the search to abduction and the narrative of 
Cadmus’ wanderings are provided piecemeal in different books.*° The search for 
Europa opens the main narrative of the Dionysiaca (1.45), obviously because it 
will eventually lead to the foundation of Thebes, the establishment of the house 
of Cadmus and the birth of Dionysus, the hero of Nonnus’ epic. The story of the 
abduction of Europa is told in Dion. 1.46-136 and 321-361, but Cadmus himself 
later gives a brief retrospective account of the myth and the mission assigned to 
him and his brothers by Agenor to search for their sister, inserting it in the story 
of his genealogy and wanderings addressed to the Samothracians in Dion. 
3.312b-19. Furthermore, the focus of Cadmus’ mission undergoes a significant 
change that links together three different myths: (a) Cadmus’ search for Europa 
actually becomes a search for the bull; (b) at some point the Delphic oracle in- 
structs the hero to stop going after the divine bull and follow instead an earthly 
cow, which will guide his steps to the location where he will found the city of 
Thebes (Dion. 4.293-306); and (c) Cadmus brackets his speech to the Samothra- 
cians (Dion. 3.257-319) with the story of Io’s metamorphosis into a heifer (cow) 
and the abduction of Europa by Zeus in the shape of the bull.” The myths of Io 
and Europa are prominently associated in Moschus* in a relation reconfiguring 
the Herodotean pattern of abductions. In Nonnus, however, the myth of Io is 
given prominence because Cadmus (through his father Agenor and his grand- 
son Dionysus) are descendants of Io. Moschus highlights the crossing by Io of 
the straits of Bosporus separating Europe from Asia, but Nonnus abandons this 
route for the sake of a completely different one located in the West: now Io be- 
comes the eponym of the “Ionian Sea:” Dion. 3.274 ‘loving dAdc oiSua KaTéypa- 
we pottadt xnAfj, “she scored the gulf of the Ionian Sea with travelling hoof.”” 


50 It thus differs from Ovid’s narrative, which passes from the abduction story to Cadmus’ 
search and provides all relevant information at once (see the section on Ovid above). 

51 See Paschalis 2018. 

52 Cf. also the section on Ovid above. 

53 Text by Chuvin 1976, translation by Rouse 1940. Nonnus is here indebted to Aesch. Prom. 
839-41 (Chuvin 1976, 145). 
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The narrative of the abduction of Europa is divided into two parts (Dion. 
1.46-136 and 321-361), which are separated by the revolt of Typhoeus (Dion. 
1.137-320). Events in Phoenicia are covered briefly in the first section of part 1 
(46-53a), while events in the sea are given a lengthy description in the second 
section (53b-136). Part 2 is composed of three sections: arrival in Crete and He- 
ra’s sarcastic monologue directed against Zeus (321-343); union of Zeus and 
Europa (344-351); descendants of Europa and catasterism of the bull (352-361). 

In the brief first section of part 1 disguised Zeus lingers “on the Sidonian 
beach” only as long as it is absolutely necessary: for the narrator to provide the 
location of the episode and mention Zeus’ bull shape; for Zeus to give an amo- 
rous bellow, which explains the reason for his presence there and the cause of 
what will follow; for Eros to lift up the woman and for the bull to stretch his 
back underneath and raise her up. Properly speaking this narrative would be 
called “a summary of earlier events.” 

Nonnus dedicates 84.5 lines to the crossing of the sea as opposed to Mos- 
chus’ 49. The narrative shows very clearly where the poet lays the emphasis of 
the abduction of Europa. During the crossing the focus remains on the divine 
bull or on the bull with Europa on his back. The bull becomes a spectacle in the 
eyes of sea divinities and of an Achaean sailor who happened to be sailing by, 
but this is done in terms completely different from Lucian’s magnificent wed- 
ding pageant described by the West Wind. The sight of a sea-faring bull driven 
by an unidentifiable female creature seated on his back provokes everyone’s 
amazement and wonder; it is something which upsets the natural order of 
things, a puzzling and inscrutable spectacle, a vision of indeterminable identity 
(Europa “retrieves” her identity only in the concluding lament, Dion. 1.128-136). 
In the eyes of spectators, the sea-faring bull assumes ever-changing, “mimick- 
ing” shapes. From this point of view the first episode of the Dionysiaca picks up 
and expands the topic of motxiAov eiS0¢ from the Proem:™ after Proteus and 
Dionysus it is the turn of disguised Zeus to dazzle with the various manifesta- 
tions which wondering eyes generate as they watch a land animal walking on 
the surface of the sea. The reader is reminded at this point that the bull is one of 
the principal manifestations of Dionysus, just as the six shapes Dionysus as- 
sumes in the Proem (serpent, lion, leopard, boar, water and tree) are also mani- 
festations of Zeus.” 


54 For motxidov eiSoc in Nonnus see Paschalis 2014. 
55 Paschalis 2018; cf. also the discussion in the article about the importance of the bull in the 
Dionysiaca. 
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In Moschus the daughter of Agenor regrets having followed the bull “on a 
foreign voyage” (148 Eeivnv vauTiinv é~énw). The epithet Eeivnv picks up the 
qualification of the woman representing in her dream the continent opposite 
Asia (10 1 pév Eeivns popery éxev 24 tic 8 Hv 1 Eeivn), but in 148 it could be 
ambiguous, meaning both “foreign” and “strange.”*° In Nonnus’ Europa narra- 
tive the meaning of Eeivoc shifts entirely to the second sense, which is the most 
common in the Dionysiaca, enriched further with the notions of “extraordi- 
nary,” “bizarre,” “miraculous.” Actually, Nonnus used the phrase from Mos- 
chus’ epyllion to describe the miraculous crossing of the river Hydaspes by the 
forces of Dionysus.” Nereus’ reaction to the sight of the bull and the woman 
captures an aspect of the complex meaning of Eeivoc (1.64—-66): 


delpopévnv 6€ yuvaika 
Bota popw Kepdoac enedeikvve Awpidt Nnpevs, 
Ecivov i8wv MAWTIpa KEpaopopov. 


Nereus pointed out to Doris the woman carried along, mingling wonder with fear as he 
saw the strange voyager and his horns. 


The borders that really matter in Nonnus’ epic are located in South Asia, in the 
area of modern Pakistan. Descended from Phoenicia and ultimately from Egypt 
(where Io gave birth to Epaphus) Dionysus was born in Thebes, where he will 
eventually return after visiting Phoenicia. He will spend most of his adult life in 
Asia conducting a war against the Indians at the head of troops gathered from 
Europe, Africa and Asia as well as of divine forces (books 13-43 out of 48). The 
world of the Dionysiaca is miraculous and bizarre, full of mutations and trans- 
formations, a reflection of shape-shifting Dionysus. Thus in its last major ap- 
pearance, the abduction of Europa is absorbed into this extraordinary world. 
The divine bull with Europa on his back is yet another instance of divine shape- 
shifting and actually the first specimen in the main narrative of Nonnian nott- 
Aia, of diversity and multiformity. 


56 Campbell 1991, 120. 
57 Dion. 23.141 Eeivnyv vauTiAinv evbrpovi vn xapdoowv. 
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Conclusion 


To sum up, in Herodotus the myth of Europa was inserted in a series of recipro- 
cal abductions which, according to learned Persians, cast a barrier of division 
and hostility between Asia and Europe, led to the Trojan War and eventually to 
the Persian Wars. Moschus’ Europa introduced the abduction through Europa’s 
dream, in which a “native” and a “foreign” woman, representing respectively 
Asia and future Europe, quarrelled advancing their respective claims over the 
daughter of Phoenix. Moschus was inspired by Atossa’s dream in Aeschylus’ 
Persians but toned down the tension by reconfiguring the submissiveness of the 
woman representing Persia into a new relationship where the daughter of the 
native woman (Asia) submits herself willingly to the foreign woman (Europe). 
The outcome of the confrontation should be understood in its historical context, 
a world post-Alexander whose conquests had bound Asia and Europe together. 
The Roman lyric poet Horace made abducted Europa identify herself with the 
royal women of Troy who ended up in Greece as slaves and concubines. This 
version, which reinserts the abduction of Europa in the pattern of division and 
violence between Asia and Europe, is explicable in terms of the heroine’s state 
of mind and is appropriate to the “tragic” coloring of her lament. Ovid’s version 
prioritized metamorphosis and love, leaving no room for other perspectives. In 
Achilles Tatius the trials of lovers take place in a broad geographical area uni- 
fied under Roman rule, where new stereotypes applying to individual relations 
count more than the earlier confrontation between continents. In Lucian the 
older division and conflict between East and West assumed the form of an enter- 
taining dialogue between the West and the South Wind. Finally, Nonnus rede- 
fined the notion of Eeivoc as “bizarre” and “miraculous,” and reinterpreted the 
significance of Europa’s “foreign” voyage: the divine bull with the abducted 
Europa on his back crossing the sea from Phoenicia to Crete was now perceived 
as a puzzling, shape-shifting sight and became completely absorbed into the 
extraordinary world of Dionysiac moimuia. 
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tion/traditions), 92 n. 40 (clothes), 92 
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-age/era/period 4, 23, 56, 67, 73, 80 
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Heracles 25, 48, 53,53 n. 39, 54, 77n.9, 
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historians 22, 77, 89, 120, 122, 130 
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history 3,5, 8, 10 (world), 16 (of Greek 
art), 55, 56, 70, 89, 96, 127 n. 13, 130, 
132, 133 (Near Eastern), 135 (Biblical 
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(texts), 10 (deities), 50 
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48 n. 29, 49 n. 31, 50, 50 n. 34, 54, 62, 
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-identity and morality 13, 16, 17, 19, 27 

-of Odysseus 33, 43n. 22 

imperial 2 (Imperial period), 17 (Persian 
world), 18 (powers), 20 (bureaucracies 
of Persia and Egypt), 20 (Persian taxa- 
tion), 76 (Supporters of Dionysus), 136 
(ruling states), 150 (future) 

-imperialism 5, 122, 137 

India 2, 4, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 77 n. 9, 78, 
79, 82, 89, 91, 95, 96, 154 

Indian 75, 75-76 (campaign), 76 (men), 
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(sources), 92 (text), 92 (religious be- 
liefs), 92 n. 40 (models), 93 (cosmolo- 
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-culture 92n. 40, 95, 96 
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-triumph of Dionysus 78 n. 11, 79, 97 

Indians 73,74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 158 
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n. 32,101n.9 
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-Greek invasion of Asia 140, 148 
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king 14 (Pausanias), 16 (of Argos), 19 
(Cotys), 22 (Scyles), 22 (Ariapeithes), 
24 (Saneunus), 26 (Ammon), 41-42 (of 
the Paphlagonians), 47, 53 (Admetus), 
63 (“king magistrate”), 64, 68, 69, 77, 
117 (Archelaus of Macedonia), 148 n. 22 
(of Tyre), 150 n. 29, 151 

-of Colchis 139, 140 
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92 n. 40, 96, 101 n. 9 (Indo-European) 

law 13, 17 (unwritten), 37 n. 11 (law 
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leader 3, 20,105 

—-chorus-leader 65, 66, 100, 104 

-leadership 20, 125, 126 

Lycia 10, 11, 38 (Lycian hero Glaucus) 

Lycians 11, 19 

Lydia 23 (Xanthus of), 64, 115 (Lydian), 115 
n. 30 

Lydians 52,121 

Lysander 3, 21, 55, 56,57, 58, 59, 61, 67, 
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Macedon(ia) 101 n. 9, 57, 117 

-Macedonian 62 (rule), 130 (royal ban- 
quets) 

Mediterranean 97, 116, 150, 153 (Eastern 
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-culture and civilisation 78 

-Sea 153 

monarchy 14, 19, 68, 126 

—Persian 5, 119, 134 

Mother (of the Gods) 22, 23, 26, 27, 66- 
67 

mysteries 20, 62 

—Eleusinian mysteries 63, 65, 65 n. 43, 
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(mythic traditions of Lycia or Thrace), 
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-woman 143, 144, 146, 148, 159 


Oriental 26 (characters), 115 

(the) Other 2, 7, 8, 13, 28, 120 

outsider 3, 33, 36 n. 10, 38, 51, 53,54, 
55, 56, 58, 59, 61, 62, 78 


Panhellenic 13 (shrine), 28 (honours) 
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(clothes), 16 (names), 17 (hunt), 17 (war- 
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132 (sources), 132 n. 28 (banquet), 132 
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(documents), 133 (vision), 134 (Persian- 
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-customs 119, 123 
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—monarchy 5, 119, 134 
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n. 37, 53,54 
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Phoenicia 15,140, 144, 145, 146, 148 
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-sailors 139,144 

Phoenicians 4, 139 

Phrygia 26, 99, 100, 114 
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Daos), 113 (cloth), 115 n. 30, 116 
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slave), 100, 102, 103, 103 n. 12, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 
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polarity 2, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 18, 143n.9 

politics 2, 3, 12, 73, 79, 119, 133 

procession 4, 57, 58, 60, 66, 67, 68, 73, 
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ritual 3, 27, 29, 49, 50, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 66, 67, 68, 70, 70 n. 56, 128 
(court ritual), 139 (wedding ritual) 

-ritual-with-its-myth 2,55, 67, 68, 70 

Roman 8 (artists), 8 (style), 37 (amicitia), 
74 (texts), 76 n. 6 (leaders), 77 (pat- 
terns), 77 (reader), 78 n. 11, 79 (Syria), 
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—-Dionysus 93,94 

-Empire 79, 82, 153 
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-rule 153,159 

-rulers 4,97 

Romans 8, 11, 19, 73, 139 


sacrifice(s) 14,57, 67, 68, 69, 117, 123, 
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Sanskrit 90, 91, 93 

sculpture 8, 11, 82, 85, 96, 152 

Scythia 12, 22 

Scythian 14 (public slave), 17 (costume), 
22 (Anacharsis’ genealogy), 22 (prince), 
24 (king Saneunus), 69, 101 


Thrace 11, 27 

Thracian 17 (costume), 19 (king Cotys), 
26 (deity Bendis), 26 (Bendis’ Thracian 
dress), 101 (Polymeston), 109 n. 17 
(waiter), 130 (dining systems) 

Thracians 11, 12, 26, 121 

traditions 11 (mythic traditions of Lycia or 
Thebes), 22, 24, 25 (Greek), 25 (Egyp- 
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Heracles), 82, 90 (Greco-Roman theat- 
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